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The “Inland Empire,” of notable present development but of 
enormous potential wealth. 

The field of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
but which covers with its membership not only the Inland Em- 
pire but all that gréat territory between the main line of the 
Rockies and the Pacific Ocean. 

The gracious hospitality and big public spirit of Spokane. 

Utah’s wonderful growth in agricultural and industrial wealth 
and in influence. 

The leap into the foreground of affairs of a new generation. 

It presents Robert Anderson—not a pioneer, but represent- 
ative of those who succeed them and build upon the strong and 
broad foundations they laid. 

Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, only 37 years of age, but 
a virile man of many affairs, and now the president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Retail yards, sawmills, banks, electric railroads, community 
development and more are within the scope of his activities. 

This man is a worthy successor to a line of notably efficient 
executives of one of the youngest but one of the greatest of 
retail lumbermen’s associations. 
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A BRAND NEW LINE OF 


“Weed Quality” 
Quick Selling 























“SHASTA” “CALIFORNIA” 
Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. Made in all sizes. 13g and 134 in. thick. 


In connection with our manufacture of the celebrated 
“Weed Quality’? White Pine Doors and Sash 
in standard grades and designs, we have just placed on 
the market a line of One and Two-Panel Doors which 
we are confident will meet the favor of those desiring a 
high class article at a moderate cost. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails | 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any 
stain or finish. Particularly adapted for Enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


Weed Lumber Co. carcvin 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. mga 
Telephone KEARNY 2885 COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed/and inspect the largest 
wood refining plant in the world. 
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Then why not get lined up with the largest 
exclusive rail shipper of Pacific Coast forest 
products, and be assured that your wants will 
be looked after in a satisfactory manner. 


3 Don’t It Mean Something 
a To You 


to Know that you are dealing with a concern 
= whosé mill stock is the largest and probably 
the most complete of any North Pacific Coast 
lumber manufacturing plant? 


Give Us a Trial. 


Realizing that the prospects for 1913 all 
favor an enormous lumber business, we have 
lined up the best selling organization we have 
ever had. Here is a list of our representatives 
in the middle West and East. 





Look ‘Shem Over. 


C. M. ROHNE, 1028 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. E. LANE, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

J. A. ELLIOTT, Fremont, Neb. 

JAS. E. WALLIN, Beatrice, Neb. 

= B. M. GIBBS, Princeton, Ill. 

= LYNN G. BARNARD, Olney, Il. 

W. E. THOMAS LUMBER COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
HATHAWAY LUMBER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 





Larson Lumber Company, 


General Sales Offices: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Mills at Bellingham, Washington 


Manufacturing 


Yir, Cedar 


and 


Spruce Lumber 


and 
Red Cedar Shingles. 
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IN BEHALF OF EMPLOYEES. 


A year ago the president of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association appointed a ‘‘ welfare committee’’ 
to consider methods and means of promoting, in connec- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian Association or 
otherwise, work among the mills for the benefit of the 
employees. The report of this committee presented be- 
fore the meeting of the association last week will be 
found on page 56 in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

The report consists of two parts, the first having to do 
with establishment of Y. M. C. A. work in lumber cen- 
ters; section 2 regarding general welfare work. ‘This 
report is a notable contribution to the cause of practical 
philanthropy. Hitherto the lumber industry has inter- 
ested itself in general discussions of such subjects and 
individuals or companies have done much in their own 
environments, but so far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is aware this is the first time that a concrete, definite, 
general plan has been presented—a plan so carefully 
worked out and yet so flexible that it can be applied to 
any lumbering community even though some of the details 
of the report contemplate the special problems of the 
South. This report does a service of immeasurable value 
to the cause of practical philanthropy, to good citizenship 
and to the lumber industry. 








SMALL MILL FOLLOWS THE BIG. 


As the complete census figures come out every tenth 
year they show not only increased lumber production but 
an even greater proportionate increase in the number of 
mills. This means that the small sawmill is increasingly 
a factor. 

In the days of our grandfathers the only mills were 
small mills; then came an era of large mills and a cer- 
tain control of the important departments of the lumber 
markets by these mills. Yet the little operator persisted. 
He had certain manifested advantages. As a general 
thing, the small mill buys its timber from hand to mouth 
and so can buy more cheaply than the operator who must 
buy by the thousands of acres. It seems like a paradox 
that the larger the quantity the higher the price, but it 
is often realized in the timber business. Another reason 
for the persistence of the small operator is his ignorance 
and limited ambition. He is satisfied with a day’s wage 





and his independence, though he never succeeds in be- 
coming independent in the true sense. 

Experience seems to show that the small mill is typ- 
ical of lumber sections which are in their de- 
cadence; that is, where the big operators and timber 
owners have largely cut out and the product is declining. 
Under such conditions the small mil] has a legitimate 
function. It gathers together and utilizes the odds and 
ends of remaining timber, and almost always, especially 
in the South, finds a certain amount of second growth: 
A central Mississippi operator remarked only this week 
that there were more small mills in that section than 
ever ever before, and these are the mills that furnish the 
supplies for central planing mill and reworking estab- 
lishments and for wholesale operations of . considerable 
magnitude. As the big southern operators cut out the 
little mills are likely to grow in numbers. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT EFFICIENCY. 


That movement of freight can be accelerated if present 
facilities are increased in efficiency is a plain proposi- 
tion. If freight could move an average of 25 per cent 
faster than it now does it would be equivalent to an 
addition of 25 per cent to the freight car equipment of 
the roads. Further, every device for accelerating move- 
ment not only increases efficiency of the railroad equip- 
ment but facilitates business, and is of enormous benefit 
to shippers, especially where such accelerated service is 
the rule and not the exception and is given without 
favoritism. 

One of the efficiency methods used by some lines which 
associate for the purpose of establishing through routes 
is the manifest system. An example of this special 
service is furnished by the Blue Ridge Dispatch, which 
operates in the South east of the Mississippi, and in the 
central North and East. Lumbermen who are able to use 
this route speak in the highest terms of its efficiency, and 
it might serve as an example of what can be accomplished 
in the way of hastening movement of freight. 

Under the plan referred to the railroads composing 
this dispatch system consent to handle all of the dispatch 
freight in through manifest trains. This system consists 
of manifest trains under designated numbers which run 
through without break in continuous service. In this 
respect it is, so far as we know, unprecedented in move- 
ment of forest products in a large way. Notification 
forms furtiish both shippers and consignees the current 
movement of their shipments as they pass the manifest 
points. Thus the shippers know daily the exact where- 
abouts of their cars, which information is often an aid 
in ease of controversy in regard to arrival at destination 
or junction points. 

This system, developed by a single freight organiza- 
tion, is similar to some plans that have been devised by 
shippers which they have sought to bring into use; but 
here is a concrete example of what has been done by the 
roads themselves, and it should serve as a stimulus to 
lines in other sections to secure the same promptness and 
definiteness of movement. 


A SERVICE IN DANGER. 


Every recent lumber manufacturers’ association meet- 
ing held has passed resolutions condemning the short- 
sightedness of Congress in proposing to reduce the ap- 
propriation for the Forest Service, by which the Bureau 
of Products will be crippled. That department has under 
its charge investigation of timber characteristics and 
utilities. Under the charge of this bureau are the 
laboratories like that at Madison, Wis., which are 
making exhaustive and much needed investigations as to 
wood qualities. This is a work which must ordinarily 
be done by the Government. Individuals are few who 
have both the capital to devote to costly experiments 
and the nerve to risk it. 

Many lumbermen have experimented along lines of 
practical conservation. They have gone into destruc- 
tive distillation of wood refuse; they have tried to 
make sugar out of wood; they have tried to re-claim 
turpentine; they have tried dozens of schemes for 
utilizing mill refuse which would otherwise go to waste. 
Some of these men have succeeded; others year after 
year have spent large sums of money without avail. 
The Government has the means and the men to conduct 
such researches, which will demonstrate what is prac- 
ticable and what is not. They will save to the people 
enormous values now thrown away, and will. establish 
industries and create value out of nothing. Every 
citizen should join with the lumbermen in demanding 
that the scientific and practical investigations being 
carried on by the Forest Service shall not be crippled. 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE AND THE RETAIL TRADE. 


The Inland Empire is a term familiar enough to most lumbermen, and to others 
who visit the northwestern part of the United States; but there may be some in 
the ‘‘benighted’’ East who have never heard of a section given so proud a desig- 
nation by its citizens. It is a part of that great central valley lying between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Cascades and Sierras, reaching from the interna- 
tional border on the north well down toward the Colorado River. But the 
term is applied more especially to eastern Washington, northern Idaho and north- 
eastern Oregon. Its capital is Spokane, and among its other centers are Sand 
Point, Lewiston, Walla Walla, LaGrande, Baker City. 

It was in the early days a country apparently so forbidding that the 
geographers included it in ‘‘The Great American Desert.’’ But it has every- 
where a rainfall sufficient for dry farming; at some elevations sufficient natural 
moisture for fruit growing, and a large part of it is subject to irrigation. Agri- 
culturally it produces grain, chiefly wheat, forage crops and fruit. Because of 
its fertility Washington has become one of the great wheat producing States of 
the Union, having grown last year 40,000,000 bushels, excelling all others in 
average yield per acre. 

In the northeastern part of this territory, chiefly in northern Idaho and adjoin- 
ing sections of Washington and Montana and in northeastern Oregon, are great 
forests of fine timber. In Idaho is white pine, and in the rest of the territory 
the chief wood is western white pine, so called because, though of a different 
species, it so closely resembles the famous wood of the East. Some of the 
largest and most efficient sawmills of the country are located in the Inland 
Empire. 

As irrigation projects were developed immigration flowed in to take advantage 
of them, but that over a great part of this territory which could not be reached 
by water dry farming was practicable was later discovered, and now the atten- 
tive observer from the observation platform will catch glimpses of green fields 
covering the upper levels as far as the eye can see. On the borders of this great 
territory are the fruit lands. 

These things have built up a large population engaged in agriculture and horti- 
culture, with the necessary centers of trade, and this population has brought 
about a large development of the retail lumber business. 

Thus it happens that the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association was pri- 
marily an Inland Empire association; but it has widened its scope and increased 
its membership until now it has covered all that great valley spoken of in the 
beginning, and has overflowed the mountains to the west until its members are 
found all along the coast slope proper from Blaine in the north to San Diego in the 
south. 

It is this great organization, aggressive, yet wise in its management, that 
occupies so much space in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an account 
of its annual meeting and the affairs connected with it. 





A FREE CANAL OR FREE SHIPS. 


The United States Senate defeated by a heavy vote a bill designed to repeal 
the free coastwise clause of the Panama bill. As long as there is so much dis- 
agreement as to the merits of the case with regard to our treaty obligations 
the law might as well be left to stand as it is until there is more light on the 
subject. It is evident that the shipping interests of the United States concerned 
in coastwise trade—and by shipping interests are meant the owners of commodi- 
ties, many of whom own their own vessels—do not wish to endure a situation 
such as would exist without the free tolls. If they must lose that advantage 
they insist that conditions as between American and foreign interests should 
be equalized in some other way. 

Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred to the proposition that inter- 
coastal trade should not be considered coastwise. At its annual meeting last 
week the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association adopted strong resolutions in 
favor of modifying our shipping laws so that Americans can buy or build vessels 
anywhere and give them American register. Either measure if adopted would 
relieve the situation, but either of them may be difficult of adoption because 
they go against ancient usage and long standing law. If it is impossible to 
secure the relief afforded by either of them the canal should be opened free 
to coastwise trade. 

It should not be forgotten that American shipping, whether in domestic or 
foreign trade, is under the handicap of artificial conditions—conditions created 
by law. Requirements as to American register constitute one of these discrimina- 
tions. The result has been that American shipping is pretty nearly out of com- 
petition in the foreign trade and maintains itself on our coasts only because 
foreign vessels are forbidden to enter. 

A most serious disadvantage lies back of any question of cost of vessels or 
our particular requirements in regard to the makeup of crews or the maintenance 
of vessels. It is the fact that, to a large extent, Americans have lost the sea 
going habit. This is so because employment is much more profitable ashore than 
on the sea. Until we build up a seagoing class we must expect to have to pay 
such high wages on our merchant vessels as to be unable to compete in the 
foreign trade with the vessels of other nations, and our marine will continue to 
exist in the coastwise trade only because of its monopoly. The free coastwise 
clause of the Panama bill offers this advantage: that it will tend to build up 
our merchant marine by widening its field, and thus should reduce the cost of 
vessel construction and gradually develop a larger sea-going class of men, who 
will some time man vessels in the foreign trade. 





ADJUDICATION OR COMPROMISE. 


It is not to be wondered at that the eastern railroads objected to submitting 
their disagreement with their firemen to arbitration under the Erdman Act. In 
substance the effect of this act is like any other arbitration agreement, amounting 
to a selection of a representative by each side and those two selecting a third. 
The protest of the railroad managers, accompanying their acceptance of arbitra- 
tion under the Erdman Act, touches on the general principles involved, but more 
especially the perplexing labor situation which seems likely to cause trouble 
in the future. 

While the lumbering industry has had many disagreements with the railroads 
and has in a number of instances opposed lumber rate advances, it has the 
friendliest feeling toward them, recognizing them as the most important factor 
in our economic organization. Lumbermen desire that the railroads shall be 
operated with a certainty of a legitimate profit, and appreciate the serious situa- 
tion confronting the railroads, with demands looming up for general increases 
in the wages of all classes of labor, even the best paid. 

Compulsory arbitration is not in accord with American ideas, neither is favor 
given to the idea of Government regulation of wages unless in certain classes 
of employment the minimum wage and the maximum hours be excepted; but 
the Government has assumed jurisdiction over the rates charged by the railroads, 
a just determination of which depends upon an accurate knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the roads are operated. Having assumed so paternalistic 
an attitude it would seem obligatory in providing for the settlement of disputes 
that such settlements should be made on a judicial rather than on an arbitration 
basis. Otherwise there will be no end to fluctuations in one of the most important 
items of cost in transportation and which enters largely into the determination 
of rates. This does not mean, as we view it, that the Government should assume 


to determine wages and hold them at the point determined; but the matter shoul 
be so handled that justice should be assured and, at the same time, sudden and 
violent fluctuations in the wage rate should be avoided. 

The business world is interested in the wage question as applied to the rail 
roads because of its bearing upon freight rates, which in turn have a determining 
influence upon manufacture and commerce. Yet the tendencies which are to bx 
seen in the railroad business are found in others. Strikes are a poor method ot 
settling any labor dispute. Arbitration is but a compromise—at the best an 
attempt at substantial justice. Might it not be possible for the Government 
and organized labor and organized industry and trade to come together on some 
kind of agreement by which wage disputes may be submitted to adjudication-— 
on their merits? Investigations: would take into account all the human and 
material factors concerned and thus produce results which would command the 
respect and the consequent support of the people. 








CONTROL OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The demands made on Congress that public lands should be turned over to the 
States in which they are located has a parallel in Canada. The lieutenant-governor 
of Alberta in his speech ‘‘from the throne’’ February 11 said: 

**T regret to see that the policies of the Federal authorities in regard to the 
handing over of their natural resources to the Prairie Provinces have not yet 
been implemented in the slightest degree. Although requests for a conference 
have been made no time has yet been fixed by the Federal authorities, and | 
bring this matter to your attention for any efforts that you may desire to make 
in the interest of the Province of Alberta.’’ ; : 

There has been an almost exact parallel in the course of land legislation in 
the two countries. Our original States when they framed the Union retained 
control of their public lands and natural resources. Texas also came in as a 
sovereign State and retained title to its public land, but all the rest of the States, 
established first as territories that were carved out of the public land territory 
belonging to the National Government, did not and do not have titles to the 
public lands except as special grants were made by Congress. The publie lands 
were disposed of by title direct from the nation to settlers or by land grants, ete. 

Just the same history was enacted in Canada. The original Provinces which 
made up the confederation of 1867 retained title to the crown lands within their 
areas (crown lands equivalent to our public lands) and the titles of all the lands 
outside of these original Provinces are vested in the Dominion Government. These 
original Provinces consisted of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebee, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. Now the Canadian Provinces established since 
the confederation want the public lands within their borders turned over to 
them, as several of our Western States are demanding that the public lands within 
their borders shall have title vested in them. 

By keeping in mind this parallel Americans not familiar with the Canadian 
land system will have a basis for understanding it. 





FEATURES OF THE YELLOW PINE SITUATION. 


A thorough survey of the present southern pine situation should impress the 
careful and judicious investigator that the danger of overproduction never again 
will menace the producer as much as in the past. This assumption is made for 
the reason that demand has caught up with any supply that is likely to be 
thrown on the market, except, possibly, in periods of financial and industrial 
cataclysm that might come from war, world monetary and business disturb 
ance, and extensive and unusual crop failures. The pessimistic observer right 
now could conjure up from current events in Europe, in Japan, China, and other 
parts of the Orient, as well as on the American continent, notably in Mexico 
and Central America, involving the Monroe doctrine, that the nations are reach- 
ing a crisis portending vast disturbances of international relations that bode 
evil to industrial and business relations that would involve those pertaining to 
lumber production and trade. 

Yet assuming that the demand for forest products will average a normal status 
in the next decade or two the conclusion may be reached that all the lumber 
that can hereafter be produced will be needed for consumption, with especial 
emphasis on southern pine. In the last named particular this conclusion seems 
tenable because of the location of the producing field immediately contiguous to 
that of demand. Yellow pine originates in a part of the United States where 
product is readily marketed in the populous and industrial North, by means of 
direct railway systems, and besides has hundreds of miles of seacoast for water 
shipment to the Northeastern States as well as to Europe, South America, the 
West Indies and other parts of the foreign world. All the year round trans- 
portation and marketing are thus dependable and facile enough to meet all trade 
requirements. Yellow pine has become so staple for constructive and industrial 
uses as to be able to meet any competition from other woods, so no onerous 
battle for place or supremacy will have to be waged in the future with com 
petitive woods. The general requirement in the East, the Central West and the 
Southwest will continually augment as time passes. Moreover, the Southern 
States will require increasing quantities of the home product, a feature that is 
becoming more and more apparent. 

President Carpenter adverted to this condition in his opening address at the 
recent annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New 
Orleans, in calling attention to the rapid development of the South, and the 
resulting increased call for lumber from all parts of that section. What is seen 
ot this development at the present period is but a foretaste of what will become 
an immense consumption of lumber in the South within a very few years. 

Perhaps in no particular will yellow pine producers realize a greater benefit 
than in the development of demand in the Southern States. This is for the 
reason that distribution will be on short hauls, and the requirement largely will 
be for grades of lumber of a coarser quality than can profitably be shipped to 
the more distant North or to foreign markets. This will enable the mill operators 
to use up the raw timber more closely than heretofore and thus add to stumpage 
value and revenue. This is an important matter that should be taken into 
account when the enlargement of local demand is considered. All the good 
lumber that can be cut from yellow pine will thus acquire a specially high value 
and a ready demand. 

In respect to competition in the Northern States from Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain lumber, even when the Panama Canal shall have been opened to com- 
merce, what is contended here is that southern pine, besides having the advantage 
of present possession of great consuming areas, has passed the crest of over- 
production, and hereafter manufacturers need not concern themselves about lack 
of outlet for their product. 

There will be ebb and flow in demand, caused by various happenings to the 
crops, finances and other disturbances of trade, but such occurrences will be 
but temporary; there will be sale for all the output that can be placed on the 
market, and producers will more and more have the advantage in naming prices. 
But this does not mean that production should not be wisely graduated to the 
current and prospective state of the market. No matter how staple and com- 
manding a market commodity may become, a careful operator will keep an eye 
on the relation of supply and demand, and regulate his output accordingly so as 
to make sure that a reasonable return shall be secured in manufacture and sale. 


But it is reasonable-to assume that never again will be witnessed such gluts. 


in yellow pine supply as have characterized the past or such prostrations of 
markets and prices. 
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ATTACKS ON RETAILERS, ATTACKS ON PRINCIPLE. 


About a year ago a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was on a 
train in Kansas when he met a representative of the notorious Appeal to Reason 
and chanced to get into conversation with him in regard to the lumber business. 
The radical said something about the ‘‘lumber trust,’’? but after some discussion 
he admitted there was no probability of such a thing in the production of 
lumber, but thought it might be found locally in the retail trade, and finally 
said: ‘Well, admitting that socialism will not be introduced for some time 
yet, why shouldn’t the lumber manufacturers cut out the middleman and sell 
direct to the consumers? The farmers and townspeople in this State are paying 
too much for their lumber, and if they could buy at the mills and have lumber 
shipped to them direct they would save a lot of money.’’ 

He was informed that in all probability to distribute lumber that way would 
cost more than by the present methods, even granting that there are more 
retail lumber dealers than are really needed and that a few of them may be 
making an undue profit. The business of retailing lumber, as a whole, is not 
especially profitable and at any rate is performing the lumber distributive function 
more cheaply than in any other way that has been suggested. The socialist 
would not admit the correctness of that statement, which was based on the 
claim that the cost of doing business direct between the producers and consumers 
of lumber would far exceed the cost of the present method. 

Imagine the thousands of sawmills that put their products into the general 
market to be each trying to cover with its salesmen its field of distribution 
and to keep in touch with the credits and collections of the same territory. 


The socialist had an answer ready, however, which was that the producers 
should combine and establish their own retailing distributing plants. The 
idea is interesting and has not failed to occur to lumber producers; but it seems 
to them impracticable in any large way and except as an emergency measure 
for some very good reasons. It runs contrary to our whole theory of individualism. 
It is hard enough to get a few mills into a selling agency, and to carry such 
codperation clear through to the consumer is against our whole American habit 
of business. The Government is going to great lengths to prevent combination 
and promote unrestricted competition; but socialism, if it had its way, would 
diminish competition and increase combination until everything was combined 
in a paternalistic organization of society. 

Such a proposition merely serves to emphasize the importance of the retailer, 
of the wholesaler, and of every factor in commerce that exists today as the 
outcome of generations of experiment and experience. Abuses or economic errors 
are to be found in any branch of the lumber business, but they are temporary 
and change their form or disappear as the business develops. In the lumber 
business the retailer is an absolute necessity unless we adopt the socialistic 
ideas suggested by the Kansas radical, against which the National Government 
is waging such persistent warfare. 

In the prosecutions of the retail lumber association there is, then, an inherent 
weakness. A department of the trade which is absolutely necessary unless com 
bination is to be greatly enlarged is prosecuted because of its support of principles 
which are absolutely necessary to its existence. In some instances wrong methods 
may have been adopted in the support of those principles, but the principles 
themselves stand as our only safeguard against a breadth and strength of com- 
bination and monopoly and a concentration of power which the nation dreads. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Reports from some of the centers of distributive trade indicate that business 
the last week was scarcely equal in volume to that of the immediately preceding 
weeks, which were record breakers for winter. The measure of decrease is 
attributed to the changeable weather of a week ago. The last few days, how 
ever, the weather in the northern part of the country has moderated to an 
early April temperature. These conditions seem to indicate an early opening 
of spring. In the general trade the demand for railroad timber and car con- 
struction material of all kinds continues to be a conspicuous feature and on the 
manufacturing side great confidence is expressed that the volume of business 
this year will be large, even greater than that of last year. Reports indicate 
that sales so far have been much greater than for a corresponding period of 
1912. This condition certainly is encouraging to business for the entire season. 
The prevailing opinion also is that mill stocks are lower than usual for this time 
of the year. This induces the belief among manufacturers that prices are bound 
to retain their present strength. 


% 


The weather this winter has been a great disappointment to loggers in northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. There has been a lack of snow with the 
result that small operators have found it practically impossible to get out thei 
logs. But those who depend upon ice roads have been in better position to operate. 
Conditions in northern Wisconsin and Michigan have greatly improved in the 
last few days, however. The farmers and small jobbers who have been pray- 
ing for snow got their desire this week, with the result that they are busily 
hauling timber to the small mills in their vicinity.. The larger operators also 
have reaped the benefits of this weather, with the result that over 300 carloads 
of logs are reported as being received daily in Marinette and Menominee. An 
early spring breakup is predicted and while this would undoubtedly work a 
hardship it should be undefstood that nearly all of the large operators use 
logging railroads and that the logs they will not get to the mill this winter they 
will secure by rail in the summer, so it will be seen that the lack of snow will 
not mean less than a normal input. The energy that may be displayed in this 
direction may depend on the urgency in the demand for lumber. In the South 
there have been torrential rains, especially in the Louisiana yellow pine terri- 
torv. In eastern Texas, also, the rains have been exceedingly heavy. This has 
acted as a deterrent to logging operations, some saying that the input is not 
within 40 or 50 per cent of normal. On the Pacific coast heavy rains have 
done much to clear away the snow, with the result that logging operations are 
assuming great activity. In Maine and New Hampshire lack of snow has played 
havoe with the spruce and hemlock manufacturer. It means a great financial 
loss unless conditions change for the better shortly, for they have been unable to 
get out the logs and have had to stand the upkeep of their logging camps. They 
are all hoping, however, that sufficient snow will arrive in March to enable them 
to get in the crop. f F : 

The northern pine market continues to hold a strong position. Wholesale yards 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and the Tonawandas are well stocked for spring trade, 
although assortments have been heavily drawn on during the winter, and dealers 
are doing all they can to keep stocks filled up. Hemlock is in demand to the 
limit of supply. In the North and East mills have about exhausted their stocks 
of dry lumber, and prices are very stiff. With the sudden check of logging in 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin there should be a tendency further to stiffen 
the prices of hemlock in those States. 


* 


Southern pine mills are still supplied with orders a-plenty, while mill stocks 
are reported to be much broken in assortment. In the Southeast trade is claimed 
to be of such character as to keep the mills busy for 90 days filling orders already 
on the books. On the Gulf coast a good demand prevails for sawn timber, with 
short supplies and high prices because the interior and coastwise demand is so 
urgent that comparatively few logs are being converted into sawed product. Yard 
trade is the dullest feature of the market, but with the coming of spring there 
should be an unusually large demand, as a vast amount of building has beén 
already projected. The demand for all kinds of railroad material is still as 
urgent as 30 days ago. In the Southeast the lines are all reaching out to the 
Gulf in anticipation of the opening of the Panama Canal. In the Central South 
many of the mills are reported almost absolutely unable to supply the demands 
of the railroads using yellow pine. The Mexican trade has practically come to a 
standstill owing to the revolution in that country. In northwestern Louisiana 
stocks are badly broken, due to the combination of bad weather and heavy buy- 


ing. Flooring, finish, ceiling and boards are reported exceedingly scarce. In 
the middle Southwest, with Kansas City as a market center, the general demand 
is increasing. The weather the last week has been decidedly spring-like, with 
the result that much outside construction isebeing pushed. 

* * * 

Demand in North Carolina pine continues steadily active for the better grades, 
with prices even higher than heretofore. Low-grade stuff is not moving as rap 
idly as before February 1. However, orders still on the books are enough to 
last for 30 days. This places the manufacturer in a position to make a stand for 
the present basis of values. Edge box 4/4 is still given the most attention by 
both manufacturer and bpyer. , 

The hardwood industry is retaining its prominence in the lumber business. 
Probably never before have conditions been so satisfactory from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint. Up to the last week conditions in the South were such as 
to lessen the input of logs, with the result that there will be no such thing 
as surplus of dry hardwoods for the rest of the year. Buyers who have visited 
the South recently have found that prices are becoming firmer as the spring ap- 
proaches, They also find that manufacturers are not eager to dispose of their 
product unless they can get their figure. There has been a steady active request 
for all kinds of lumber during the winter. The furniture trade is usually dor- 
mant during the first three winter months and was not notably active for 
several months preceding. However, the industry is now getting into the mar- 
ket, and if there is to be any shortage in the furniture woods it is likely to be 
disclosed soon. The agricultural implement makers carry stocks so far ahead 
that when there is a shortage in the woods used in that industry it is not at once 
revealed. In the principal woods used in car building, wagon making and inte- 
rior finish work there is a more noticeable scarcity of the varieties usually re- 
quired. Wholesalers all report that it is much easier to sell lumber than to 
buy it. Plain oak still leads, but in many centers quarter sawed oak shows a 
pronounced gain in demand, Cottonwood and gum are selling freely and poplar 
is doing better than earlier in the season; and that advancing prices on pine, 
cypress and other hardwoods must boost the price of poplar before long seems 
inevitable. A scarcity of dry southern hardwoods at the mills helps the sale of 
northern hardwoods. Birch, maple and elm are selling well at stiff prices, and 
basswood has made a distinct gain in both demand and price. 


* * * 


The demand for cypress during the winter has been so steady that manufac- 
turers begin to see a possibility that stocks will become so broken as to cause 
more difficulty than heretofore in promptly filling orders. So far, however, all 
requirements have been satisfied. All the markets and consuming centers report 
as favorable a state of the cypress trade. 


* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific coast are rapidly righting themselves. Logging camps 
are again starting up, as the recent warm winds and rains have done yeomen 
service in clearing off the snow. The three branches of trade—rail, cargo and 
local—are in a flourishing condition, and demand at Tacoma is steady, with 
prices holding firm all along the line, with the possible exception of common 
lumber. The outlook for the red cedar shingle trade is good, and while it is a 
little early for much business stocks are very low, with prices ranging f. o. b. 
mills $2.15 to $2.20 for clears and $1.70 to $1.75 for stars. The trend of the 
market is upward. In the Grays Harbor territory all logging camps are in full 
swing. There is some talk of increasing the price of logs $2. This is thought 
by some to be altogether too high, as it would send dressed lumber up fully 
$4 a thousand. On Bellingham Bay all are satisfied that the coming year will be 
one of great prosperity in the lumber and the shingle industry. Coastwise trade 
is active, while foreign quotations are increasing. The rail business is also 
showing considerable improvement. In the Kootenai country about the same 
conditions prevail. A noticeable enlargement of demand for Pacific coast lumber 
has been seen in the trans-Missouri territory and dealers who heretofore have 
met the requirement with southern and northern pine are beginning to make 
interesting comment on this change of trade conditions. 


* * * 


Demand for eastern spruce is keeping up remarkably well considering that 
this is the dullest period of the year. Prices unquestionably will be decidedly 
firm for this product during 1913, as manufacturers are very backward in get- 
ting logs to the mills owing to lack of snow. Stocks in yards are low in the 
East, with inquiries numerous. 
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The significant feature of the money and banking 
situation up to the beginning of this week was the con- 
tinued movement of gold from this country to Europe, 
which the comparatively firm rates for money seemed to 
have favored rather than otherwise. Returns from the 
Bank of England showed that the monetary situation in 
Europe was not as comfortable as might be desired, that 
institution showing a falling off in reserves as compared 
with the week.previous, the position in that respect being 
weaker than a year ago. Yet that the Bank of England 
had not made a reduction in the rate since the beginning 
of the year was considered significant, though at a like 
time last year it already had made a reduction. The 
clearing house institutions of New York were expected 
to be able to make a better showing by the end of the 
week, as the calling of loans and the higher rates for 
money have attracted outside funds which should have 
drawn down the loan item considerably. In New York 
the time money market continued upward, a condition 
that was reflected in other reserve centers. Rates for all 
periods had advanced to a level of 44% and 4%4, though 
in the metropolis the volume of business was light. In 
Chicago money was firm at 5 and 5% per cent on com- 
mercial paper, and the same on collateral and over the 
counter. In New York and at interior banking centers 
the disposition was to hold the money situation in hand 
without any effort to raise rates further or to disturb the 
present basis. 
* * * 

In the country at large business in general lines con- 
tinues to be good, though there are some cross currents 
and variations as between localities, which, however, do 
not seriously affect the average condition. The prevail- 
ing business volume is being carried along by the con- 
tinued force of the last year’s crop marketing, and busi- 
ness opinion favors the conclusion that there will be no 
serious letup until the end of the half year, whatever 
may happen after that. Continued war disturbance in 
southeastern Europe and the revolution in Mexico cause 
some unpleasant conjecture and unrest among the en- 
gineers of high finance, but the mass of business men, 
such as manufacturers and merchants, are determined to 
make hay while the sun shines and trust luck or fortune 
or Providence for results in the last half of the year. 

* = = 

The office of the controller of the currency, at Wash- 
ington, announces that national bank directors the coun- 
try over are making real examinations, rather than those 
of the pretentious kind that in the past have been too 
much in evidence. This is shown by the character of the 
reports of directors’ examining committees which are 
being received at the office of the controller. Last year 
that functionary asked all the national banks outside the 
reserve cities to furnish his department with copies of 
the reports made by their examining committees. These 
reports were carefully checked up. When incomplete 
examinations were evident instructions were given to the 
directors as to the way they should be made. The exam- 
iners were also asked to take the matter up with the 
directors, and to return such information as might be 
desired. Directors’,examinations have always been said 
to be inefficient for the reason that the men who con- 
stitute the boards in country banks, except the officers, 
were usually not capable of accurately examining the 
bank’s affairs beyond the work of counting the cash on 
hand and examining the loans and discounts. This, it is 
said, is not now the case. As a result of the campaign of 
education carried on by the controller’s office during the 
last year more than 90 per cent of the reports currently 
received are found to cover practically every essential 
point in the bank’s examinations, while at the same time 
the percentage of satisfactory reports is becoming larger 
as time passes. 

* * * 

The farmers of the country are receiving a good deal 
of attention from the bankers these days. They have 
been instructed by the banks as to how to run their busi- 
ness and those institutions have become much interested 
in the increased productivity of the soil. Moreover, the 
associated banks have become much interested in pro- 
viding a more adequate and scientific credit for the 
farmers, with a greater borrowing privilege and facility. 
All this has been tentative and persuasive, with an ap 
parent conviction that the farmers need help that they 
do not now get, so that they may be abfe to do a better 
business and contribute more to wealth for themselves 
and the country; for the foundation of our prosperity is 
seen to be in that of the agricultural class. But the 
Minnesota bankers are going into the question deeper 
than that of mere education, exhortation and persuasion. 
Suggestion has been made that a little force be used to 
reorganize northwestern farming on a better basis than 
yet has prevailed. The president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis is reported to have pro- 
posed to the State Bankers” Association of Minnesota 
and North Dakota that the members shall cooperate in 
refusing loans to farmers who refuse or fail to raise live- 
stock in connection with their grain farming. The posi- 
tion is taken that exclusively raising grain crops impairs 
the fertility of the soil and thus undermines the credit 
of the farmers seeking to borrow money. It is claimed 
that meat prices will soon become prohibitive, since 
farmers are getting $15 a head for their hogs. Hence 
‘“something drastic’? will have to be done to promote 
the growing of livestock. But the Minnesota and North 
Dakota bankers should beware of the Government 
sleuths. A combination of bankers to force the farmers 
to do anything for the benefit of the money lenders 
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would be verging very close to an assumed violation of 
the antitrust law. 
* * * 

From Montreal come reports that steps are being taken 
by the United States Steel Corporation for the incor- 
poration of the designed steel city at Sandwich, Ontario, 
as a separate municipality. The bill for this purpose 
will be presented to the Ontario Legislature during the 
session which opens in Mareh. The property indicated 
in the application includes a tract of 2,500 acres, which 
is owned by the corporation. The government of the 
proposed city will be by commission, if the managers can 
have their wishes carried oyt by legislation. Three mem- 
bers will constitute the. board. This movement of the 
Steel Corporation shows that it is well satisfied with its 
experiment at Gary, Ind., and proposes to adopt the 
municipality scheme in its future manufacturing centers. 
In this way it can carry out measures for sanitary drain- 
age, water supply, streets, lighting, housing of the people 
according to modern demands, and in every way meet the 
insistent requirement that working people shall be better 
treated in the future than in the past. By recent inves- 
tigation, under Government and unofficial auspices, the 
condition of living and sanitation at many of the iron 
and steel plants has been found deplorable, simply be- 
cause they have grown up without any care by operators 
to interfere with the manner of life of their work people. 
But an awakening has occurred in respect to such mat- 
ters, and the more advanced and financially capable com- 
panies are seeking to reform the living conditions of 
their working forces. They are doing this partly because 
they have been aroused thereto by the probes of Govern- 
ment and public sentiment, partly because they have 
become convinced that it is a good economical measure, 
and partly, let us believe, from a human impulse that 
has been inspired by a moral responsibility that formerly 
was scarcely recognized by masters toward those who 
served them. This shows a healthy progress in the 
humanity of employers that means much for the future 
welfare of the working class. 





EVENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

John H. Patterson, of the National Cash Register 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio, February 17 was sentenced to 
serve one year in the county jail at Troy, Ohio, and to 
pay a fine of $5,000 for violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Twenty-eight other officials and employees 
of the company were given jatl sentences varying from 
three months to one year and were ordered to pay the 
costs of prosecution. 


Ragnar Omtvedt, of the Norge Ski Club of Chicago, 
established a world’s record February 16 in the Amer- 


ican Ski Association tourney when he made a long stand- * 


ing jump of 169 feet, without fall. 


The Burlington Railroad is protesting the payment 
of a fee of $110,000 to the State of Illinois for the 
renewal of its charter rights by the State for a 50- 
year period, claiming, under the law passed in 1911, 
the fee should be only $2.50. Other lines are con- 
fronted with the same problem. 


The eleven individual and eleven corporation de- 
fendants in the trial of the bathtub trust in the 
United States district court at Detroit, Mich., were 
found guilty February 15 of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law and fined $51,006. 


Charles Major, author of ‘‘When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,’’ ‘‘Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,’’ and 
other romances, died at Shelbyville, Ind., recently. 


Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, died Feb- 
ruary 17 in his one-room cabin which he built in the 
Piedmont Hills in California, near San Francisco, 
many years ago. He was 72 years old. 


The suffragette army, bound from New York to 
Washington, arrived at Wilmington, Del., February 18, 
completing half of the long march to the capital. 


Gov. Wilson’s seven antitrust bills February 18 
passed the New Jersey House of Representatives in 
exactly the same form as they passed the Senate. The 
bills were signed by the governor February 19 and be- 
came laws. 

Washington. 

President Taft February 14 vetoed the Dillingham- 
Burnett immigration bill because of the provision 
which would bar from the United States aliens who 
could not read some language or dialect. 


By a vote of 72 to 18 the Senate February 18 re- 
passed the immigration bill without change over Presi- 
dent Taft’s veto. 


Preparations are being completed for the convention 
of the National Good Roads’ Association, which will 
be held in Washington March 5 and 6. It is estimated 
that between 1,200 and 1,500 delegates representing 
every State in the Union will be in attendance. 

The omnibus public building bill, carrying total 
appropriations of $25,643,800, was reported to the 
House February 15. It proposes a new building for the 
Interior Department not to exceed in cost $2,500,000 
exclusive of site. 


Secretary Knox and Ambassador Jusserand signed 
a convention February 13 to extend for another period 
of five years the arbitration treaty between the United 
States and France which will expire March 12. 


The Connecticut River bill was passed by the Senate 
February 17 by a vote of 74 to 12 after several provi- 
sions had been stricken out. In its present form the 
bill simply permits the Connecticut River Co. to recon- 
struct a dam near Windsor locks under the usual terms 
by which the Government protects its rights of navi- 
gation. 

Carrying a total appropriation of $94,585,628 the 
Army appropriation bill was reported to the Senate 
February 12 from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The committee increased the allowances made by the 
House to the extent of $680,450. 


Cipriano Castro’s right to remain in the United 
States as a vistor will be decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, to which the Government will appeal 
directly from the decision of United States District, 
Judge Ward overruling Secretary Nagel’s offer for 
Castro’s exclusion. 


Coinage of the new nickel was ordered February 18 
by Secretary MacVeagh despite thé objections of 
certain slot machine interests. It will be placed ix 
circulation in about a week. 


Charges that Pennsylvania Railroad Co. land, sold 
to the sanitary district for $1,300,000, was in reality 
a Chicago River encroachment on land of the State of 
Illinois, are behind a resolution approved February 18 
by the House river and harbor committee at the in- 
stance of Rep. Sabath. 


The Johnson bill to prohibit Washington hotels, 
boarding houses and restaurants from raising their 
prices for the inauguration and extending the same 
restrictions to cabs and taxicabs with penalty of a 
fine of $100 for each violation, was favorably reported 
to the House and an effort will be made to have it con- 
sidered under a special rule. 


According to the Geological Survey, more limestone 
is produced in the United States than any other kind 
of stone. The value of the output in 1911 was $33,897,- 
362, a decrease of $706,316 from 1910. 


The pension bill carrying apropriations aggregating 
$181,300,000 was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives February 18. A paragraph in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, providing that after July 1, 
1913, no pension should be paid to a nonresident not a 
citizen of the United States, except for actual disabili- 
ties incurred in the service, was stricken out. 


The Senate Judicial Committee in its majority re- 
port submitted to the Senate February 19 recommends 
the passage of the $100,000,000 Rockefeller foundation 
bill. 

The Senate Committee on Postoffice has recommended 
an amendment to the postoffice appropriation bill which 
will provide the direct. nomination of fourth class 
postmasters by the people in the district in which 
the postoffice is situated. 

The House of Representatives failed February 19 to 
pass the immigration bill over President Taft’s veto. 


FOREIGN. 

The second Norwegian expedition sent to the relief 
of the German scientists in a remote part of Spitz- 
bergen has not succeeded in its undertaking. It left 
Advent Bay late in January, but returned to Green 
Harbor in a pitiful condition. 

Lieut. Mittner of the Austrian Army while making 
a trial flight in a new aeroplane February 17 fell from 
a height of 300 feet and was killed. The German 
aviator Lenk was killed at Leipsic, Germany, Feb- 
ruary 15 while attempting a gliding flight from a 
height of 2,400 feet. His aeroplane toppled over in 
midair. 

The new Japanese Cabinet has been formed with 
Admiral Yamanoto as premier. 

President Francisco I. Madero was arrested at the 
national palace in Mexico City on the afternoon of 
February 18 by Gen. Blanquet. Later he voluntarily 
signed his resignation. Gen. Victoriano Huerta, com- 
mander of the Federal troops, was proclaimed provi- 
sional President of Mexico. The rebels in the north of 
Mexico do not approve of the selection of Huerta and 
will continue the rebellion unless another is chosen to 
manage the affairs of Mexico, preferably Senor de la 
Barra or Gen. Trevino. 

The country residence of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer David Lloyd-George at Walton, England, was 
practically destroyed February 19 by a bomb, which, 
the police say, was placed there either by militant 
suffragets or their male sympathizers. 

At a sale in London February 19 an autograph 
letter from George Washington to Samuel Powell, 
dated February 5, 1789, brought $1,250. y 

A great fire in the center of Tokio, Japan, February 
19 destroyed 1,000 buildings. 

Raymond Poincare February 18 took over the office 
of President of the French Republic from Armand 
Fallieres, who retired after serving his full term of 
seven years. 
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OPPOSE ANTIDISCRIMINATION. 


Lumber Interests See Ban on Price Cutting—Would 
Affect Disposal of Perishable Stock. 


MADISON, WIS., Feb. 17.—Lumber companies and other 
manufacturing interests over the State are strenuously 
opposing the so-called antidiscrimination bill introduced 
in the legislature, on the ground that it would prevent 
the cutting of prices to reduce stock or dispose of unsea- 
sonable or perishable stock, The bill aims to prevent 
competition by the method of underselling at given 
points, such as is alleged to be used by the Standard 
Oil Co. 

The following representatives of corporations have 
appeared against the proposed measure before the judi- 
ciary committee of the house: 

J. V. Quarles, representing the Wilbur Lumber Co. and 
the Plankington Packing Co.; C. L. Barnes, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Kenosha; Francis J. Dicker, the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the State; T. H. Heddles, 
the Heddles Hardwood Lumber Co, and the Brittingham- 
Hixon Lumber Co. 


ATTACK BILL-OF-LADING RULES. 


Exporters Charge Discrimination Against Shipments 
on Local Bills in Favor of Through Bills. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 18.—In a petition of inter- 
vention forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last Saturday, the Lumbermen’s Association of New 
Orleans attacks the agreement recently arranged by the 
representatives of local rail and steamship lines relative 
to the issuance and treatment of forest product ship- 
ments on through bills of lading from territory west of 
the Mississippi River. Most of the local exporters, it is 
set forth, are compelled to handle their shipments from 
the interior on local bills, to which the new rules do not 
apply. Petitioners complain that the rules just agreed 
upon constitute undue and unreasonable discrimination 
against export shipments on local bills and in favor of the 
shipments on through bills. It is pointed out that 
through-bill shipments, under the new arrangements, en- 
joy certain advantages in regard to computation of 
free time, allowances of additional time for delay in rail 
transit, and the like, which are denied to shipments on 
local bills. ‘‘In legal effect,’’ it is contended, ‘‘there 
can be no distinction between shipments on through and 
local bills of lading for exports, and no warrant of law 
for any different treatment in the matter of demurrage, 
ete.’’? The commission is asked to compel the defendant 
lines to publish and enforce rules insuring ‘‘ just and 
equal treatment’’ to export shipments of both classes. 

A hearing on this case, which was initiated several 
months ago by the Memphis exporters, has been ordered 
in New Orleans, for February 27. Special Examiner 
Marshall of the commerce commission will preside. 





COMPENSATION LAW CHANGES. 


Industrial Commission of Wisconsin Would Revise 
Statute—Extra Penalties Provided Thereby. 


MAapISsoN, Wis., Feb. 18.—The Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission advocates several changes in the Wisconsin 
Workmen’s compensation law, and Assemblyman George 
Bingham will introduce a bill to bring about the follow- 
ing changes: 

All employers automatically brought under the bill unless 
they protest. : 

The contributory negligence defense abrogated, save where 
less than four people are employed. 

Specific indemnities fixed for the loss of an eye, hand, 
ete, 

Permanent disability to be compensated by one and one- 
half times the death benefit. , 

Penalties of 15 per cent extra fixed for employers who 
fail to provide safety appliances, and a similar deduction 
for negligent employees. ‘ : 

Higher compensation for railroad men is urged because 
of danger in the work. 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED. 


Conservers of Timberland Tell Nature of Their Work 
— Fire-Fighting Methods Explained. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 17.—-The convention of forest 
rangers held in this city last week brought to public 
notice some of the important and serious work of these 
conservers of timber and timberland. Methods of fight- 
ing fire in the mountains were discussed extensively by 
experts and by the working rangers. One of the most 
notable addresses was that delivered by T. D. Woodbury, 
of San Francisco, Government district superintendent of 
sylviculture, who said, among other things: 


Four-fifths of the timber of California is in private 
hands. There are 1,800 large timber owners in the State 
whose holdings are worth more than $88,500,000. p 

Touching upon the subject of concentration of timber 
upon public domains, Mr. Woodbury pointed out that 40 
years ago three-fourths of the timber in California was on 
public domains. Now four-fifths of this is in private 
hands, he said, due to the large number of Government 
grants to railroads and sales made by the Government at 
$1.50 to $2.50 an acre. During the last 40 years, he 
asserted, this timberland has increased fifty-fold_in value. 

The success of the new policy of the Forest Service in 
issuing long-term contracts instead of the old five-year 
contracts in sales of timber on Government reserves also 
was emphasized by Mr. Woodbury. He said that during 
the last six months, through this policy, the service had 
sold $2,225,000 worth of timber in California alone, as 
against $232,000 sold during the previous year. 

In discussing estimates and technical points, the speaker 


said that the department was endeavoring to place stump- 
age rates upon a systematic basis. The present plan, he 
stated, was first to ascertain the cost to the producer of 
getting the lumber to the market and then its market 
price. Taking the difference, a fair percentage of profit 
was allowed to the producer, usually 20 per cent, and the 
balance went to the department as stumpage. 

Mr. Woodbury also spoke of lumber trespass and the 
free use of Government timber. During the last year, he 
said, under the law which allows each forest settler $20 
worth of timber, the Government had given away 8,500,000 
board feet of timber, valued at $14,797, at a cost of $7,000. 
In speaking of forest planting, Mr. Woodbury stated that 
out of the 21,000,000 acres of national forest reserves but 
12,000,000 acres were actually timbered. Of the balance 
1,000,000 acres was being replanted and the remainder, he 
said, was either too stony or owing to its location in 
relation to timbered lands it would naturally reforest 
itself. Of the reserves in this State, he said, 500 acres 
were replanted last year. 





SOUTH AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Likelihood of Encroachment on United States Trade 
Remote—Bright Future Forecast. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 17.—The American lumber 
market need have no fear of competition from South 
America for a good many years, according to Ira P. 
Smith, general manager of the Southern Brazil Lumber 
& Colonization Co., a subsidiary of the Southern Brazil 
Railway Co., who with his wife and daughter is spending 
a portion of the winter here. Mr. Smith stated, how- 
ever, that the future of South America in the lumber 
world was great. There are still, he said, vast areas of 
virgin timber which will eventually reach the market. 
At present, he said, practically all the lumber that is now 
being cut there, with the exception of the valuable hard- 
woods, is being used for home consumption. His concern, 
he said, found its principal market in Buenos Aires. 
Said he: 

With the opening of the Panama Canal will begin the 
shipping of South American pine to this country, but not, 
however, in large enough quantities to affect the local 
market. The South American pine is peculiar and it 
wears exceedingly wéll. I would not say, however, that 
it is superior to American hard pine. 


UNREST IN THE LABOR WORLD. 


Reports of Agitation in the South Contradictory—l. 
W. W. Active There and in the West. 





As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to 
press telegrams were received from Shreveport and Lake 
Charles, La., referring to disturbances the night of Feb- 
ruary 17 at Merryville, La., where the plant of the Ameri- 
can Lumber Co. is located. Digesting the somewhat 
vague and contradictory information contained in these 
telegrams, it appears that citizens at Merryville ordered 
certain labor agitators supposed to be connected with the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers and the Industrial 
Workers of the World to leave town and enforced the 
order. Some fist fights occurred and one negro was 
slightly wounded, The occurrence led to wild rumors 
of a bloody riot, resulting in a couple of deaths and the 
injury of several people, but this is denied by later 
advices. One dispatch says: 

The citizens’ committee consisted of about 50 prominent 
men and perfect order prevailed. These citizens say they 
will fight any future efforts of the union men in the way 
of intimidation and coercion. ‘The big mill of the American 
Lumber Co., which employs over 1,000 men, is running full 
time. Neither the deputy sheriffs nor the mill guards have 
taken any part in the recent actions of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. More than 400 unemployed lumberjacks are at De 
Ridder, due to the closing of the Ludington mill now under- 
going repairs. Many union agitators are among this num- 
ber and fears are expressed that an organized effort will 
be made to return these deposed leaders to Merryville. Such 
au movement will be resisted. 


Citizens take a Hand. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 19.—The shooting of a negro 
laborer of the American Lumber Co.’s plant at Merry- 
ville, La., Monday night by unknown parties gave rise 
to exaggerated reports of a bloody gun riot between the 
Industrial Workers of the World and the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers, on one side, and strike breakers on the 
other, and it was said to have resulted in two deaths and 
injuries to several, with prospect of more serious trouble. 

Official investigation shows that there was no riot, and 
no fatalities except in the case of the one negro. The 
exciting reports were due in a measure to several fist 
fights following an organized, successful effort by lead- 
ing citizens of Merryville to force from the town a 
dozen or more strikers and agitators who have been try- 
ing to cause trouble ever since the strike at the American 
Lumber Co.’s plant. Notwithstanding the fistie en- 
counters the citizens removed the undesirables, includ- 
ing Charles Cline, William Baker and Charles Denny. 

It is reported that the undesirables will try to return. 
If so, more trouble may be expected. 


Trouble in Sight on the Coast. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17—That I. W. W. forces are 
planning a big walkout of employees of sawmill and log- 
ging companies to be started May 1 is rumored here. 
Organizers are said to be at work now among the loggers 
and mill employees attempting to line them up for a 
general strike on May 1. The scene of the activities 
covers the entire Northwest, including Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. A big demonstration is 
said to be planned in Seattle for that date with a parade 
of members of the I. W. W. organization carrying at its 
head the red flag. 


TO STUDY LOGGING EQUIPMENT. 


Dutch Timbermen Control Big Areas in the East 
Indies—To Use American Machinery. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—Two prominent Dutch 
timbermen operating in the islands of Sumatra and 
Java were visiting in this city last week. They were 
A. G. A. von Elde and H. Doyer, and their purpose in 
coming here was to study heavy logging equipment with 
a view of placing orders. In speaking of their visit 
here, Mr. von Elde said: 


_ While our headquarters is at Amsterdam we have conces 
sions from the Dutch Government for the use of 75,000 
acres of timberland in the island of Sumatra and previously 
a similar concession in the island of Java. On this new 
concession the timber is exclusively teak and averages as 
large in diameter as the Douglas fir of Oregon. We will 
sell it to the Government for railroad ties and bridge 
timbers. 

In handling timber of such size, and at the same time 
having to utilize our own mills, it must be done at the least 
expense. We have decided to purchase logging engines here 
and engage some experienced loggers to start the work in 
Sumatra. For the first few years we are under contract 
to deliver our entire output to the Government railroads, 
but later we will begin shipping the teak to the European 
and American markets. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


Prominent Lumberman Believes United States, If It 
Intervenes, Will Do So Without Bloodshed. 





‘St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—That the United States 
will be compelled to take a hand in Mexican affairs 
and that when it does it will be without bloodshed is 
the opinion of Charles M. MeDaris, vice president of 
the Big Four Lumber Co., who paid many visits to the 
City of Mexico a year or two ago. 

Mrs. MeDaris and family spent about eight months 
in the Mexican capital for her health and while she 
was there Mr. McDaris visited that city a number of 
times. During these visits he made a pretty thorough 
study of the conditions prevailing in the country. 

Speaking to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent 
last week, when at any hour intervention by the United 
States was looked for, Mr. MeDaris said: 

I do not believe a shot will be fired when the American 
army crosses the border. ‘The business interests are heavily 
American, and these interests will welcome the United 
States. At least a protectorate, as in Cuba, probably 
eventually will have to be established, until the country 
cin be set on foot. ~Owing to the nature of the country, 
however, it is possible that guerrilla warfare will be car 
ried on, and if such is attempted the mountains and rugged 
country will enable the inhabitants to carry it on for some 
time. The Pearson interests in Mexico probably represent 
$150,000,000, and this English syndicate will undoubtedly 
he glad to see the United States supervise matters in Mexico. 
rhe English company is the greatest rival of the Standard 
Oil Co. in Mexico. 

Mr. MeDaris does not beneve the Americans are 
getting the -volume of trade from Mexico that they 
should and he attributes this partly to the unfamiliarity 
of the traveling salismen with the methods and customs 
of the Mexican people. 





TERM SWITCHING RULES UNFAIR. 


Louisville Board of Trade Asks Interstate Commerce 
Commission for Relief Therefrom. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—As an outcome of the 
recent eftort of the Louisville Board of Trade to obtain 
favorable action by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. in the way of relief to the industrial interests of the 
city from its alleged unfair and reactionary switching rules 
applicable to all traffic entering and leaving Louisville, 
the board of trade, through its attorney, Louis B. Wehle, 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint setting forth the city’s case and asking relief. 
The complaint states that the railroad, at a time when 
it was the only common carrier of any importance serv- 
ing the city, procured franchises and rights of way at 
a cost insignificant compared to their present value, and 
has in this manner preempted to a great extent the 
natural and necessary ways of approach to the better 
manufacturing sites around the city, to the exclusion of 
other roads constructed at a later date. The relief asked 
is that the Louisville & Nashville, as a carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce, and hence subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission, shall be compelled to inter- 
change carload traffic between its lines and those of 
other companies at Louisville, for a reasonable compensa- 
tion, ceasing its present practice of refusing to accord 
such service, thereby bringing about the conditions com- 
plained of. The importance of the matter to the manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of the city can not be 
overestimated. The city has won its preeminent position 
as a hardwood and woodworking center rather in spite 
of than with the assistance of the railroad, and with 
favorable treatment by the Louisville & Nashville insured 
the lumber and other industries will receive a powerful 
impetus. P 





About 70 per cent of the railroad ties used in Canada 


_ are still hewn instead of sawn, and a very small propor- 


tion of them are creosoted or otherwise preservatively 
treated. Preserving: plants are, however, being estab- 
lished and by the use of the cheaper woods, and par- 
ticularly lodge pole pine in the west, great saving is 
expected.” 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


The Reading of Plans. 
WENATCHEE, WASH., Feb. 17.-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I understand from your paper that you publish a 


book that will give a lumberman the necessary lessons in 
reading plans and taking off lumber lists from them_ cor 
rectly. I am desirous of getting one of these books. Kindly 
advise me the cost of same and I will remit. 
WILLIAM F. CONNOR. 

| The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sells a book entitled ‘‘ Es- 
timating,’*’ which retails at $1 prepaid, and whieh gives 
fairly complete information on the taking off of quan- 
tities from blue prints. Some experience as a car 
penter is, of course, desirable in order to pick this up 
readily, but anyone having access to buildings under 
construction will be able easily to get the general hang 
of the matter. At the same time, the taking off of ac 
eurate quantities is not altogether an easy matter and 
some curious mistakes are made by inexperienced hands. 
—Editor. } 














More About Saw Speeds. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Your 
issue of the Sth inst., under Query and Comment, contains 
a question asked by a correspondent, as follows: “What is 
the speed of the cutting edge of a circular saw, etec., in 
order to do good work?” 

Our calcuiations for speed of all circulars and other saws 
always have been upon the basis of 10,000 feet a minute; 
fundamentally that is the starting point, and in softweods 
it is a safe rule to go by. Circular saws wear smaller all 
the time unless fitted with inserted teeth which few large 
mills have; consequently the periphery speed grows consid 
erably less before the saw is worn out, and for that reason 
some millmen want a higher speed to start with. 

We have built mills using 60-inch saws to run 800 revolu 
tions a minute and 66-inch saws 650 revolutions a minute, 
and all such saws in softwood have about one tooth to the 
inch of diameter. except in white Oregon fir, where they 
used to use, and I presume they do yet, 32 inserted teeth in 
a 60-inch saw. In that wood it is impossible to use as fine 
tooth saws as we do in the East. I saw a 60-inch Lockwood 
saw stall a 24-inch engine in the cut at old Tacoma. It 
had 60 teeth, and yet with a 32-teeth Spalding it went along 
about its business. The event was a surprise, showing that 
the more teeth a saw has the more power it took to drive 
it. Daniel Corry. of the Menomonee River Lumber Co., was 
with me at the time, and said if he had not seen it he would 
not have believed it, for he thought as I did that the more 
teeth a saw had (up to a throat limit, of course) the easier 
it would cut, but coarse teeth make washboard lumber; 
that’s the trouble. 

In band saws I would adopt 9,500 to 10,000 feet for soft- 
wood and about 8,500 feet for hardwood, but many smart 
millmen want higher speeds and we have to gratify them; 
but for circulars I would adopt 10,000 feet as a basis in 
softwood, and 1,000 feet less in hardwood, for the speed 
gets less as the saws get smaller. D. CLINT PRESCOTT. 









{Mr. Prescott’s letter is very interesting, and es- 
pecially what he has to say regarding the spacing of 
teeth.— Editor. | 


PDA" 


Rim Speed of Saws. 


JERSEY SHORE, Pa., Feb. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have been a saw filer all my life, and have filed 
all kinds of saws. From my own experience, I would say 
that the majority of mills run their saws too fast for good 
work. The speed should depend upon the kind of timber 
you are sawing. If it is soft timber you can run band saws 
as fast as 11,000 feet a minute; and circular saws, say 5- 
foot saws, can run 1,000 revolutions a minute. Take the 
same saws on hickory and you would have to reduce the 
speed to 500 or 550 revolutions for the circular saw and 
about 6.000 or 6,500 feet for the band saw. I presume 
the reason for this is that the harder wood causes greater 
friction on the saws and friction causes heat. If you ran 
thicker saws you could increase the speed. Small circular 
saws are thicker in proportion than large saws. ‘This is the 
reason they can run at a higher speed than the larger 


Take 5-gauge band saws and run them on wheels and 
perhaps you could run them at a 3,000-foot speed and da 
good work in certain woods. It is my opinion that there 
are many men who, if they would run their saws at 
smaller rate of speed, with plenty of power, would 
better looking bank accounts. A. SMITHGALS. 


a 
have 


{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to have this ex- 
perience of a saw filer. Mr. Smithgals suggests that 
the manufacturer of sawmills may not have worked 
out the best actual speeds with scientific accuracy. 
Possibly this is true, because Frederick W. Taylor, in 
his study of the cutting speed of metals, found that 
the speed data furnished by the manufacturers of lathes 
and of other kinds of metal-cutting machines were 
extremely inaccurate. It is probably true that a saw 
of thicker gauge will carry a heavier rim speed, having 
a greater amount of metal to dissipate the heat caused 
by friction. At the same time the inquiry suggests 
itself, ‘‘Even though a saw may be run at a higher 
speed in pine than in hickory, exactly what does the 
higher speed accomplish?’’ 

We have another reply on this subject from a saw- 
mill manufacturer who is able to defend himself as to 
the criticism made by Mr. Smithgals. 

If we can get the old saw filers started on a subject 
like this, we may expect something good. Who will be 
the next to contribute ?—Editor. | 

~ 
More About the Seasoning of House Finish. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBR., Feb. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN : teferring to the complaint of W. J. Fraser, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., in last week's issue, I beg to say the de- 
fect of finishing, doors, sash, flooring, etec., being full of 
moisture when entering new work is universal throughout 
the Mississippi Valley. In the territory referred to here 
and there a yard protects its interior finish from moisture 
by steam, hot air, or stoves, but throughout this valley such 
yards are rare. The reason for this material being placed 
in buildings full of moisture is lack of knowledge of the 
men who pay the bills. Few men who pay for new houses 
ever give such a defect more than a passing glance, accept- 
ing it as something over which they have no control. 

Of course, this defect could be produced after the doors 
had left a steam-heated room by being placed in position 
before the plastering had a chance to season. The builder 
or owner is generally in a great hurry about this stage of 
operation for doors and flooring to be in place, so as to 
give the painter a chance to begin work. The owner and 
his good wife are interested to know at what time the 
building will be ready to move into. If the heating plant 
was started up and the plastering well dried out, then the 








doors and all trim and flooring could be well dried before 
being placed, and cracks of 3/16 inch in the floor would be 
rare, as would shrunk doors. I have seen doors in good 
houses with panels shrunk so badly that a blade of a putty 
knife could be inserted between the panel and the stile. The 
lumber that such doors were made of posstbly a long time 
prior to their manufacture had been run through a dry kiln, 
but the chances are that the panel was not as wide as it 
should have been. ' 

We trust the advice given by the editor to Mr. Fraser to 
introduce more moisture will be heeded by many. Save 
your coal bills and have good comfortable living rooms. 
bo not depend upon the thermometer altogether, but buy 
a moisture gauge and run up the humidity, and dispense 
with colds and sore throats, MONROE TAYLOR. 

| Mr. Taylor has done no more in his letter than to 
emphasize the editorial position in the initial article, 
that even though houses are often kept too hot and 
dry for health of the inmates and incidentally for the 
good of the woodwork, that is not a competent excuse 
for insufficiently drying finish put into a new _ house. 
Mr. Taylor, however, has summed up so well the con 
ditions which often exist as to the new house that 
his letter is well worth publishing as an additional con 
tribution to the subject. 

It might be said in closing that a furnace-heated 
house of eight rooms requires the evaporation of some 
thing like 8 gallons of water daily to produce the right 
quantity of humidity. While an ideal humidity hygien 
ically is 50 to 75 per cent, 40 per cent is about as 
high as can be maintained in winter without undue 
condensation on windows and cold walls.—Editor. 


BUILDING IN JANUARY. 


Gratifying Comparative Increases in Numbers and 
Valuation—The Situation in Detail. 





Building operations during January in 79 of the 
principal cities of the United States, as shown in 
official reports compiled by Construction News, were 
15 per cent greater than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. During the later month permits were 
issued for 14,800 buildings at an estimated cost of 
$48,400,289 as compared with 11,689 buildings valued 
at $42,141,543 for January a year ago. The net gain 
in the number of structures was 3,111, and in total 
value $6,258,746. Of the total number of cities’ 57 
showed increases and only 22 decreases. Chicago made 
a gain of 297 per cent over January, 1912, while New 
York suffered a loss of 42 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding month a year ago. Among the 
cities showing heavy gains were Cincinnati, 385 per 
cent; Detrvit, 237 per cent; Milwaukee, 381 per cent; 
Toledo, 236 per cent; Cleveland, 114 per cent: 

The accompanying table shows in detail the building 
situation in the 79 cities for the two months considered: 





1913 1912 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated % 
Cities Bldgs. Cost Bldgs. Cost Gain 
Chicago . ; 515 $ 7,041,637 422 $ 1,999,300 297 


New York, Bor 
Manhattan and 

















SS Se ee 298 5,616,538 9, 929 *42 
Boston... 4,007,000 4: 000 *11 
Brooklyn, N. Y 2,057,947 56 
Los Angeles, Cal.. i 2,4: 72 
San Francisco ; 2,061,001 1,8 
Detroit, Mich..... 29,605 j 


Dayton, Ohio Suse 
Philadelphia .,.... 
Newark, N. J... 
Portland, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Diego, Cal. ... 
Washington, D. C.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


vf aye 
328,107 
Baltimore, Md..... 


460,166 38 
St. Louis, Mo... 3,418,032 *82 
New Haven, Conn. 391,183 56 
Oakland, Cal. ..... 326,712 79 


Kansas City, Mo... 
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Seattle, Wash. .... 589 560,775 *28 
RENO cs oasis sie.o 204 478,000 12 
Rochester, N. Y... 445,131 74 
Milwaukee, Wis 441,211 381 
Atlanta, pay 395,005 34 
Houston, Tex. .. *3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 51 
Toledo, Ohio 374,906 236 
Birmingham, Ala 270 362,626 49 
St. Paul, Minn..... 184 1 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 181 55 21 
Indianapolis, Ind... 212 142,955 114 
Springfield, Mass... 85 97,915 45 
Memphis, Tenn.... 241 252,170 8 
Richmond, Va..... 68 133 
New Orleans, La... *18 
Louisville, Ky. 197,57¢ 9 
Columbus, Ohio 99,930 108 
Sy. ep ere 121,450 71 
Hartford, Conn.... 157,185 22 
ca eee 60,660 200 
Denver, Colo. ..... 327,650 *45 
Omaha, Nebr...... 134,850 19 
Worcester, Mass... 131,440 
Norsk, Va....... 549,330 
Salt Lake C., Utah 235,050 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 801,075 
San Antonio, Tex.. 163,955 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 50,000 
Pasadena, Cal...... 92 127,947 
ee 137,137 126 106,053 
Portland, Me...... 121,600 7 7,000 
Berkeley, Cal...... 119,800 fl 69,000 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 108,725 141 48,845 
Nashville, Tenn. 26 33,698 
Paterson, N. J..... 37 99,143 
Charlotte, N. C.... 28 68,030 
BAvVART,: Me. Vecics os 98 92,840 
Sioux City, Iowa.. 8 14,700 
Youngstown ...... 31 78,910 
San Jose, Cal...... 36 38,970 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.. 3 20 41,670 
Grand Rapids, Mich Ds 36 78,885 
Duluth, Minn...... 44 29 67,6 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 15 13 70 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 17 6 6,6 716 
on es 15 10 58,975 *17 
Wilmington, Del... 27 19 
Stockton, Cal...... 27 22 26 
Springfield, Ill..... 16 14 33 
Evansville, Ind.... 37 35 27 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 26 22 *43 
Davenport, Iowa.. 16 11 34 
Spokane, Wash.... 25 75 *69 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 26 14 147 
Puebio, Colo....... 15 15 75 
Topeka, Kans...... 20 16 *49 
Colorado Springs.. 18 18 *12 
South Bend, Ind... 11 2. 253 

OY es 14,800 $48,400,289 11,689 $42,141,543 15 


* Per cent loss. 











SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


Although a slight tapering off in urgeney is re- 
ported from some parts of the country, mild weather 
the last few days, following the cold snap last week, 
is serving to accentuate the generally favorable con- 
ditions existing in the sash, door and millwork indus- 
try. Building activity continues and plans for new 
work are developing daily. The large factories all 
report a heavy business for odd work and stock goods, 
and wholesale houses are busy in all departments. 
Last month was an excellent month in both manufac- 
turing and wholesale departments and indications are 
ot a continuance of these conditions. Prices are on 
a much more satisfactory basis than a year ago. 

In Chicago while a heavy demand was not expected 
conditions are even better than the most sanguine 
had hoped for. Every door and millwork concern 
in the city has about as much business under way as 
it eomfortably can handle. Estimating departments 
are filled with work and factories making interior 
finish and general millwork are running to the limit 
of their capacity. The building outlook is so favor- 
able that scarcely a discordant note is heard as to 
the outlook for an increased demand the coming 
spring. Prices are decidedly firm and it can not be 
learned that there is much cutting, as everyone has 
enough to do. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have a larger 
amount of business on their books than seasonally 
usual and are shipping considerable stock, although 
retailers are not in a hurry to receive it as a rule. 
City trade has not opened up strong, but there is 
plenty of business in sight. Prices are fair with 
room for improvement, which is expected when spring 
orders begin to come in heavy volume. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report a good run 
of trade, considering the season, and business has 
shown improvement within the last week or two. A 
great deal of special work for large construction 
projects is in view, including that for two or three 
high schools and possibly for a couple of new sky 
scrapers erection of which is contemplated. From 
appearances trade will be brisk next spring. Door 
prices are fair, but subject to competition. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., 
as might be expected, is rather quiet at this time, but 
more orders are being brought out than usual, and 
the present season compares well with most of those 
that have gone before. The mild weather has enabled 
the contractors to do much work on buildings, and 
they have advanced construction so rapidly that the 
requirements in the way of sash and doors are de- 
cidedly larger than is usual at this period of the year. 
Naturally, this lessens the competition, and tends to 
an improvement in price. Factories, to be sure, are not 
as a rule being pushed, but they are having about as 
much work to do as they could expect under the 
circumstances, and the returns are relatively encour- 
aging. 





The millwork trade at Cincinnati is comparatively 
quiet for the first time in many months, due to the 
between-season period, dealers being busy getting out 
special stock. Favorable weather is responsible for 
the prolonged building season. There is every indica- 
tion of another big building season and, in accord- 
ance with the immense amount of work being planned 
by architects and the large number of contracts al- 
ready placed with contractors ready to begin just 
as soon as the weather can be depended upon, plenty 
of work to begin with is assured. Local mills are 
busy making up stock sizes and, owing to the late 
start, all will be short of stock in the early spring, 
which will make it necessary to purchase largely of 
this material on the outside. It is the intention of 
dealers to advance prices on practically all millwork 
on account of the higher cost of rough stock. Many 
contracts have been figured on at an advanced price. 

The St. Louis sash and door mills have had a fair 
volume of trade so far this year and are not making 
many complaints. Stock orders have been placed in 
numbers and others are coming in. Call for special 
work is good and, from the number of buildings 
started or projected, it looks as if a much better 
business will be done next spring than last, which 
was a good one for this class of work. Estimators are 
hard at work and there is much work in sight. 

The Kansas City market continues to be satisfac- 
tory. There has been no big rush of orders, but the 
week’s demand has been steady and the volume of 
orders and inquiries has been fully up to expectation. 
Prices have showed no change the last week, but there 
is plenty of strength. Stiff prices continue in all 
factory stock. 

Conditions in the sash and door market at San 
Francisco are unchanged, but owners of local and 
suburban plants expect a heavy year’s business on 
millwork and doors, owing to the great amount of 
construction work projected. The white pine box 
shook plants in northern California are seasonably 
active. 

Sash and door trade is reported satisfactory by 
Tacoma, Wash., manufacturers. The market has been 
steady. The column demand is good, but with prices 
still affected by that keen competition. The column 
factories are all running and supplied with orders. 

Snough window glass orders have been booked to 
insure steady operation at all the plants throughout 
the country for some time. However, no heavy in- 
crease of demand is expected before the middle of 
March. Jobbers in some sections are in favor of a 
new price base and steps are being taken in that 
direction. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 








OBLIGATIONS TO CUT AND TO FURNISH TIMBER 
BOTH TERMINATED. 

A contractor for the purchase of the timber growing on 
certain land owned by the State sold the timber to an- 
other under a contract which contained the clause: ‘‘It 
being understood that party of second part shall be 
under no obligation to cut any timber after the State 
authorities shall have declined to allow him any further 
time.” Under this express stipulation this sub-purchaser, 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas holds, was under no 
obligation to cut any timber after the State authorities 
declined to allow him further time to cut the same. The 
obligations of the contract were mutual. As the sub- 
purchaser was not bound to take the timber after the 
State had prevented further cutting, neither was the 
vendor bound to furnish it after the State had declined 
to allow further time for its cutting.—Rodgers vy. Cades, 
146 S. W. R. 507. 


SCHOOL BOARDS CAN NOT SELL RIGHT TO 
AND PULL” TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana holds that the title to the 
school sections in place in the different townships has been 
vested, since their donation by Congress, in the State, for 
the benefit of the public schools, and the school boards never 
have had, and have not now, any authority to dispose of 
them or of the timber which may be found on them; hence 
the sale, or attempted sale, by a school board of the right 
to “cut and pull” the timber on such a section conveys no 
right with to such timber, and the supposed pur 
chaser, converting the timber to his own use, is, in legal 
contemplation, a possessor in bad faith, and is liable to the 
State for the value of the manufactured product of the tim 
ber, less the cost of logging and manufacture. Furthermore, 
a purchaser from a board of the timber on a six 
teenth section acquiring no right can convey none,—State v. 
FF. B. Williams Cypress Co. (Ltd.), 58 So. R. 1033. 


“CUT 


respect 


school 


TONNAGE ARISING FROM MANUFACTURE OF 
TIMBER OR LOGS. 
The Supreme Court of Louisiana says that a court will 
presume that men who buy and sell 18,000 acres of tim- 
lands for more than $500,000, in one transaction, 
know the difference between timber, or logs, and the manu 
factured product thereof; and where, in such a contract, 
there is a stipulation to the effect that the vendee shall give 
“tonnage arising from the manufacture of the timber or 
cut from said lands” to a particular railroad such 
stipulation will not be held to extend to the timber itself, 


bered 


logs 


or the logs, when disposed of without being sawed into 
lumber or otherwise manufactured. And where, as part 


of the consideration for the sale of timbered lands, the pur 
chaser agrees that the tonnage arising from the manufac 
ture of the timber or logs cut from the land shall be trans- 
ported by a particular railroad, the right acquired by the 
seller is not necessarily to be regarded as a right of servi 
tude, but is rather a right arising under those provisions 
of the civil code which relate to real obligations, and which, 
being annexed to the alienation of real estate by a written 
contract, duly recorded, and not being prohibited by law, 
operates as both a personal and a real obligation between 
the contracting parties, and thereafter runs with and bur- 
dens the property until the contract is satisfied. 
& Arkansas Railway Co. vy. 
R. 403. 


Louisiana 
Winn Parish Lumber Co., 59 So. 


VALIDITY OF CITY ORDINANCES EXCLUDING LUM- 
BERYARDS, ETC., FROM CERTAIN DISTRICTS. 
The Supreme Court of California holds constitutional 

an ordinance of the city of Los Angeles which declares all 

the city, except certain enumerated industrial districts, to 
be a residence district, and prohibits the conduct of certain 
sorts of business therein, making it unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to erect, establish, maintain or carry 
on within such residence district any planing mill, wood- 
yard, lumberyard, ete. The court says it was contended 
that the ordinance was discriminatory by reason of the 
placing of a “business center’ within the lines of the 
“residence district,’ though upon this point the evidence 
was conflicting. It was shown that certain wooden build- 
ings, near the lumberyard in question, were occupied for 
business purposes, while, on the other hand, it was sought 
to show by affidavit and by photographic exhibits that the 
lumberyard was situated in the midst of a section of the 
city devoted almost exclusively to residences. But, in 
any view of the evidence the court can not say the city 
council violated the large discretion vested in it with 
reference to police measures of the kind here considered ; 
and, unless such abuse of discretion appears, courts are 
never inclined to nullify ordinances on the ground of their 
unfairness. While a lumberyard is not per se, or in and of 
itself, a nuisance, it takes no extended argument to con- 
vince one that in a residence district such a place may be 

a menace to the safety of the property in its neighborhood 

for various reasons, among which may be mentioned the 

inflammable nature of the materials kept there.—Evr parte 


Montgomery, 125 Pac. R. 1070. 


‘A CONVERSION OF LOGS NOT DEEMED 
ABANDONED, 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota holds that, where a 
lumber company agreed and undertook to drive certain logs 
to its hoist, and there scale them and pay for them at a 
certain price a thousand feet, an unauthorized dispositon 
of such logs to third persons without so scaling and paying 
for them, as provided in the agreement under which it 
received them, constituted a conversion of the logs. And 
where logs not marked with a ‘recorded mark were deliv- 
ered to a lumber company under such an agreement as that 


above stated, as between the owner of the logs and the 
company, the logs were not, during the drive, “abandoned,” 
within the meaning of a statute providing that all logs 
and timber found in the waters of any lumber district, not 
in the possession or under the control of any person, which 
have no distinctive mark, or marks which are recorded in 
the proper district, shall be deemed abandoned, and shall 
not be recognized as property by the courts; and the owner 
of such logs was not precluded from claiming a conversion 
thereof by such company at its hoist. Moreover, where, 
during the drive, some of the logs were left along the river 
and failed to reach the hoist, the company, which agreed 
und undertook to drive them, was, when sued by the owner 
for a subsequent conversion by disposition to a third party, 
precluded from setting up an “abandonment,” 
statute.—-Sheldon-Mather Timber Co. y. Itasca 
185 N. W. BR. 2282: 
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A COUNTRY 


BOY. 


A country boy, plantation born. 
A child of Nature’s out-of-doors, 
Whose hair was like her tasseled corn 
And in his eyes the light that pours 
Upon Virginia’s hills at morn, 
Upon her valleys and her shores 





A country boy, plantation bred, 
Unknowing city lie or lure, 

Who walked the ways his fathers led, 
Who kept his heart and purpose pure, 

Strong as the trees with lifted head 
That in Virginia’s skies mature— 


A country boy, a country man, 

Who, when he saw his country bleed, 
Found in his country mind a plan 

To build a nation for our need, 
To build so safe and sure began 

That still we let his wisdom lead— 


A country boy, who played his part 
As steadfast as Virginia’s sun, 

An artless statesman skilled in art, 
As constant as the rills that run 

‘rom old Virginia's mountain heart— 
Such, such was he, was Washington! 


A country boy !—God give us more! 
Virginia, give us more of these! 
Yea, ev’ry state by ev’ry shore, 
Keep pure these babes upon thy knees— 
For these preserve, in peace or war, 
United states, thy liberties! D. M. 





THE COAL TRADE 


Stocks of coal throughout the country are being de 
pleted steadily. Retail distributers can see nothing in 
the situation to denote accumulation, or even the con 
servation of present stores. The transportation problem 
seems to have been solved for the season. Nothing but 
the most extraordinary weather, it is said, can produce 
a freight congestion. The car supply is far above re- 
quirements and continues to increase. Even the menac 
of a strike of the locomotive firemen has been lulled by 
the agreement to arbitrate. 

In the cities and larger towns the accumulations of 
coal have been relatively larger than in the smaller 
places, for the facilities for storage are greater. In the 
larger places these accumulations are steadily shrinking. 
On the other hand there are thousands of coal yards 
throughout the country where storage facilities are next 
to nothing and where the year round the fuel business 
is conducted mainly from car directly to consumer’s o1 
dealer’s wagon for immediate delivery. There is a 
remote possibility that the stocks of the big yards may 
be so severely reduced during the next few days or weeks 
that in the event of any later cold weather demand 
might be vigorous from large and small yards alike, and 
exceed ability of shippers to fill. But as long as the 
producers of coal mine as actively as they have been 
doing recently embarrassment of that nature seems un- 
likely. 

There has been more or less spasmodic effort on the 
part of the western coal operators to get their output 
down to something like the current wants, but the situa 
tion is one that requires heroic treatment, and thus far 
the attempts to get the tonnage in sight down some 
where near actual requirements have been feeble in thei 
effects. A few operators are working for tonnage 
records. They produce the coal and sell it later, or per- 
chance give it away. The tendency toward that sort of 
overproduction may be waning just now, for the prices 
at which unconsigned shipments of coal have lately been 
disposed of have been remarkably low, so low in fact as 
to chill the ardor of some producers, who have had the 
tonnage record so exclusively in mind. 

A more potent factor to the overproduction of the 
domestic sizes, however, has been the existence of con- 
tracts for screenings. The big public utility and other 
steam plants that consume these fine coals are inexorable 
in their demands for fuel, and to produce the fine coals 
an even greater tonnage of the domestic or prepared sizes 
is inevitable. Each coal producer acts for himself and 
the interchange of surplus sizes among producers does 
not seem to be thought of even, each operator mining his 
obligations, even where the sum total of prices entails a 
loss, rather than purchase needed supplies below cost of 
production from a competing operator. These crude 
methods of production are wasteful of revenues in the 
extreme, ‘but for the present they rule. 

So far as prices go the market looks about as it did a 
week ago. For mine shipment standard domestic prep- 
arations have a maximum quotation of $1.50, mines. On 
some coals that price is shaded for mine shipment, and 
when there is coal on track or en route the level to which 
the price may descend is elastic. In some localities there 
are bargains to be picked up; in others, freed from sur- 
plus coal on track, purchases must be made for ship- 
ment from mines. 

No doubt the present tendencies are doubtless for a 
slowing down of mining operations. The lesson has 
been borne in upon the shippers repeatedly that the 
western coal market is without tone and that it goes to 
pieces on the slightest provocation. There will prob- 
ably be good coal burning weather for many weeks to 
come, but the dangers of zero temperatures are rapidly 
disappearing, or should they arrive would probably be 
very short-lived. Natural agencies are at work which will 
make for a restricted or more careful shipment of coal 
from mines, in which event, though the maximum quota- 
tions may not advance much less of the very cheap will 
be for sale. 

Having announced a higher range of prices for the 
coming season shippers of Pocahontas and New River 
coals appear to be standing pat and to be waiting for 
the buyers to come to them. But there has been some 
additional strength in the prepared sizes of West Vir- 
ginia smokeless within the last few days. For mine 
shipment current quotation at Chicago is $1.90, mines, 
or $3.95, Chicago. Some smokeless coal on track has 
lately been selling 20 or 30 cents lower than that, but 
this free tonnage seems to be cleaned up and the coal 
is now offered rarely except for mine shipment, or at 
least for the price named. Shippers are making little 
apparent effort to close contracts for the new season. 
There is very little if any unsold eastern bituminous coal 
on track at Chicago, for the lesson exhibited in the 
western coals has been impressive to wholesalers, who 
might otherwise take a chance on getting some eastern 
coal forward. The attitude of the producing companies 
seems to be one of exceptional firmness for the time of 
year. Whatever may be the contributing causes there is 
little attempt to force the sale of their products beyond 
what the market will readily take. 

Anthracite continues to arrive from mines in generous 
quantities. So depleted have been the storage yards of 
the big shippers that an ample receiver’s capacity pre 
sents itself for any excess shipments that may be made: 
If the requirements of the trade do not call for the 
arriving cars they are promptly put into storage. A 
reserve stock is thus gradually appearing again. F'rom 
now on nearness of the shipping point and probable dis- 
patch on the railroads will determine purchases of anthra- 
cite in large measure. 
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CONTINUATION OF HEARING ON TRANSIT PRIVILEGES. 


Seat of Proceedings Removed from Seattle to Minneapolis— Attorney for Carriers Submits Two Important Documen. 
tary Exhibits—Dates Set for Handing in Briefs. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 18.—A continuation of the 
hearing began February 1 at Seattle, Wash., before 
Special Examiner Leo J. Flynn was held Monday in the 
cireuit court room in the Federal Building this city, re- 
moved as it were the seat of the hearing to the location 
more central to the witnesses to be examined. Those 
filing appearances were: 

J. N. Teal, Portland, Ore., representing the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, which are urging 
that the privileges under diversion and storage be elim- 
inated; Charles Donnelly, representing the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern Railways; Alexander, 
representing the wholesalers, who are protesting this 
elimination of transit and storage privileges; os. A. 
Seadock, representing the Union Pacific lines. 


Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2. 


Attorney Donnelly, in behalf of the carriers, had pre- 
pared two documents as exhibits Nos. 1 and 2. vo. 1 
was for the purpose of showing the average length of 
time cars of shingles remained in storage at Minnesota 
Transfer and for this purpose he had picked out at 
random 243 cars shipped to Minnesota Transfer between 
October 10, 1910, and October 30, 1911, the average num- 
ber of days per car being 68. No. 2 was for the pur- 
pose of showing the number of cars received and un- 
loaded at the Central Warehouse Transfer Yards and 
reshipped from that point during 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 

Attorney Alexander placed as the first witness upon 
the stand J. D. Woodworth, traffic manager of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., who testified that it is a mem- 
ber of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. Witness 
testified that the framing of tariffs affecting railroad 
shipments west of the Mississippi River was done by this 
bureau and submitted to connecting lines for their gen- 
eral approval. The attorney then brought out by his 
questions that the Minneapolis & St. Louis, Chicago & 
Great Western and Rock Island lines do not maintain 
storage terminals and have no reconsignment privileges 
except as the tariffs pertain to their own lines; also that 
transcontinental lines prefer the storage privilege when 
it is impossible to get foreign cars at point of transfer 
rather than allow their equipment to go off their lines. 

Witness stated that under some conditions storage 
privilege at Minnesota Transfer was a good thing and 
that during the years of its establishment there was no 
complaint against it and that if it could be kept on the 
same basis with no other railroad establishing points of 
storage it would still be very satisfactory; but he 
pointed out that traffic conditions were constantly 
changing and that with changing conditions the effect of 
the storage privilege had also changed. Witness was 
asked as a matter of fact if tonnage would not flow 
more evenly if shingles could be stored as against direct 
shipments from the Coast. Witness stated that that 
would depend entirely upon conditions; that at times it 
would work as a benefit, while at other times there would 
be no benefit. 

After lengthy testimony regarding the railroad com- 
pany’s method of handling reconsigned cars, how it 
would be necessary to handle those same cars if the re- 
consignment privilege was eliminated and many other 
points bearing on general railroad traffic, witness sub- 
mitted to examination at the hands of Attorney Teal, 
who asked him what he would say about the abuses prac- 
ticed under the privileges of reconsignment. He said 
that he did not know that the carriers had said any- 
thing about abuses practiced but simply that conditions 
had changed since the establishment of the privilege. He 
explained that the railroads look at the situation and try 
to make rulings under which they can do the largest 
business at the smallest cost and as nearly as possible 
meet the requirements of the largest number of ship- 
pers. As to their manner of handling the first their 
own experience governed them while the general opinion 
of their shippers would necessarily influence their belief 
in the second. As Attorney Donnelly had no questions to 
ask the witness he was excused. 


Coast Shippers‘ Agent Testifies. 


The next witness called upon was Mr. Lalor, agent 
at the Minnesota Transfer for the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, who said he had made some compari- 
son as to the number of cars of shingles shipped from 
the Coast to Minnesota Transfer and had prepared a 
document showing the number of cars, which was offered 
by Attorney Alexander as exhibit No. 1 under this wit- 
ness. The purpose of this exhibit was in part to indi- 
eate the average number of days a car was in transit 
from point of shipment to Minnesota Transfer. One 
thousand cars had been selected at random without 
regard to fast or slow time and 19 days was the average. 
Another purpose of this exhibit was to show the average 
number of days these shingles remained in storage. Six 
hundred cars were selected, covering a period of con- 
signment during 1911 and 1912, and the average was 48 
days. Witness was then asked by Attorney Alexander 
what proportion of the shingles received at Minnesota 
Transfer was shipped -by the association he represents, 
to which he testified that about 45 to 60 per cent was so 
shipped. In answer to the question as to what proportion 
of the total business wholesalers shipped and what pro- 
portion the mills shipped direct the answer _was that 
about 25 per cent by other wholesalers and 15 per cent 
by mills direct, including the Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association as wholesalers. The witness ex- 
plained that his answer was only an approximate estimate. 

Attorney Teal then questioned the witness, asking 
him if it were not his duty to look after the storage and 
transfer of all cars shipped into Minnesota Transfer by 
his association as well as all other shipments. On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative the attorney then 
asked in what respect the percentage of the business 
handled by the association the witness represents had 
increased or decreased as compared with the business of 
two years ago. Witness could not answer. The attorney 
then asked how comparison with mill shipments now as 
compared with that time would look. The witness stated 
that he had made no such comparisons. Among other 
questions he was asked if he did not give the members 
a good idea as to the car situation and reports on the 
changing market conditions. Witness stated that in a 
measure he did. 

Examiner Flynn asked Mr. Lalor to explain shingle 
storage. Witness stated that a great many shingles 
were consigned to Minnesota Transfer subject to ship- 
per’s orders and were unloaded within 24 hours of arrival 
by the railroad company into storage yards. These yards 
were divided into blocks, each carload being kept sepa- 
rate and numbered and when reconsigned the same stock 
was shipped out. Witness was then excused and the 
morning session was concluded. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A. Mauk was the first wit- 
Attorney Alexander. Mr. Mauk ex- 






At the afternoon session C. 
ness called by 








plained that he was in the wholesale lumber and manu- 
facturing business at Toledo, Ohio, and that he did a 
considerable business in red eedar shingles, shipping 
from the west coast into that territory, south and east 
of Ohio, doing considerable business in the New England 
States. To Attorney Alexander’s question as to whom 
he sold witness replied that he dealt with the retail 
dealer exclusively, shipping from Coast to dealer, in 
some cases reconsigning before car reached destination; 
in others shipping from Toledo, where he maintains 
private storage. He explained that the elimination of 
the transit privilege would practically eliminate his busi- 
ness. He said demand from the retailer was rather spas- 
modic with the heaviest trade in the spring and fall. 
He explained that the retailer does not anticipate his 
demand, and that the majority of the shingle buyers do 
not or could not anticipate their wants in time for him to 
ship from the coast. 

Mr. Mauk said that the result of this would be that 
the manufacturers of substitutes for shingles would have 
a better chance to establish their product in that terri- 
tory. He said that under the most advantageous condi- 
tions about six weeks’ time is consumed in direct Coast 
shipments, although it was not safe to figure anything 
less’ than 10 to 12 weeks. He thought that length of time 
would be a fair average as in some isolated cases cars 
took much longer while some came through in shorter 
time, but that the shortest possible time is six weeks. 
He pointed out the fact, however, that with this degree 
of uncertainty existing the buyers of shingles for direct 
Coast shipment in his territory must anticipate their de- 
mand fully three months. He said that another feature 
of this which would be objectionable to the buyer would 
be that he would have to accept some shingles which 
were not fully up to grade or go without, being compelled 
to wait another six or eight weeks for a Coast shipment, 
in case he rejected a car of this sort. Another bad feat- 
ure as pointed out by this witness was that they would 
never be able to give definite dates as to when cars would 
reach destination, and, on the whole, he felt that he could 
not continue his wholesale business if the transit privi- 
leges were to be withdrawn. In answer to a question by 
Attorney Alexander as to what fixed the price of shingles, 
the witness stated that it was fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, regulated by what can be furnished at the 
time the stock is wanted. If a normal supply is in tran- 
sit prices are more likely to be steady, according to the 
witness, while if a shortage occurs the tendency is up- 
ward. He was of the opinion that a supply near enough 
— source of demand would have a tendency to steady 
the price. 

Cause of Fluctuation. 


Mr. Mauk felt that the fluctuation in price was not the 
cause of any abuse of the transit privilege and that a 
central supply was necessary to steady prices. When 
asked the cause of fluctuations he said that increased 
demand and decreased supply usually combined to advance 
prices while increased supply and decreased demand 
would act the other way. He said that in case of the 
elimination of the transfer and storage privilege the 
distance from the source of supply would have an effect 
on the percentage of shingles used. In his territory the 
distance is from 2,000 to 3,000 miles to the mill. He 
thought he could procure a higher price for shingles if 
the supply were that distance from the buyer, but that 
his business would be greatly’ curtailed. When asked 
what these same buyers would do in the case of lumber 
witness answered that most of the lumber in his district 
was purchased in the North or South within a shipping 
radius of 1,000 miles and that substantially speaking 
Pacific coast lumber was not a competitor in that district. 

Attorney Alexander then asked Mr. Mauk to what 
extent wholesalers entered into competition with each 
other. Witness answered that the competition was very 
keen and that shingles were bought and sold on a mar- 
gin of a few cents; that practically speaking shingles 
were all bought at the same price and sold at a very low 
margin of profit. He said that competition between 
shingle wholesalers was the keenest of any forest product. 
He was then asked if there was an association that fixed 
shingle prices to which he replied that there had been 
no attempt to fix prices for at least six or seven years. 
At that time there was an attempt made which was un- 
successful. Witness was asked if he did business west 
of the Missouri River after the suspension of transit 
privilege in that territory, to which he answered that he 
did only a small business at present as he was unable to 
get business from that territory on the basis of placing 
the order with the mill after receiving it. He was then 
asked as to what knowledge a wholesaler had as to the 
quality of shingles to be shipped, to which the witness 
answered that they had no personal knowledge of each 
individual car except that they knew the quality of the 
product of each mill they had dealings with and that he 
was not compelled to buy and accept shingles that did 
not come up to grade. He was then asked if he had 
made any investigation as to what his customers wanted 
and how they regarded the transit privilege. Witness 
stated that he made a limited investigation, had attended 
a convention at Cleveland on January 22 and 23 and that 
with no exception whatever the retailers with whom he 
discussed the subject were of the opinion that he would 
be unable to supply their demand from the Coast. He 
said that this subject was afterward discussed at some 
length during a subsequent meeting of these retailers 
and that they considered it absolutely necessary to retain 
a transit and storage privilege in handling this product. 

Mr. Mauk was then cross-examined by Attorney Teal, 
who asked him if he was not a member of the firm 
Barnes & Mauk, of Seattle, Wash., of which Col. Stine 
was the manager, that firm doing a jobbing business in 
the buying and selling of lumber and shingles. He asked 
if the firm had a yard, and on receiving a negative an- 
swer asked if there was not some distinction between the 
wholesaler who conducted a yard and the one who did 
not. Witness admitted that there was some distinction 
and that the wholesaler who had a yard would be strictly 
interpreted as a legitimate wholesaler. Attorney Teal 
then reviewed the previous testimony of the witness re- 
garding his statement that he must have the privilege of 
reconsignment and storage if he is to continue his whole- 
sale business at Toledo. He asked why other lines of 
wholesale business should not have to be conducted on 
the same basis, taking any staple commodity as an ex- 
ample and why it was that retailers did not find it neces- 
sary to buy their lumber in the same manner as they 
purchased shingles; that is, only carry one carload at 
a time in their yard and buying the rest of their stock 


in transit cars. 
A Matter of Money. 


Witness explained that the investment in a car of 
shingles runs from $800 to $900, and that they did not 
care to carry a double investment where the business 
could be carried on with a single investment. When asked 
if shingle prices had been steady during the last three 
or four years on the Coast, his answer was that they 
could not be called steady; that shingle manufacturers 
had made no profits during the last two or three years, 
and that in many instances cost of manufacture had 
gone below the selling price. The attorney then asked if 


he could explain how prices in 1912 had ranged from $1.3: 
for stars to $2.25 for the same grade, a fluctuation of 90 
cents. ‘“‘What caused that jump?’ The witness stated 
that the high price was the extreme limit of shingk 
values and was caused by an inadequate supply and a 
heavy demand, and that the low price was likewis: 
abnormally low. 


Mr. Mauk explained that it was impossible to foretell! 
shingle prices any period in advance; that the market 
was affected by the various currents of trade that go to 
create excitement among buyers. For instance, a drop 
of 5 or 10 cents in the price might create the belief 
among buyers that the market would go still lower and 
prevent buying. If this was prolonged over any material 
period of time the price would naturally recede as the 
manufactured supply increased. On the other hand 
advancing prices with other conditions favorable might 
induce the buyer to extend himself and a demand grow 
that would result in decreasing the manufactured supply 
and naturally establish a high-selling price. 

When asked by Attorney ‘leal if diversion in transit en- 
couraged speculation among wholesalers, Mr. Mauk said that 
it it did the profits and losses practically offset each other. 
From the retailers’ viewpoint, the witness continued, it is 
necessary to have shingles on hand at all times and to make 
prompt delivery they must have shingles en route some- 
times two or three months in advance. The average dealer, 
he said, desired stable prices and would favor any policy 
that would bring them about. As to premium prices asked 
for prompt delivery, witness said that shingles that could 
be delivered quickly would ordinarily mean shingles in 
transit. He could not conceive of a situation in which 
prices at the mill were higher than those at the storage 
point. 

Asked what fixed the price of shingles, he said it was 
supply and demand. As the ordinary car holds 250,000 
singles and a single large barn takes 60,000 shingles and 
the average house 15,000, the witness declared that the 
shingle demand at a retail yard is too uncertain to be 
anticipated three months. As an eastern wholesaler, wit- 
ness felt that he could not be denied the transit privilege. 
As to fluctuations, he said that those from day to day were 
small, seldom being more than 10 cents in a week. Any 
change occurring in the market is usually on a_ five-cent 


Substitutes Displace Shingles. 


Referring back to the witness’s testimony, Attorney Teal 
asked who is hurt by the inroad of substitutes for shingles. 
Mr. Mauk replied that shingle manufacturers suffered most, 
as they have more at stake than wholesalers, who have 
minor investments in the business. 

Examiner Flynn asked the witness how 
the average retail yard handles during the year and the 
witness replied that conditions vary so that a_ definite 
answer would be difficult. However, in towns from 2,000 to 
5,000 inhabitans he thought the average yard would handle 
from 200,000 to 250,000 shingles, assuming that it drew its 
trade trom 10 miles in each direction. In some towns eight 
curs would be the average a year and in others not more 
than two. 

Asked why the retailer could not anticipate his require- 


, basis. 


many shingles 


ments, the witness said that he is not close enough in 
touch with his trade on shingles to know their require- 
ments. Shingles differ so from lumber and are so easily 


replaced by substitutes that shingle sales vary as much as 
oO per cent from year to year. 

Asked as to the life of a red cedar shingle roof, the wit 
said that shingles would last longer than the nails 
as they are now laid, though about 20 years is the average 
life of a red cedar shingle roof. 

In answer to a question the witness said that in his 
opinion the elimination of the storage in transit privilege 
would naturally reduce the number of shingles consumed in 
the eastern territory and owing to convenience to market. 
substitutes would find a larger sale. In his opinion the 
large manufacturer favored elimination to the detriment of 
the small mill. This, he said, was due to the fact that the 
small manufacturer is not familiar with features of the 
market that now receive the attention of the wholesaler. 
The average stock carried in a retail yard, the witness said, 
is a carload, and many retailers can not afford to carry 
more, the average investment being from $800 to $900 a 
car, 

Attorney Teal then asked the witness if he would modify 
his opinion regarding the position of the large manufac- 
turers if he knew that the Red Cedar Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is practically unanimous in favor of the new ruling. 
He replied that he thonght he would not. Asked to suggest 
a means whereby losses in the manufacture of shingles 
may be reduced, witness said he thought private ware- 
houses and the elimination of the transit privileges might 
improve matters. Attorney Teal produced a number of 
wholesalers’ letters quoting almost identical prices on 
shingles and asked the witness if he considered this a mere 
coincidence or a control of prices. His reply was that the 
narrow margin in the handling of shingles would keep the 
prices at a uniform level. 


Trunk and Branch Lines Affected. 


Assistant general freight agent F. B. Townsend, of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, was the next witness 
introduced by Attorney Alexander. His company, he said, 
is not a member of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
but it permits diversion and storage at Keithsburg, III. 
Much of his testimony was similar to that of J. D. Wood- 
worth, showing that withdrawal of the privileges would 
ed the connecting line the same as the transcontinental 
nes. 

Ek. L. Fairbanks, of Seattle, traffic manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, testified principally re- 
garding tariffs that would be affected by the withdrawal of 
the storage in transit privilege. If the privilege is with- 
held, he said, reshipment would be made at Minnesota 
Transfer and rates would be a combination of the through 
rate and the local rate out of the transfer, thus adding to 
cost of shipment. 

Attorney Alexander submitted two reports presented by 
the witness, one of which purported to show the volume of 
tonnage southwest via Billings after the withdrawal of the 
transit privilege and hefore. These figures were secured 
from the Burlington railroad and covered shipments during 
1910, 1911 and 1912, excepting January, eptember and 
October. They were purported to show that shipments over 
that route declined 54 per cent in 1911 as compared with 
1910; and 37 per cent in 1912 as compared with 1910. The 
other report purported to show that the average car re- 
quired 17.4 days to move from the Coast to the Transfer. 

Attorney Teal questioned the witness to bring out the 
fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound ‘Railway 
had established a line in direct competition with the Bur- 
lington and that the Harriman Lines also bid for part of 
the business, thus accounting for the shrinkage in the 
shipments over the Burlington. Continuing along this line, 


Attorney Teal brought out through the witness a suggestion 
that the shipment via that route prior to the revocation of 
the privilege would be unusually large as compared with 
previous as well as later shipments. 

The next witness was Frank W. Shepard, of the Shepard- 
Mr. Shepard said 


Traill Co., of Minneapolis and Seattle, 
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that experience has shown that retailers can not anticipate 
their demands and that crop conditions and other influences 
make demand so uncertain as to render anticipation im- 
possible. 

In answer to a question he said that competition between 
wholesalers is very keen in both buying and selling. He 
thought prices were steadied by the transit privilege be- 
cause it kept supply near enough the point of demand to 
equalize distribution. The elimination of the transit privi- 
lege, he said, had subsequently curtailed his business in 
the Southwest. 

With the conclusion of Mr. Shepard's testimony adjourn- 
ment was taken until Wednesday morning at nine o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning session Attor- 
ney Teal recalled Mr, Shepard to ask him regarding shingle 
tonnage as purported to be shown by a report prepared by 
Mr. Lalor and introduced by Attorney Alexander. 

J. C. Wallace, of Wallace & Ballord, on being called, said 
that owing to the situation of his territory, North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota, coast shipments were more frequent. 
Ife testified that the demand in that section was more for 
new building, which the retailer could anticipate better 


than repair work. Fluctuations, he said, were as frequent 
in the West as in the East, being less in lumber, however, 
than in -shingles. The prices of shingles, he said, were in 
his opinion controlled by supply and demand and not by any 
individuals or organizations. 

Attorney Teal introduced a letter to show that the re- 
tailer preferred steady prices and Mr. Wallace admitted that 
that was his experience. 

Attorney Alexander then took the floor to close his case, 
saying that he wished to bring before the examiner the fact 
that the main showing would be on the Pacific Coast where 
they have a number of witnesses, both manufacturers and 


wholesalers. He, therefore, asked that they be granted 
another hearing there. ; E 
Attorney ‘Teal then suggested that if the Commission 


deemed it important, it order information from the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Oregan & Washington Railroad & 
Transportation Co., Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Burlington Railroads, showing the shingle business done by 
each via Billings by months during 1910, 1911 and 1912. If 
practicable, he said, he would like to have these reports 
show how many of these shingles were in storage and how 
inany in transit and how many diverted while in transit. 
J. D. Woodworth said he thought it would be imprac- 
ticable to show the number of shingles diverted or recon- 


signed while in transit. Attorney Teal said he did not wish 
to impose any undue cost upon the railroads, but he con 
sidered the information important and left the matter to 
the Commission for decision. 

W. C. Miles, manager of the West Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, was called to the stand to show 
that a number of those whose names appear on the original 
complaint and members of the association of which he 
the manager, had written letters, in answer to a circular 
letter sent out by him, to the effect that a number of the 
signers of that complaint had affixed their names under 
misapprehension. 
his association 
overcome. 

In closing, Attorney Alexander said he would like to re 
serve the right to present other exhibits, and Attorney Teal 
asked for the same privilege. The two attorneys waived 
the right to oral argum« nt, but the attorneys for the carriers 
asked the privilege to consider this right and was granted 
a consideration on conditicn that he notify the Commission 
and the other attorneys in the case. The Commission then 
fixed March 26 as the day for handing in the briefs for 
the carriers, and April 15 tor the protestants, and April So 
for their reply. 


Mr. Miles then explained the objects of 
and the opposition which it had met and 





SWEEPING MILLING-IN-TRANSIT ORDER. 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Comprehensive Order Permits Carriers to Promulgate Regulations Freely—Reduced 
Rates for Express Companies and Freight Bills Matters of Consideration. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—In a final opinion and 
order issued Monday the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion swept away all its previous orders regarding milling 
in transit, and told the railroads that they may now 
proceed to draw their own rules, regulations and tariffs 
for this sort of business, but that they must come strictly 
within the law. 

While the commission asserts that it is against its 
policy to initiate rules and regulations for the railroads, 
there is contained in the opinion the draft of a rule 
adopted at the shippers’ conference as a substitute for 
rule 76, which evidently is intended for a guide. In the 
words of the opinion— 


Upon careful consideration of the whole matter it is 
our opinion that we should accede to the request that 
rule 76 be canceled, but on the whole we do not think it 
would be wise, even if within our province to publish as 
a ruling of the commission such requirements as have 
been proposed. It is our best judgment that the policy 
of not making orders and drawing rules or expressing 
views as to what would or would not under certain con- 
ditions be considered a violation of the law as to transit 
privileges be not now departed from by us, as the car- 
riers are charged with the duty of initiating their rates 
regulations and practices under their own responsibilities 
and liabilities imposed upon them by the act, subject to 
the appropriate action of the commission or the courts 
in the event they are found in violation of the law. 

If tariffs can be filed as proposed, providing for the 
lawful exercise of transit practices, upon grain or other 
commodities, and published rates can be maintained, the 
carriers are at liberty of course to proceed accordingly. 
If difficulties arise over the rates and practices upon 
questions of unjust discrimination, unreasonableness or 
undue preference, or if there is involved the question of 
through routes and joint rates, these are matters which 
are peculiarly within our province and can be disposed 
of by procedure under the law. 


The commission points out that if at any time a 
shipper feels that he is being discriminated against or 
that the new milling-in-transit rates are unreasonable or 
unjust, or if the commission itself shall deem that con- 
ditions are not as they should be, an entirely new inves- 
tigation may be held on this subject. 


Rule Suggested by Shippers. 
The rule suggested by the shippers’ conference and 
cited by the commission in the opinion is as follows: 


When rules and regulations have been established in 
tariff form clearly defining the purpose or purposes for 
and the terms under which the transit privileges are 
granted, and providing also for the effective policing of 
the operations, under the arrangement a shipment may 
be stopped in transit and the same shipment or a proper 
equivalent (less invisible loss in weight), as set forth in 
said rules and regulations may be forwarded by the 
through rate provided for by tariff from the original 
point of shipment to final destination, prus the charge for 
transit privilege, if any. This rule shall not be con- 
strued to authorize the publication of tariffs providing for 
the substitution of one commodity for a commodity of a 
different kind; that is to say, oats or the products of 
oats for corn or the products of corn, or shingles for 
lumber. 


The commission gives as its reasons for setting aside 
the previous orders on milling-in-transit that these orders 
have had the effect of showing that this privilege had 
been abused and that the milling-in-transit rates had not 
always been what they purported to be; and, also, that 
the railroads have now declared their ability and will- 
ingness to make and enforce the proper rules and regu- 
lations: 

It appearing that the respondents representing to the 
commission that they can and will publish and enforce 
transit privileges in their tariffs that will permit the 
operation of the privileges and at the same time conform 
with the law, it is our conclusion that the ordérs and 
requirements of the commission promulgated for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the tariffs now in effect be withdrawn. 

The opinion states that the investigation carried on 
during the last year made it seem advisable to issue an 
order of such a character as would show up and bring 
forcibly home to those publishing the tariffs and also to 
those using the privileges the proper relation of tariffs 
and practices to the law: 

The tariffs named privileges in such a manner as to 
conceal their real application and careful inspection 


showed that rates were not being enforced in accordance 
with the published tariffs at milling points. 


Operation of Transit Privilege. 


Referring to the order of August 5, 1912, the com- 
mission says: 


It was directed against graia rates and demonstrated 
beyond all cavil the loose and irresponsible manner in 
which the transit privilege was being operated. The 


. 








7. 

order served to bring to the surface the real nature and 
scope of the privileges and ratés as published, where- 
upon it was found that the tariffs did not in reality con- 
tain the privileges toat they were supposed to contain. 
The result was that the tariffs were then for the first 
time properly applied, that is they were then enforced in 
the manner in which they should have been enforced at 
all times. 


The commissioners point out that as the result of the 
investigations and its previous orders ‘‘the atmosphere 
has been cleared, so to speak, and conditions are under- 
stood and recognized more completely.’’ 

By the order of Monday the commission closes a case 
which has occupied much of its time and attention for 
the last year. 





SCHEDULE OF REDUCED RATES FOR EXPRESS 
COMPANIES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—Responding to the com- 
mand of the Interstate Commerce Commission to show 
cause why the schedule of reduced rates should not be 
immediately put into effect 13 express companies declare 
that it would mean an annual loss of millions of dollars 
to them. 

Last summer, as the result of the particular labors of 
Commissioner Franklin K. Lane, an entirely new schedule 
of interstate rates was prepared for the express com- 
panies, making radical reductions, particularly on small 
packages. At that time the express companies protested 
that the rates were unfair and would result in serious 
losses if put into effect, and the matter was held in 
abeyance for a while pending the establishment of the 
parcel post. 

Shortly before the New Year, the commission took the 
matter up again and ordered the express companies to 
show cause why the rates it had prescribed should not be 
made effective, and the briefs filed today are the response 
of the companies. That presented jointly by the Adams 
Express Co., the American Express Co., the United States 
Express Co., the Southern Express Co. and the Wells- 
Fargo Express Co. is the principal brief, and sets forth 
the condition of all the other companies as well. 

The companies contend that the commission’s proposed 
rates will cause losses estimated to be from 22.3 per cent 
to 30.6 per cent or an average of 25.2 per cent for all the 
companies. 

Taking a single day’s business as a sample, the com- 
panies present a statement of the total gross business 
done on that day, showing the receipts from transporta- 
tion at the present rates, and the receipts which would 
have been received if the commission’s rates had been 
in effect, and from this statement the conclusion is 
drawn that the total annual loss for the five companies 
represented in that brief would be $20,518,565, whereas 
the total net returns to these same companies for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, was only $4,986,765. The 
loss to the smaller companies, it is claimed, would be 
proportionately greater to the amount of gross business 
done. 

This loss of revenue would be due largely, it is claimed, 
to the very heavy reductions upon shipments weighing 
not more than 40 pounds, and especially upon shipments 
weighing under 30 pounds. A revision of the rates on 
general ‘‘specials’’ in line with the maximums suggested 
by the commission of 75 per cent of the commission’s 
proposed rates on merchandise, which was one of the sug- 
gestions in the tentative schedule prepared by Commis- 
sioner Lane, would produce, it is claimed, a very sub- 
stantial additional loss. 

The express companies complain that the commission’s 
proposed rates would probably control intrastate tariffs 
in matters of decreases, but not in matters of increases, 
and that is another reason why the companies object to 
the commission’s schedule being made operative— 

It is estimated that the enforcement of the commis- 
sion’s proposed rates for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
would have resulted in a loss for the year of $24,996,047 
for the five companies, which is equivalent to an operating 
deficit of 5.42 cents on every dollar of gross transporta- 
tion revenue collected, says the brief. On the theory 
of applying the commission’s rates to interstate business 
and rates upon the same basis to intrastate business (the 
latter involving the incorrect assumption that the State 
authorities could be compelled to the commission’s basis 
such rates as are below that basis), and assuming no 
change in the rates on general specials and traffic other 
than merchandise, it is estimated that the application of 


such a plan to the business for the year ending June 30, 
1912, would have resulted in a loss for the year of $21,- 


568,341, equivalent to an operating deficit of 3.89 cents 
for every dollar of gross transportation revenue received. 

The commission will set a day in the near future for 
hearings and arguments on the subject. 





IN THE MATTER OF FREIGHT BILLS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has ordered an inquiry 


for the purpose of determining whether the rules, regula- 
tions and practices in connection with the issuance of, 
form and substance of receipts and freight bills are un- 
just, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref-' 
erential or otherwise unlawful, and taking such action in 
connection with said receipts or freight bills as may be 
authorized by law to prevent further violations of the 
provisions of the aforementioned statute [act to regulate 
commerce], should any violation be disclosed by said 
investigation, and particularly for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the freight bills or receipts shall include, 
with respect to the shipments covered thereby, the fol- 
lowing: : r 

1. The point 


» 


of origin. 
The date of shipment. 
3. The correct weight of shipment. 
_4. The route, including the name and initials of each car- 
rier participating in the haul, and the junction points through 
which the shipments moved. 

». The initials and number of the car. 

6. Adequate description of the property transported 

7. The rate or rates applied to the transportation. 
8. A statement of the nature, amount, and point of accrual 
of each item of charge for stop-in-transit, reconsignment, 
switching, car service, storage, or any other charge incident 
to the transportation. 

9. Where such bills are presented to the consignee they 
should also show the name of consignor, and date of arrival 
of shipment at destination. 


This investigation is to be instituted for the purpose 
of issuing such order or orders as may be found neces- 
sary after investigation and hearing or hearings shall 
have been had hereunder. 





AMENDMENT TO CONFERENCE RULING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The commission in con- 
ference voted that Rule 220-(c), Bulletin No. 5, reading 
as follows: 


{c) Reparation invelving refund of alleged overcharges 
in instances in which the lawful tariff rates have been 
applied will be authorized under informal proceedings 
only when the carrier admits the unreasonableness of the 
rate charged and it is shown that within a reasonable 
time, not exceeding six months, after the shipment moved 
it has incorporated in its own tariffs, or in tariffs in which 
it has concurred, the rate upon basis of which adjustment 
is sought and has thus made that rate lawfully applicable 
via the route over which shipment in question moved. 
Adjustment of a claim of this character that is filed 
with the commission within six months after the ship- 
ment moved may, however, be authorized, even if more 
than six months have elapsed between the movement of 
the shipment and the effective date of tariff rate or 
regulation that forms the basis of such adjustment. 
Authority for refund on account of a reduced rate or 
changed tariff regulation will also contain commission’s 
order requiring the maintenance of such rate or regula- 
tion for at least one year 


be vacated and set aside and the following rule substi- 
tuted: 


(c) Reparation under informal proceedings will be 
authorized in instances where the tariff rate has been 
applied, upon the filing of an application by the carrier 
or carriers which participated in the transportation of 
the property in question, containing an admission that 
the rate charged was unreasonable, supported by a state- 
ment of the facts substantially showing that the charge 
demanded for the transportation service performed was 
excessive, that within a reasonable time a tariff naming 
the rate upon basis of which adjustment is sought has 
been published and that such rate has been made law- 
fully applicable via the route over which the shipment 
moved. he commission’s order for refund on account 
of a reduced rate or changed tariff regulation will require 
the maintenance of such rate or regulation for at least 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—Only routine matters came 
up at at the board of directors’ meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange held Tuesday afternoon. The 
various committees reported that they were getting the 
various matters they were at work on in good shape. 
The traffic committee reported that it was getting mat- 
ters well in hand for the hearing to be held on Mareh 
10, on the advance in rates of hardwoods and other 
lumber, and that they had raised plenty of money to 
oppose the advance. The reinspection committee also 
reported plenty of work for the inspector and that he 
was quite busy. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING FUNDAMENTALS. 


{Address, in part. of Prof. F. 0. Kreager before convention of Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, Wash., February 13.] 

We all want to increase the demand for our particular product. 
Let me submit to you as a fundamental business proposition, that the 
only way to increase a demand permanently is to increase the con- 
suming power of your people permanently, and the only way to in- 
crease the consuming power of the people is to increase their pro- 
ducing power. There is no such thing as one-sidedness in this game. 
If you want people to buy lumber, they must have the wherewithal 
to buy it, and advertising simply gives those people notice of the 
ability to make a success in life themselves, and to make you a suc- 
cess. I have heard a great deal about selfish altruism, helping the 
other fellow by helping yourself, and helping 
yourself by helping the other fellow. 


O PLACE 
\ “ ; i 


he is a cog in the wheel, and to find his particular part, find the place 
where he is to play in the game, and then encouraged to play with all 
that is in him. It seems to me that one of the first things to do is to 
try to avoid the misfits in the community. ‘ 


e e . 

Dignity in Labor. 

The first thing we have to change is the attitude toward the people 
who work. I hope none will occupy the position of a certain college 
professor in the East—I don’t know that I can quote his words, but it 
was to this effect: “I thank God that I am not one of the fellows who 
are out on Wall Street, or who are down in a factory or who are out 
monkeying around and fighting for gain.” In other words, he thanked 
God that he could go back in the seclusion of his retreat and enjoy 

himself. That kind of a man is the rankest 





This community development is simply a 
way of increasing the consuming and pur- 
chasing power of all the people with whom 
you have dealings, and if I refer to lumber 


Conservation Essential. 


“We will have to have conservation too. The 


kind of a coward. I don’t care how big a 
high brow he is, he is a coward, because the 
very clothing that he wears, the very books 
that he reads, the beautiful type in the vol- 
umes that he prizes so highly, are the result 





particularly this afternoon, it is not because 
I know anything about lumber, but it is 
merely because perhaps you are more inter- 
ested in lumber and I will use lumber as an 
illustration merely. 

The efficiency of a community depends 
upon its producing power, just as the effici- 
ency of the individual depends on what he 
can do; not on how big a hat he wears, or 
how much he knows, but how much he can 
do; as the boys say, whether or not he can 
put it over. Likewise, this community de- 
velopment means nothing more nor less than 
increasing the producing power of a com- 
munity, and the producing power of a com- 
munity depends quite largely, in fact almost 
wholly, upon the producing power of all the 
individuals who make up the community. 


Nobody Independent. 


There are two or three things I would like 
to get out of my system, and possibly into 
yours this afternoon. In the first place there 
is no such thing as independence. I know a 
farmer who not very long ago got chesty 
and talked about the farmer paying all the 
taxes. The farmer does not pay any more 
taxes than anybody else. The farmer who 
built a high board fence around his farm 
and ceased to use anything that came over 
that fence would starve to death about as 
quickly as any place, because it is a world 
of inter-independence. I give you my little 
product in return for what I get from you. 
[ have my little product that I want to trade 
to you, and you have your little lumber 


product that you want to trade to me, and 





greatest conservation is the conservation of the 
energy of the people. We will find some sub- 
stitute for coal, and some substitute for water 
power. It is a queer way of trying to conserve 
water power by not using it, but we will find a 
substitute for some of these things, but we will 
never find a substitute for human knowledge, and 
the greatest question of conservation is the con- 
servation of the people on the farm, in mining 
camps, in the lumbering district, and they must 
be conserved. The conservation of the energy of 
the woman is just as important. They are the two 
great big things that we have to conserve; we 
must conserve the energy of the working man 
so that he can earn more; not merely that he can 
get more money, but that he can earn and get 
what is coming to him, and the conservation of 
the woman’s intelligence, so that she can take 
that money and spend it in the right way. 

“Now, there is your problem of conservation 
right there, and you can get at it in the little 
communities by developing the school system 
into a community center where these men and 
women can come and get the experience that has 
gone on before; then you will understand that 
you are beginning to do something for our 
humanity, for our civilization. Gentlemen, you 
can do that just as well in the lumber business 
as anywhere else. Don’t wait for some high- 
brow to come; or don’t wait for some Moses to 
lead you into the promised land. There is no 
Moses today. You have got as much of Moses 
in you as anybody. You can do as much for the 
community in the lumber business as anywhere 
else.” 








of the sweat and blood and labor of thou- 
sands of men who have lived in the past, and 
he has no right to say that he is glad that he 
could get out of the turmoil and out of the 
violence, and get into that beautiful white 
collared stage. So that, you understand, one 
of the first things that we must do is to 
change our ideals about what is honorable 
and what is not honorable. ‘To me there is 
just as good a chance of culture and of right- 
eousness and of civilization in the lumber 
business as there is in the ministry. 


The Duty of Service. 


The man who palms off a poor sermon is 
just as bad as the man who palms off a lot 
of poor lumber; one is just as dishonest as 
the other. The man who goes into the lum- 
ber business, who puts not only lumber into 
it, but the experience that he has gathered 
and that the world has gathered in order to 
make better houses and in order to make 
a better community, that man is serv- 
ing his race just as much as the high-brow 
who gets up and talks to you. You under- 
stand that I am not depreciating ministers 
or doctors or lawyers or anything of that 
kind, but we are getting to the place where 
the standard by which we are to measure 
men has got to be changed. There are two 
kinds of parasite; the parasite of the tramp 
nature, who takes without giving, and the 
parasite of the millionaire nature, who also 
takes without giving, and one is just as 
much of a parasite as the other. The man 
who is really worth something is the man 
who is paying his way, and there is no higher 


the farmer has his little wheat product that he wants to trade out. 
The prosperity of everyone of us depends on the prosperity of every- 
body else. I think it is one of the biggest things that you have got 
to realize in advertising, that it is not good advertising to run a skin 
game; that in the end not merely the man who buys the gold brick, 
but the whole community pays for the gain. The man who fails in 
his business, the man who has been stung, the man who has been 
handed the lemon, of course suffers first, but in the end the com- 
munity suffers, because he has gone down in his part of the game. 
You go out and watch a game of football. The quarterback mixes 
his signals. First he suffers, perhaps gets tramped into the ground, 
but just the same the entire team suffers in the end. When we come 
to realize that, we see that the advertising of anything which does 
not promote the prosperity of the community is not good business 
for any of us. 

Now, in the building up of a community it seems to me there are 
certain things that I might call fundamental principles. A com- 
munity, to be efficient, first of all, it seems to me, must have found 
itself, just as the individual must have found himself, and that is one 
of the biggest reasons for this community development idea, because, 
as I shall try to explain to you as I go along, the community idea or 
the community center is nothing more or less than a clearing house 
for ideas, made for the purpose of helping all men to find the particu- 
lar part of the great industrial, economic and social machine of which 


ideal in education or in morals or in anything else than the old rule 
to earn what you get, and we earn by giving our goods for the 
other fellow’s goods. It sounds like the farmyard, it sounds like a 
commonplace, but it is the fundamental principle on which all indus- 
trial organization is built. 

When it comes to the development of the community—why should 
a community be developed? Because it is to the interest of every- 
one of us. You go down and look at the great press upon which the 
Spokesman-Review runs off its Sunday edition, one of the most 
marvelous things that has ever been built; yet, if one little screw, if 
one little cog gets out of adjustment, the whole press is not worth 
anything. It seems to me that that is a good illustration of the in- 
dustrial situation, that, unless every man is paying his way and play- 
ing his part in the game, something goes wrong with the great ma- 
chine. 

We have had too much of the idea that each fellow is the whole 
cheese. The farmer has claimed that he is the main producer; the 
manufacturer has claimed that he is the main producer. We have 
not yet come to the full realization of how much we depend on each 
other, or what is the great thing in community development. We 
are all simply part of the great community. Some of the things that 
I want to suggest to you, because you are interested. You people 
have come here from different communities all over the west, and you 
are interested especially, because this west is new, and because you 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING ASSURES PROGRESS. 


have a chance to build without making all the mistakes 
that we find strung clear from Japan all on around the 
world as civilization has moved westward. 

We all make mistakes. Somebody has said that you 
can track the American farmer across the United States 
by the gutter marked hills that he has left behind him. 
We don’t have to make all these mistakes. We can start 
with a clean score and build a community that is worth 
while. Now, some of the things that go to make a com- 
munity efficient, and not only economically efficient— 
though economic efficiency is the basis of social and 
moral efficiency—I understand how poverty can drive a 
man to be immoral; I can understand how a man who 
can not earn his bread, may not enjoy Shakespeare or 
the opera; but I believe the foundation of all the high 
things of life are these fundamental things that we call 
business things, that we call industrial things, and that 
that community is in faet the most civilized which is 
the greatest producer and the greatest consumer of the 
things of the world. 


” * 


Must Improve Farm Life. 


Why do boys leave the farm? There are many ex- 
cuses, but one of the reasons is because dad leaves the 
farm and the boy gets wise to the fact that dad is getting 
ready by and by to leave the farm and go to town, be- 
eause dad does not think that farming is quite as hon- 
orable as other things. The farm is a place of sojourn 
and not a place to live; he is going to enjoy life by and 
by. My philosophy is to enjoy life as we go along. 
Maybe I will get into that orchestra by and by, but I 
am going to get the enjoyment as I go; not the enjoy- 
ment that leaves a dark brown taste in the mouth, but 
the real enjoyment, and I believe, when it comes to the 
lumber business, that you can get your enjoyment as you 
go along, as the small boy defined E Pluribus Unum; he 
said that means: ‘‘ The tail goes with the hide.’’ I be- 
lieve the enjoyment goes with the business. It is not 
something to set aside for the future, but it is something 
that should go with your business right along. One of 
the first things to be done in the development of the 
community is something that leads a fellow to find hinr- 
self, and helps him to feel that whatever he is doing is 
his work, and that gives to him the knowledge and in- 
formation that will help him to make good in his work. 


True Education. 


I will illustrate: We have gathered together as the 
human race and we have found out things; we have found 
out by experience things that it is not necessary to ex 
perience today. A man can go down here, for instance, 
to the power plant, and take hold of one of those high 
tension wires and let three or four or five thousand volts 
be shot through his system, and find out by experience 
what the results are. The world has had experience 
enough of that particular thing, and one of the big 
reasons for a community center or the community idea 
is that the individual be enabled to profit by the ex- 
perience of the race. There are experiences which ought 
to be enjoyed by everyone. The experience of really 
earning fifty cents is something which every man ought 
to enjoy, but tue experience of finding out what an amount 
of laudanum will do to your system if taken inwardly, 
is an experience that most people ought to avoid unless 
they feel that they have descended from the ostrich rather 
than from the monkey. If not, they had better leave 
that alone. We have the experience of the whole world 
gathered here today. You people have gathered it, aside 
from what you get from this particular line. You have 
profited by what you found out yourselves, and also by 
what the other fellow has found out. That is education. 

We have got the wrong idea of education, that it ends 
with a diploma with a little red, white and blue ribbon 
pasted on it. That kind of education is a false and 
foolish education. There is education going on from day 
to day, and what it is good for is to teach us the things 
that the world has found out, without our experiencing 
them ourselves. In every community there is a new 
spirit. The fundamental thing in this new idea is that 
the community center is a clearing house for ideas, 
where the members of that community can learn the ex- 
perience of others. We ought to profit by the experience 
of the whole race. There are ninety or a hundred mil- 
lion people in this country and they are finding out 
something every day, each one of them. Why should 
not those experiences be passed over. 

* * * 


Food Production Coming Problem. 

Now, I wish to bring home what Professor Thatcher 
said, that the time is coming when the American people 
will have to hustle to feed themselves, when the popula- 
tion will grow up to the producing power of our land, 
when we have no vacant land to the westward and when 
we find that land that could be purchased for $1.25 an 
acre will cost us a hundred dollars or a thousand dollars 
or two thousand dollars an acre. Then agriculture will 
become a profession and then your community center will 
exist and you will have meetings of farmers, meetings 
of whole communities to swap ideas, because ignorance 
is the most expensive thing on earth. Ignorance is the 
most expensive of all goods and that is why we are going 
to have community centers and that is why we are going 
to feel that the man who is trained in agriculture is just 
as much a man of professional standing as any other 
man. The farmer, the manufacturer or the tradesman 
will be considered just as muck. a professional man and 
his position will be just as high and as honorable. Tle 
will look for some training in the work to keep up with 


the times, and he will have his community meetings the 
same as any other profession. 


Must Lighten Women’s Labor. 


And then is the time when the woman’s side of the 
work is going to be emphasized. What do you think 
about the woman who was carrying that water over that 
hill so many years? The community center will help the 
woman in her work. The women are leaving the farms 
also; the girls are leaving the farms as well as the boys. 
I don’t care how many old bachelors you are going to 
keep; you can not keep the population on the farms with 
a lot of old bachelors. You have got to make farm life 
attractive to the women. The greatest reason that the 
women would rather go to the city is because of the in- 
conveniences of farm life. Did you ever stop to think 
that civilization in the last analysis consists very largely 
of the use that is made of water power and wind power 
and steam power, saving human energy, which is the 
most expensive of all energy, saving that to the utmost? 

* * % 

I don’t believe that people can be very much civilized 
without being washed once in a while. I think the 
morality comes as the sins are washed away, and I think 
that the water has a good deal to do with the washing 
of the sins. Yet in how many country homes do we 
find bathrooms? Here in the great Northwest where 
there is lots of water power, how much of this water 
power is going to waste? Now that power can be used. 
I have visited farm homes where the work is done by 
water power, saving human power. I am not trying to 
promote this particular machine or that particular ma- 
chine, but I do say that the biggest thing to be done is 
to make a community center, a clearing house of ideas, 
so that all the people can get the information that only 
a few of the people have. That is the way that these 
community centers are going to work, and that is the way 
that people are going to get ideas and develop their 
efficiency, the farmers and the lumbermen and all others 
are going to develop their efficiency so that every man 
will take joy in his work. Why is dishwashing a drud- 


gery? Because it is the same old routine done in the 
same old way. What is drudgery but the same old rou- 
tine. It is the thing that comes in as something new 


that makes your business worth while. 
Colleges Can Help. 


Might I suggest to you something that I think the 
people in the colleges can do? I think the colleges have 
got to move up a notch or two. I think the man who 
gets up in a college and belittles those things that every 
man and woman have to do, such as the cooking, the split- 
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ting of wood on the farm and those things, I think that 
that man is seriously lacking in education. I don’t care 
how much he knows, if he does not understand the 
sacredness of those commonplace duties, then he has not 
got much civilization; then there is something wrong with 
his soul. At our college a few years ago tlie girls in the 
domestic science department had a motto that every 
young woman ought to wear in her hat, and every man 
ought to keep the same thing on his bonnet, and it is 
this: ‘‘The honeymoon ends where the soggy biscuit 
begins.’’ There are several sermons in that motto. 
These things that we call the higher things in life have 
a toundation down in the business things and in the 
humble things of life. Before you build your 50-story 
sky-scraper, and before you have it finally started, if 
you haven’t a good foundation for it, you had better 
leave it alone. That education which takes a man away 
up in the air and leaves him without the ability to hon- 
estly earn his living—that is just as defective, just as 
dangerous to the community as is the 50-story sky-scraper 
without a foundation. 

The Romans went down, not because they were not 
cultured or civilized, but because they had lost their 
earning power; they left that to the slaves or people 
that they held in subjection, the tribes outside, and the 
barbarian when he came and swept over the land was a 
man that was not highly cultivated or civilized, but he 
had the red blood in him and he could deliver the goods. 
That is the thing that has been illustrated through all the 
time, and it is illustrated today, that in training people 
without giving them the ability to earn you are making 
something that is dangerous. 





ILLINOIS COUNTY TO HAVE MODEL STATE 
ROAD. 

Reports received from La Salle, Lll., indicate that 
the project for building a permanent roadway from the 
Rock Island Station at La Salle to a point 1 mile south 
will be carried to completion. The State highway en- 
gineer has prepared plans and estimates for the work 
and these plans have been accepted by the La Salle 
Board of Highway Commissioners. The board appro- 
priated $5,000 to defray the cost of labor and fuel in 
connection with the work, and the Joliet Sand & Gravel 
Co., of Chicago, agreed to furnish, without charge, ap- 
proximately 95 carloads of material. The Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Co. and the Chicago Portland 
Cement Co., of Chicago, also agreed to furnish jointly, 
without cost, the cement required, amounting to 26 car- 
loads. The American Sand & Gravel Co., also of Chi- 
cago, agreed to furnish 54 carloads of sand to be shipped 
as required. 

The specifications call for a roadway-20 feet wide and 
9/10 of a mile long, with an average thickness of 7 
inches. The new road will replace an old road at a point 
where it is subjected to heavy traffic, a large part of 
which comes from the prosperous farming community 
directly south of the city. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that interest in 
the construction of this roadway has been excited in 
various quarters, and the substantial contributions in 
material, money and supervision are a form of community 
development that must in the future work to the benefit 
of the city of La Salle and of the community nearby. 





MAKING ‘‘MAIL ORDER QUALITY’’ GOODS. 


Recently an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative in 
the course of his work called upon a manufacturer of 
wire fence. His interview with the proprietor brought 
out some facts that are well known to persons who are 
informed regarding what have come to be known as 
‘‘mail-order-quality goods.’’ The report of the sales- 
man in substance follows: : 

Here is a little incident I met 
think will interest you. 

I called on the - - & — 
and had a pleasant interview with the manager, Mr. - 


with to-day, which I 
- Co. 


Among other things he manufactures fencing, and as I 
had ample time, I went through his plant to see the process 
used, 

Mr. - was very proud of his machines, and told 
me they were the only machines in the country that 
could make fencing of DEFECTIVE WIRE AND CULLS. 

I asked him in what way the wire he used was DE- 
FECTIVE, and he said it was made up of uneven lengths, 
uneven thicknesses and was also unevenly galvanized. 

He explained to me that in the making of wire the first 
50 or 100 feet is always uneven and poor, due to the 
adjusting of the machine to produce the particular size of 
wire wanted. 

These ends are cut off and 
put to use in making fencing. 

I asked him what the periect wire was used for, think 


heretofore never have been 


ing it might be a better grade of wire and be for some 
use, the culls of which were even better for fence making 
than the ordinary fence wire. tut he said it was all 


regular fence wire. 

I asked him how he disposed of it, and I was not sur- 
prised when he said, “Oh, I dispose of all 1 can make to one 
firm, the ——-—-—-— - -—— —- - Co.” (a Chicago 
mail order concern). 

I smiled, and said, ‘‘Mail order products, eh?” 

He laughed, and said “Yes.” ~ 

1 write the above only to help emphasize the fact that 


one usually gets inferior goods through the mail order 
houses. This I think is a good illustration. What think 
you? ss (Signed) -_ ——- ——_—__-— 


The foregoing is in harmony with and confirms the 
evidence submitted regarding ‘‘ mail order’’ harness, pub- 
lished in the Community Builder some weeks ago. 
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The Point of View: One Man Sees the Golden Lining of a Cloud; Another Its Dark Side—Showing How Lime That Is 
Wasted Could Be Saved by Proper Housing—One-Man Yard Management Not the Best of Policy. 


BULL AND BEAR MANAGERS. 


You may have had to do with both kinds. In this re- 
spect they are not different from their bosses, either. 
It is as natural for certain dealers to make reductions 
in order to effect a sale, as it is for them to breathe. 
I heard one of them say, ‘‘I will make that bill-$23 less 
than I told you.’’ I had no way of knowing the amount 
of the original bill, but it was plain that the redue- 
tion was for the purpose of holding the man to whom 
the estimate had been given. The contractor, or who- 
ever he may have been, did not say he would take the 
bill. Why should he? If he was given to driving close 
bargains he didn’t know but if he should offer another 
$23 off he would get it. Once he had started down the 
ladder no one would know just how many rungs he 
would have gone before he would eall a halt. The man 
who wanted the bill had the dealer going. 

‘*That,’’ a dealer told me, ‘‘was the matter with his 
manager—he would offer inducements in the way of re- 
duetions from his original price rather than see a pros- 
pective customer go.’’ Said he, ‘‘I have seen him do 
it before the customer had objected to taking the stuff 
at the price originally asked. In other respects he was 
a good manager, but he was a born bear.’’ 

There are other foremen or managers who are the re- 
verse of this. It was said by a dealer that his fore- 
man ‘‘always wanted to stick on a little more.’’ In 
some instances he had been obliged to chide him for 
his ‘‘overreaching disposition,’’ as he termed it. ‘‘Let 
him have his way and I think he would get about the 
prices we ought to get,’’ the boss remarked. 

‘*Can’t get the prices you ought to?’’ it was asked. 

‘““No; we don’t get them. Maybe we might get them 
were we not afraid to ask them.’’ 

‘* Afraid of what?’’ 

‘* Afraid of one another.’’ 

There’s the rub—dealers are afraid of one another. 
Too often they charge one another as a bull would a 
red flag if waved in front of him. 

The most of us by nature are either pessimistic or 
optimistic—certainly every one of us is in some par 
ticular. With some, everything is going wrong; the 
country is going wrong; business is rotten; they think 
that something is going to reach out and catch them; 
they half expect to die in a poorhouse. With others, 
things are right; the country is great; Wilson or any 
other man in the presidential chair, the country is im- 
mense; crops big; agriculture just coming to its own; 
trusts being busted; they spit on their hands and hur- 
rah! 

Exuberance and its opposite are met with every day. 
They come near being sort of bulls and bears. You 
could be pointed to dealers who for years have sold 
lumber and to-day are no richer than they were when 
they began, for the reason that the bear microbe has 
been living off their systems. On the boards of trade, 
stock exchanges, the line is plainly drawn beiween the 
bulls and bears; and it continues to be drawn. Opera- 
tors live to be gray haired and there is no change in 
their natures—they still remain either bulls or bears. I 
was once a sort of operator on the board of trade, and 
I was neither a bull nor a bear. I was a lamb. 

There are dealers who stand right up for prices, and 
they do their best to bolster others. These others are 
everlastingly lowering the standard of prices; not but 
they are as anxious to be able to live on Easy street as 
their neighbors, but they are the kind that growl in- 
stead of bellow. Don’t know as they can help it. Often- 
times we would reform those things that are past re- 
forming, and have been of that tendency since the 
world began. Who knows but the existence of the opti- 
mist and the pessimist, the bull and the bear, is nature’s 
way of striking a balance. It looks that way. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIME. 


Talk about one man learning all about the retail lum- 
ber business! Here I have been steadily digging around 
among you for 15 years, and before that some, and I 
do not remember seeing to exceed three yards in which 
mortar was sold. In one of these yards was a shed 
and big vats, and the sale of mortar was a feature of 
the business. 

A communication received from a dealer who handles 
mortar may contain information that will be of value 
to others who handle the same line. This dealer is of 
the opinion that very few, if any, dealers make money 
on lime. He says some dealers buy it in bulk, others 
in barrels, some in mixed cars, both bulk and barrels, 
and as a rule the lime slacks and deteriorates rapidly, 
and must be sold at a loss. 

He writes: ‘‘I buy mixed cars, a few barrels of lump 
and mostly bulk. I have pits in the ground, floored with 
the sides lined, of a size to hold a car or two of 
putty and mortar. I ran the bulk lime into putty, and 
also the mortar ready for use, the putty in one pit, the 
mortar in another. The putty is strained and free 
from any defects, and the older it gets the better. In 
old- times all lime was run off into putty several months 
before used, and. to-day some architects insist on lime 
being slacked a month before it is used. My idea is: 
First, you save the Jime; bulk lime can be purchased 
for 40 cents or more per 200 pounds less than in barrel 
which weighs only 180 pounds; in bulk you get a full 





200 pounds. In local lots mortar and putty can be sold 
at a profit of 50 per cent, and on an average this will 
make the dealer 25 per cent more than in barrels.’’ 

Outside of the territory in which this dealer operates 
there are lumbermen who call lime a profitable article 
to handle. Particularly is this true in Wisconsin, where 
I have seen a larger number of properly built lime 
houses than in any other State, and possibly.in all the 
other States, this for the reason, so far as I could as- 
certain, that the patentee of this house was a Wiscon- 
sin man, or, at any rate, operated largely in that State. 
There are lime companies which instruct their custo- 
mers how to build houses which will prevent lime from 
slacking, and furnish, if desired, the right kind of doors 
for the houses. The dealers who have these houses tell 
me that they put in a car of bulk lime at a time and 
do not lose a bushel of it from slacking. 

Many lime houses that I have seen were elevated 
from the ground, with double walls, the interior ones 
hopper shaped, and then their ability to keep lime was 
crippled by the insertion of a ventilator. A few dealers 
who believed that the truth abides in me have closed 
these ventilators. Years ago it was my contention that 
it is air and not heat that causes lime to slack. To 
demonstrate this point, more than a dozen years ago 
I filled several two-quart Mason fruit jars with lumps 
of lime and placed them on the stringer in the back 
kitchen, directly under the roof. In this kitchen, in 
addition to the heat from the roof, during the summer 
months the coal range occupied it—or did until about 
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* * * our Dutch maid’s face * * #*# 


three years ago when we became so civilized as to put 
in a gas range—and if it wasn’t plenty hot in there 
our Dutch maid’s face, which looked as though she was 
a hard drinker, told a deceptive story. For years—at 
least half a dozen of them—while I kept an eye on the 
jars, the lumps of lime remained intact. The other day 
after receiving the letter, that in part is quoted above, 
I thought of these jars, and dug them out from the dust 
and cobwebs. 

Here I must explain. My best girl is a housekeeper 
for your life, and my bosom swells with pride when I 
say it, for college educated as she was, proficient in lit- 
erature, music and painting, it is something to say that 
she can run a house as well as the very best of you can 
run a lumberyard. I have known at least a score of 
girls who had like educational advantages and accom- 
plishments, and who, when it came to taking care of 
babies and running a household were not worth a tinker’s 
dam. They held themselves above such things. Hence 
when I speak of digging these fruit jars from the 
dust and cobwebs I must explain that in order to pre- 
serve my peace of mind she graciously permitted the 
jars to remain undisturbed, else jars, lime and all would 
have been tossed into the back yard. Bless her, she 
graciously permits me to do many a thing over which 
one less angelic in temper would raise a perfect hurri- 
cane. She eares for the conventionalities; I-don’t give 
a rap for them. One of the wonders of my life is that 
she ever condescended to put up with me. It took ar- 
gument on my part—you can wager on that. 

Well, the lumbs in the jars, with a single exception, 
had gone to dust. In the exception the lime was slack- 
ing, yet there were several pieces as large as chestnuts. 
Then I discovered the reason; the rubbers had rotted 
and admitted the air. 

For the Jack of efficient lime houses I have seen 
enough lime go to waste to load cars. Wouldn’t wonder 
if I had told this before: Having figured it out on 
paper how rich I would become in the chicken busi- 
ness, and had moved from Chicago out in this great 
hog and corn State where there were limitless prairies 
on which I could build chicken houses, a kind-hearted 
lumberman gave me a two-horse drayload of slacked 








lime that could be spread in the runways and _ prevent 
contagion among the ‘‘birds,’’ as [ then called them, as 
well as among the people for blocks around, If with 
a hammer and a 20-penny nail I had pounded the giz 
zards of the beautiful creatures so full of lime that 
they would have gone out of commission it would have 
been hundreds of dollars in my pocket. 

[I do not think it would be committing rank per- 
jury to swear by the dictionary lying on the stand at 
my elbow that I had seen a carload of slacked lime 
in one yard. In scores and scores of yards I have seen 
the stuff, which has led certain dealers to say they have 
not much faith in lime as a side line. If instead of 
storing it in any old way they had built good lime 
houses they would have been money in, and the stream 
of life would have glided along more smoothly with 
them. 

In place of bulk or barreled lime many dealers these 
days sell hydrated lime almost exclusively. There are 
dealers, however, who tell me that the masons object to 
using this prepared lime, claiming it lacks the required 
strength. 

There are dealers who would object going out of the 
lime business, as then, when house-cleaning time rolled 
around, they would be deprived of the privilege of sell 
ing 10 cents’ worth of lime for a nickle. ; 


YARD FORCE VS. VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 

Two or three weeks ago the opinion of a yard mana 
ger was recorded in this department, i effect, that a 
yard the sales’ of which did not exceed $30,000 yearly 
was 2 one-man yard, provided the yard was properly 
arranged—namely, arranged conveniently. I never have 
seen a yard with sales of that amount that was run 
by one man, $25,000 being the largest volume of  busi- 
ness that I had known to be handled by a man with 
out a helper, and the man who did this said he worked 
like the Old Scratch during the day, and posted his 
hook of an evening. This does not imply, however, that 
in a busy time should a car of lumber arrive a man 
would not be called in for awhile to assist in getting it 
in the yard or shed. Yards selling from $12,000 to 
$15,000 are frequently one-man yards, but I should con 
sider it no snap for one man to take care of a_busi- 
ness of even $12,000; sure it is, if he did it, and kept 
his place in decent condition he would not spend much 
of his time fishing. 

The amount that can be done by one man largely de- 
pends, however, on the size of the bills he might sell. 
A dealer who has no help sold a house bill for $2,100, 
another for “$1,800, and three barn bills for $850, $9.75 
and $1,100 respectively. Not those even dollars, but ap- 
proximately. The five bills amounted to nearly $7,000 
of his total sales of about $16,000. If that amount of 
sales had been of a peddling nature, say in amounts 
of from $25 to $100, the work involved would have 
been much greater. 

It matters, too, what kind of a stockkeeper has charge 
of a one-man yard. If he keeps his lumber nicely piled, 
the odds and ends picked up, the alley clean, the office 
inhabitable, it takes time, and if things are permitted to 
slop around less of his time is required. I have seen 
these differences in the management of one-man yards. 

I am unable to bring myself to believe that any one- 
man yard, unless it is located at some crossroads where 
there are no inhabitants, is run as it should be. It in 
volves leaving the office alone. I wouldn’t leave an 
office alone if it could be avoided. It looks as though 
one end of the business was going to seed. Some one 
might stick his head in at the door, give a whistle to 
attract attyntion, and finding no one and being in a 
hurry, go on, when otherwise he would leave an order. 
I should prefer having a boy in attendance, or, better 
still, a pretty stenographer who would serve to make 
the time pass pleasantly when a stranger, like myself, 
for instance, should drop in. 

One cold day I visited an office of this character, and 
the stove was minus heat. A few lath, or something of 
the kind, had been thrown in before the manager went 
to the yard in the morning, the man was out, the fire 
was out, and it looked as though the life of the busi- 
ness was out. The thought came to me, What if a 
farmer should come in, chilly from a long ride, and 
feel like hovering around the stove? If he wasn’t dis- 
gusted he would have good reason to be. It would be 
better to have a comfortable office in which he could 
chat and smoke his pipe. If it was his intention to 
talk a shed or barn bill the talk would freeze in lumps 
instead of flowing freely as it should. Of course, there 
are dealers who stretch economy to the limit, but it is 
left to you if it is a pleasure to deal with such. Again, 
it is left to you if ever you have known a tradesman 
of this kind to find himself at the top. The dealers who 
best sueceed are those who have conducted their busi- 
ness along liberal lines, Stinginess is detested by 
everybody who goes to a store, shop or lumberyard to 
spend his money. 

In a broader sense, how about the yard force as com- 
pared with the volume of trade. It varies materially. 
One dealer in mind, whose sales do not exceed $30,000 
yearly, has a foreman and a second man, The boss, 
however, does not cripple himself working. He owns a 
fine automobile, and even with gasoline at 20 cents a 
gallon it is converted into power by the barrel. A 
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dealer whose sales are about the same volume has a 
foreman, but the boss wears a woolen shirt, picks slivers 
from his hands and works 10 hours a day. A dealer 
whose sales run up to $50,000 employs a foreman and 
a second man, but he is somewhat of a worker himself. 
A year ago a dealer who does a heavy business told 
me that every man on the premises, including teamsters, 
ought to represent sales of $10,000 yearly. In all cases 
it depends upon how well the men are managed, and 
the conveniences for handling lumber. If the lumber 
is down on the earth where it is easily got at a much 
larger amount can be handled by a man than though it 
was shoved up into the god’s gallery. I know of no 
standard in this regard. To strike an average would 
be beyond the ingenuity of any man. 


TEAMS VS. MOTOR TRUCKS PROBLEM STILL 
ROLLING ON. 


Undoubtedly thousands of lumbermen are interested 
in the comparative value of teams and motor trucks for 
delivering, and for the benefit of the new flock of read- 
ers who are continuously coming into the fold the prob- 
lem submitted by the George W. Gale Lumber Co., of 
Cambridge, Mass., that probably has the greatest motor 
truck system of delivery in the lumber world, is again 
printed. 

‘*Our records show 


that three trucks have delivered 
9,650,000 feet of 


lumber a distance of 8,374 miles in 
389 working days. Of course in delivering 8,374 miles 
the trucks have traveled twice that distance; that is, 
the speedometers show 16,748 miles. 

‘*Here is a problem for some of your readers to 
solve: If a two-horse team can move 25,000 feet of 
lumber in one day, how many two-horse teams will it 
require to move 9,650,000 feet of lumber 8,374 miles in 
189 days? The answer to this problem will demonstrate 
the difference between our method of truck delivery and 
horse delivery.’’ 

Already the interest in this question extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada to the Gulf 
coast, this week’s solutions of the problem being pre- 
sented by a lumberman in a Massachusetts coast town, 
and one from Portland, Ore.; and to split the difference 
two or three solutions are given from the Middle West. 

This Massachusetts lumberman says: ‘‘Our household 
has been much exercized over the teaming problem, and 
the various answers. If 9,650,000 feet of lumber are 
carried 8,374 miles in 189 days, they can be carried 
44 58/189 miles (8,374 divided by 189) in one day; 
and 195,229 1177/4187 feet (9,650,000 divided by 
44 58/189) can be carried 1 mile in one day. One two- 
horse team can carry 25,000 feet 1 mile in one day, 
therefore 7 3388/4187 teams can carry 9,650,000 feet 
8,374 miles in 189 days. But the total mileage is twice 
8,374 miles, allowing for return trips, therefore it will 
take twice as many teams, or 15 2589/4187 two-horse 


teams (7 3388/4187 divided by 2) which would really 
mean 16 two-horse teams to do the work.’’ 

Another solution from Massachusetts shows the num- 
ber of teams required to be 21. 

From the Middle West comes this solution: ‘‘If the 


three trucks move 9,650,000 feet in 189 days, then each 
truck must move 17,019.4 feet each day (1/3 of 9,650,000 
divided by 189), and as the three trucks make a mileage 
of 8,374 miles in delivering this lumber each truck every 
day must make a mileage of 14.76 miles (1/3 of 8,314 
divided by 189). 

‘*To carry 17,019.4 feet a total of 14.76 miles will be 
equal to carrying 251,206.3 feet 1 mile (17,019.4 multi- 
plied by 14.76). Hence each truck carries 251,206.3 
feet 1 mile in one day. It would take 10.04 teams to 
do this amount of work (251,206.3 divided by 25,000). 
Multiply 10.04 by 3, for it would take three times that 
many teams to do the work of three trucks. The an- 
swer is 32 teams.’’ 


An Interlude. 


An Illinois lumberman figures the 
that the number of teams is 17,192 
which would mean one extra horse, 
probably. This correspondent writes: 
see your three-acre farm, and your old black cow— 
though I suppose she has passed on. Also would like 
to hear you play the fiddle—violin nowadays. Would 
like to learn your rea] name and address.’’ 

Now that is something of ‘‘human interest,’’ as it is 
said of magazine stories. The subtleties of mathematics 
fade by the side of it. If this correspondent will come 
to see me we will have as good a time as the size of 
the town affords. If.it was a large town we could go 
it a little stronger—but that would be another story. 
The old black cow has passed on, but he could see the 
tablet that was erected to her memory, on an elm tree. 
in the grove where she once grazed. I would play the 
fiddle for him, touching up a fine old Italian instru- 
ment that has seen nearly 200 years, the history of 
which is pathetic. It once was played by the leader of 
an orchestra in New York City who, in addition to be- 
ing a fine musician, was a periodical drinker, and as we 
musicians are not generally overburdened with money, 
when he felt the necessity of a spree_he would put up 
his fiddle and receive money on it. It was put up and 
taken down, time and time again, but always there comes 
the last time, and when it was in the hands of a drug- 
gist the owner never came for it. It was kept by him 
for a long time, for several years, when it passed into 
the hands of W. B. Judson, founder of the old North- 
western Lumberman, and who for several years was part 
owner of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and who now has 
passed on, and from him I purchased it. Sometimes | 
think, as I saw on it, that if there is such a thing as the 
spirit of the dead returning, the intelligence of the old 
musician may be listening to its strains, poorly pro- 
duced though they may be, for*he loved the instrument. 

Then I would take from its flannel wrappings the old 


problem and says 
and about a half, 
for quick delivery 
‘*T would like to 

















* * * ten cents’ worth of lime for a nickel. 


fiddle that dates back 367 vears, lacking not much of 
being perfectly preserved, and without doubt one of the 
remarkable instruments of the world. We could go 
farther in the fiddle line, but by this time angry cats 
squalling under the hedge would be a relief to him. 

He could hear me saw on a fiddle—not on a violin. 
The fiddle is an old instrument—it was given the name 
of violin for the sake of euphony, and to please the 
parlor masses. No one ever heard of Paganini, Ole 
Bull, or myself calling a fiddle a violin. All the noted 
collectors and connoisseurs say fiddle—just plain, ol4- 
time fiddle. It would grate on the sensibilities of any 
lady who plays the instrument to call it a fiddle, but 
she should not be the court of last resort, as no lady 
has ever become a really great performer, for the reason 
that unless she is an athlete she lacks the nerve and 
musele to bring the best from the instrument, and if 
she is an athlete she is tumbling in circuses instead of 
playing the fiddle. 

I don’t know how many readers think that the signa- 
ture that is attached to these inspired thoughts is a pen 
name. ‘‘Who really are you?’’ has been asked many 
times. Down in New York I was christened by that 
name, and it is the name that will be cut on my tomb- 
stone if ever I have one—and it interests me not in the 
least whether I do or not. 

Now that we have had an intermission and our heads 
have recovered from their befuddlement, we will return 
to the problem. 


The Oregon Man’s Solution. 


This lumberman writes: ‘‘ Have. been a constant and 
interested reader of the Realm of the Retailer for a 
number of years. Would like to give my answer to the 
motor truck problem, as there seems to be such varied 
opinions, when in reality there is but one answer if a 
person uses common sense along with the figures. 

‘*Tf the three trucks moved 9,650,000 feet of lumber 
8,374 miles it probably would take 17,192 teams to move 
it the same distance; but they didn’t move that amount 
that distance. As I understand it, they moved that 
amount of lumber in 189 days, during which time they 
covered 8,374 miles, one way. 

‘“To get the actual distance the lumber was moved 
divide 8,374 by 189, which is 44.3 miles; to get the 
actual amount of lumber delivered per day divide 9,650,- 
000 by 189, which is 51,058.2 feet. The total day’s work 
for the three trucks was moving 51,058.2 feet 44.3 miles. 
One team will deliver 25,000 feet one mile in one day. 
To get the number of teams required to deliver 51,- 
058.2 feet in one day divide by 25,000, which is 2.04 
teams. It takes 2.04 teams to deliver the same amount 
of lumber 2 miles that the ‘three trucks will deliver 44.3 
miles, therefore to get the actual number of teams re- 
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quired multiply 2.04, by 44.3, which gives 90.37 teams to 
do the work. 

‘*To prove the above, multiply 25,000 feet by the 
90.37 teams’ work, then multiply by 189 days and di- 
vide by 44.3 miles, the actual number of miles the lum- 
ber was delivered, and the answer will be 
within a very few feet. 

‘‘The paragraph mentining the old saying that the 
majority must rule prompted this letter, as the writer 
thinks that Right should Rule. I trust that this solution 
of the problem will put a new light on the subject.’’ 

Thus to date, the number of teams recorded, as results 
of the solutions, are 16; 17; 21; 32; 41; 17,102; 17,192. 
More solutions could be given were there space. 


THE RELATION OF AGE TO RISK. 


In a little bunch of dealers when the subject of col- 
lections came up one of them said that his sales at this 
location for the years he had been in business would 
foot up $360,000, and he thought that $750 would cover 
his worthless accounts, which was said by all present 
to be a fine record. He also said that an account 
should not be decided as worthless too early in the game. 
From year to year he had charged off accounts which 
he had regarded as of no value, but that ultimately he 
had collected.several of them. , 

‘*A good deal depends on whether a 
or old,’’ said he. ‘‘If young there is a chance that 
he will pay, but if old and he has lost all the ginger 
there ever was in him, or if he is sick and about ready 
to die, the account may be regarded as a goner.’’ ; 

Another dealer who was sitting by took a like view of 
the question, and said he once collected an account of a 
man after he had served a term in a penitentiary. 

As I enjoy knowing the views of different dealers on 
the same question I slipped this observation on age to 
risk in my mental memoranda and afterward pulled it on 
others. 

‘*T don’t know about that,’’ said one of these dealers. 
‘*Let me look at my list. I keep my worthless accounts 
in this little book and I call them my blessed accounts 
Why blessed? Because they teach me so much. They 
are object lessons that every man needs, and if. it 
wasn’t for them he might run wild. In this book, after 
a business experience of 11 years I have something more 
than $4,000, and I don’t know as offhand I could tel! 
whether the bulk of it was given to old or young men. 
Yes, I do, too. There is $1,500 that was lost through 
an old cuss of a contractor.’’ 

While this proved nothing, the dealer may have 
thought it did, as he replaced the book in a pigeonhole. 

‘We would have to reason on general principles, as 
accounts would prove nothing,’’ said another. ‘‘I should 
certainly say there was decidedly I-ss risk in giving the 
irresponsible young man credit than the irresponsible 
old, or even middle-aged, man. But right here is what 
I would do—I wouldn’t give either of them eredit. As 
an argument, however, the young man is not settled. 
This year he is here and the next year there. He runs 
away from his debts. The old man doesn’t run away, 
but what opportunity has he for making money? If 
in his younger manhood he lacked the ability and thrift 
to make enough money to pay his debts age will bring 
with it no improvement. Look through the community 
and you will see that the older a man gets who goes 
into middle life minus an accumulation the poorer he 
gets. In the case of a young man, he may brace up 
and become somebody. His ambition may be aroused 
and of his cwn account he may pay his debts, and if 
he does not willingly pay them, maybe they can be col- 
lected. Yes, I should say that the young man is a 
ten to one shot—in fact that the old man who can’t 
pay is so near dead that he is a dead shot.’’ 

Still another dealer remarked that other things be- 
ing equal there was no comparison; he would put the 
name of the young man on his books every time— 
that is if he was obliged to put either there. He said 
there would be this advantage, you could keep better 
track of the old man, but he didn’t know as that 
would amount to anything so long as he couldn’t pay. 
Better give the young man rope so he would have a 
chance to do something. 

From these observations the young man can see what 
advantages are accorded to him because of his years, 
even if he is not disposed to pay his debts. -To some 
extent, as he can see, this is on the principle that 
‘* While the light holds out to burn the vilest sinner,’’ 


—_ 


GETTING BACK CEMENT SACKS. 


The Chicago Portland Cement Co., of Chicago, has 
adopted a unique and what should be an effective 
means of insuring the return of cement sacks to re- 
tailers selling ‘‘Chicago’’ cement. The plan is to 
furnish dealers with a shipping tag on which is printed 
the following legend: ‘‘To the purchaser: These sacks 
are your property. They are charged to you at 10 
cents each. The Chicago Portland Cement Co. will 
repurchase them from us at that price, if they have 
not been MISUSED and are returned to them CLEAN, 
DRY and in USABLE condition within 90 days from 
date of purchase. We will purchase them from you 
under same conditions.’’ 

A blank at the bottom of the tag is left for the 
name of the dealer. As the injury and loss of cement 
sacks are two of the annoying incidents of handling 
them, dealers will weleome this aid toward eliminating 
the loss that results from the iniury or non-return 
of sacks.—[ Advertisement. | 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


The Bungalow Type—Five Rooms, Two for Sleeping Purposes—Open Terrace in Connection with Front Porch an 


The first house plan published was intended to cover 
the requirements of a family needing four bedrooms 
on the second floor. In somewhat sharp contrast Plan 
No. 2 has no second floor and is strictly 
having five rooms, only two i 
regularly for sleeping purposes. 
nicely arranged not to interfere with or intrude upon 
the three rooms intended to meet the daylight needs 
of the small family, consisting of 
arranged kitchen and dining } 
part of the large living room from which it is shut 
off by the merest suggestion of a partition. 

The treatment of the outside wall is in some respects 
1, being covered by 
double siding up to the waist or attie floor line and 
above that with suggestions i 
panels between filled with ceiling painted white. 


similar to House Plan No. 


use of green paint upon 


brown stain upon the wood in the sides will give a 


harmonious effect. 


A feature unusual in a small bungalow 
is an open terrace in connection with the front porch. 
There are still many who prefer a wide-roofed porch, 
but a roofless porch or terrace answers fair-weather 
purposes and has the further advantage of not unduly 
shading the windows which i 


The interior of such a 
bungalow offers little dif- 
ficulty in treatment and 
ean be finished in stained 
cypress with plain square 
trim and square posts. Any 
other suitable native wood, 
such as yellow native pine, 
redwood or Douglas fir, ac- 
cording to the region, can 
be substituted. The same 
is true as to the flooring, 
although edge-grain Geor- 
gia pine in natural finish is 
specified. 

Complete plans for this 
house occupy three sheets 
and blue prints and specifi- 
cations can be furnished 
promptiy at $1.50 a set. It 
is doubtful if a more satis- 
factory house of the size 
could be designed to give 
such a satisfactory appear- 
ance and keep within such 
a moderate cost. It is a 
plan that will bear pushing 
as a leader in small houses. 


Bill of Materials. 
Following is the bill of 
materials: 
MASONWORK. 
106 yards excavation 
688 feet concrete wall 
480 feet concrete floor 
2.000 common brick. 
140 face brick. 
40 feet cement hearth and 
floor. 
620 yards plastering. 
22 yards wainscot. 
2 10 by 12 flue linings. 
2 cement caps. 
Material required to lay brick 
-10 bushels lime, 2 yards 
sand. 

Material required to make 
concrete—30 barrels cement, 
10 yards sand, 20 yards 
gravel or broken stone. 

Material required to lay base- 
ment floor—7 barrels ce 
ment, 2 yards sand, 3 yi rds 
gravel or broken stone, o 
yards cinders. 

Material required for plaster- 
ing—9,000 lath, % keg 
blued lath nails, 60 bushels 
lime, 12 bushels hair, 9 
yards sand, 600 pounds 
plaster paris and 75 pounds 
best Keene’s cement. 60 
fire brick, fireplace. 


LUMBER BILL. 
3 6x6—7 posts. 

1 6x6—290 beam. 

1 6x6—14 beam. 

8 2x6—12 wall plates. 

2 2x6—16 wall plates. 
260 2x4—10 wall studs. 
50 2x4—-12 wall studs and 





plates 

40 2x4—14 wall studs and 
plates. 

40 2x4—16 wall studs and 
plates. 

20 2x10 10 joist, G. 
Floor 

6 2x10 12 joist, G. 
Floor 

34 2x10—14 joist, G. 
Floo1 

54 i6 rafters. 

20 2x4—18 rafters. 





30 3x4 —14 rafters. 
70 2x4—12 rafters and 
attic studs. 

120 2x4—4 rafter ends. 
2.700 ft. shiplap, walls, No 
1 hemlock. 

3,500 ft. 1x6 or 1x8 R. & F. 
No. 1 hemlock. 

1,500 ft. 1x6 matched No. 1 

hemlock, attic floor. 





Unusual Feature —A Leader in Small Houses. 





cedar. 
r soft spruce. 
pine ceiling. 


Michigan shingles, 
- beveled siding, fir 


ae yellow 
- 1x4 spruce flooring, 


plates and studs, 





s, Cypress, 
‘s for porches included in 


Hynes quilted sea 
i— porch columns, 


cy press. 
eypress. 








cypress. 2 

:, “cypress. 4 

cypress. 2 

with cap and dentils, cypress. 1 

_built up, cypress. 

» built up, cypres i 

built up, cypress. 2 

2 yellow pine. 1 

pine flooring. 1 

. porch. 1 
porch. 
porch, 

1 
hemlock. : 
cypress. SO lineal 
cypress. 100 lineal feet 

cypress. 
1 


sheathing paper, under x 
1 — 

grass floor lining. . 
square caps, cypress. 6 baseme nt 
Square caps, cypress. 6 — 
































outside 


inside doors, 








kitchen cabinet, 


cupboard, 2 
china 


flight 





opening ) 
square head to be 





3 oben me nt si oh 1 %, z 2x! 
> casement sash 1% x2’x2’, living room. 
Casement frames to be solid, 144 jambs, 1% mullions, 
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ATTIC PLAS 
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15¢x5% rabbeted jambs, %%x3 
716x614 outside casing, 1x4 in- 


~ living and dining room, 15x2’8”x7’. 
kitchen and hall doors, 
closet 
closet 
Frames, 

doors and trim cypr 
basement 


136 x2’8”x6’8” 


bathroom doors, 13¢x?'4"x6'8", 
co ig wo oe. 





14x1% stops, 1x4 casings, all 





14 x2'8"x6'6", soft pine, frames 


stops, 1x4 er. 


S0x48"'x6" 8” high, glass doors, coun- 
ae drawers and bins under. 

with doors and shelves. 
1°4”x3’x7’, counter shelf, 2’6” high 
and drawers under, 40 lineal 
12 shelving, 40 feet of 1x34 hat and 


basement, 14,x10—3 treads, 7x9 
2-14 stringers, one 
» base, with shoe, living room. 

moulding, 8x5, 4 members, living 





6 carriage. 


posts, 6” square cap, 1x4 casing, 

carried around the room in line 

\ doors and windows, requiring 
40 lineal feet lx4 for same. 

‘x7 posts 744x7% square caps, 1x4 


° 


33 sash, 3 lights 9x16. 


1%x5% sill, 15 x2 outside 
sing. 





"6", living room. 


1% sills, 1x6 outside casing 
and 1x4 inside casing, 1x4 
stool and apron, 3 members. 

4 chamber windows, box 
frames, 1% check 
rail sash, gl: 18s open- 
ing, 2’6"x28” 

2 kitchen windows, box 

frames, 1% check 

rail sash glass open 
ing 28”x22”, 
1 bathroom window, 1% 
check rail a, ‘gli Ss 
opening 24”x2 











6 box frame intewe, 
dining and living 
rooms, 1% check 
rail sash, glass open- 
ing 26”x30”. 

F rames, pulley stiles, 
%x5\4, blind stops 
KBX410, parting 

; inside 

) , Outside 
casings to be 1x6\% 
square head as 
shown. 

1x4 inside casings, 
1x4 Stool and apron, 

_ 3 members. 


~ attic windows,  case- 
ment 14, sash 20” 


x24”. 

2 attic windows, “ase- 
ment 1%, sash 32” 
x20", 


Solid frames, 1%x4¥ 
rabbeted jambs, 1% 
sills, half timber to 

form outside casing. 


HARDWARE. 


[Yale & Towne or Corbin’s. ] 
front door cylinder 
lock set 5%x3% G. 
2% x 10 es 
cutcheon, Ss & @: 
keys, 3 414%x4% 
steel loose pin butts. 
side door lock 4%x 
3% 2 latch keys, 1 
dead lock key, 3 4x4 
steel loose pin butts. 
doors out of dining 
room, locks 3%4x3 
escutcheons 2% yy 
G. B. P. steel keys, 
3 pair 4x4 loose pin 
butts. 
kitchen and hall doors, 
locks 3%x3\%, es- 
cutcheons 24 x7, P. 
steel keys. “6 pair 
514x314 steel butts. 
bi ‘theo door set, 
ock 84x38, es- 
cutcheon 2% x 6, 
nickel plated, on the 
inside, 3 38% x31 
loose steel pin butts. 
closet door lock sets 
Y4, escutcheon 
2x6, 3 pairs 834x3% 
steel butts. ‘ 
windows, living and 
dining rooms, sash 
fasteners 254x1% 
two square 3x1 % 
flush sash lifts to 
each window. 
chamber windows, 254 
x14 sash fasteners, 
3x15 flush = sash 
lifts. 
bathroom window. 
nickel plated sash 
fastener 254 x1%, 
— plated sash 


-_ 





_ 


-_ 


2 kitchen windows, 2% x 
1% sash fastener. 3 
x1% flush sash lift. 

casement — 6 
pair 2% brass case- 
ment hinges, 6 “pair 

casement sash bolts, 

6 casement 8” hooks 
and _— staples. G. 
Bronze. 

Hardware trim in liv- 
ing room and dining 
room to be finished 
in full brass, bath- 
room hardware to 
be nickel plated; all 
other above hard- 
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ware finished in copper bronze. 
basement doors, japanned rim locks, 4x34, 2 pair 
3%x8\% loose pin butts. 
} basement windows, 6 pair 8x3 steel butts, 6 4” 
wrought iron hooks and staples, 6 door buttons. 
8 attic window sash, 8 8” bolts, 8 pair 2x2 steel butts 
and 4 6” steel hooks and staples. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
keg three-penny shingle nails. 
kegs nine-penny sheathing and flooring nails. 
keg sixteen-penny framing nails. 
kegs eight-penny sheathing and flooring nails. 
kegs six-penny siding and ceiling nails. 
hunks silver lake sash cord. 


Ctotboeboe 





Suggestion for an advertisement for the 
dealer to run in his local paper of House Plan 
No. 1 which appeared in the January 25 issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. See that issue for 
complete description and bill of material. 
Dealer will substitute his own price for mate- 
rial and cost of house completed. 

Duplicates of the three cuts used in this ad 
will be furnished postpaid for $2. 

Blueprints and specifications for this plan, 
$2 a set. 
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HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


Increase in January Over Corresponding Month Last 
Year—Individual Totals—Floods Hinder Work. 


The January report of the inspection bureau of the 


National Hardwood Lumber Association shows that 
13,599,434 feet of lumber was inspected under the 
bonded certificate, an increase of 3,818,603 feet over 
the corresponding month of the previous year. The 


work was accomplished at an expense of $191.94 in 
excess of inspection fees earned. 

The report, which has been submitted to members 
of the association by President Charles H. Barnaby and 
Secretary-Treasurer Frank F. Fish, that floods 
and unfavorable weather conditions in many parts of 
the South materially reduced the volume of work, 

Since the last monthly report five applications for 
membership have been received, the total since the last 
annual convention in Chicago being 95. 

Attention is ealled to the fact that inspection rules 
committee recommendations to be considered at the an- 
nual convention in Chicago, June 5 and 6, will be 
mailed out during the coming month. Proposed changes 
to these rules should be sent to Chairman J. M. Priteh- 
ard prior to Mareh 5. 

R. L. Dooley has been appointed as assistant to 
Inspector H. H. Roberts at Huntington, W. Va., and 
I. O. Burdette succeeds O. L. Faust as assistant deputy 
inspector at Memphis, Tenn. 

The individual work of inspectors during January was 
as follows: 

SALARIED INSPECTORS 
Prank HB. Buck, Chicago........... 

OND: DIOEIEN, COMICMED 6. 6 s\.a:5 00 .8/0:0:9 @ 60's 
Il. N. Rouse, Chicago 


J. J. Shepard, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 


says 







W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo 

ae ee ee ee eae 

H. E. Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn 

W. H. Beckner, Bristol, Tenn........... 101,931 
WwW. & North, Memphis, Tenn........... 221,676 
OG. G. Faust Memonis,. Tenn.. ...:.:. 10:0... 171,946 
J. Lee Brannon, Nashville, Tenn........ 145,562 
W. a. MeBride, Cairo, Tis... 06.0 0:6i0 0:0: 0LO 880 
Cc. E. MeSmith, New Orleans, La.......326,146 
J. L. Benson, New Orleans, La.........288,441 
c. C. Rerguson, Louisville, Ky... ...6.5. 215,910 
H. W. Miller, Indiana Points........... 182,876 
D. E. Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 166,846 
Ed Horn, Ciocinnati, Ohio............. 244,532 
H. H. Roberts, Huntington, W. Va...... 407,312 


Joseph Patterson, New York City 











S. b, MUNGE, TOPOMee, OME. ccc sccosess ¢ 
J. L. Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y...........249,548 
If. Fk. Thompson, Philadelphia, 426 
a. C. Maske, Pitladeipnia, Pa: .-.....00 045 
Dis is eye PIPE, Ns 9 a 6:5.'5 608-3000 1935 
George R. Dunn, Boston, Mass......... 455,947 
A. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md....... i835 
| a” 3: 1¢ 
Ed Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn........% 
If. A. Hoover, Chief Inspector..... Spee 183,f 
8,010,779 
FEE INSPECTORS 7 
J. E. Byrns, Escanaba, Mich.......... 116,000 
Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich.. $92,346 
P. Collier, Boyne City, Mich.......... 9,932 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich......... 27, 
W. M. Clemens, ‘Trout Lake, Mich...... ae 
J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich...... 203,823 
Warde L. Hagadorn, Cheboygan, Mich.. 238,494 


Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich....... 


George A. Hobler, Pellston, Mich...... 

L. A. Hoyt, East Jordan, Mich........ 1,752,301 
Peterson & Upton, Manistee, Mich..... 230,134 
KF. J. Potter, Traverse City, Mich...... 35,400, 
Scott & Rieckhoff, Ludingtor, Mich... .1,060,875 


Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, Mich... 904,124 _ 

- -——- 5,588,655 

13.599,434 

MANUAL TRAINING STUDENTS VISIT WOOD- 
WORKING PLANT. 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 17.—Students of the manual 
training department of the Seattle public schools visited 
Tacoma last Saturday and inspected several local indus- 
tries, chiefly with a view to studying the safety appliances 
in use. The students were accompanied by Ben W. John- 
son, their director, and by State Factory Inspector E. B. 
Stone and State Labor Commissioner C. F. Hubbard. 
Much of the students’ time was spent at the big sash and 
door factory of the Wheeler, Osgoed Co., which is said by 
the State officials to be the most completely protected 
woodworking plant in the United States. 
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avoid as nearly as possible any disappointment when all is 
completed--and the cost of it allto come within the sum of 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Plan No. 1 designed by W. K. Johnston, Architect, Chicago. 


A Home Plan For You 


stripped of all mystery and uncertainties — with a definite bill of 
material, estimated cost of labor done by home workmen, and 
every detail carefully worked out beforehand to 
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shingled and stained to suit. 
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The second floor plan 


First Floor Plan 


room practically together, wide 
open doorways separating them. 


allows four good-sized sleeping rooms 


with plenty of closet space and all rooms handy to the bath. 


Why Not Decide Today to 


Save Your 


Rent Money 


by putting it into a home and in the end have something to 


show for your life efforts. 


started in this way and 


paid for and were on the road to prosperity. 


same. 


The big majority of home owners 
in a few years’ time had their homes 
You can do the 


Come in and let us show you the blue prints and work- 


ing plans for this home—they’ll clear away a lot of the mystery 


connected with home building. 


can show you others. 


If this plan is too costly—we 
We've got ’em to fit all sized pocket 


books—each and every one giving you the most for your money. 


(Name and Address) 


trim, in square posts and square caps. 











$0000 
A Model Seven Room House 


Arranged and planned tq particularly provide comfort, conven- 
ience and hygienic surroundings — all rooms being well lighted 
and easily ventilated. The body of the house is of square design, 
giving the greatest space for the given amount of wall surface 
and an excellent appearance is secured by the treatment of the’ 
exterior wall surface. The first story is covered with siding and 
the panels in the second story are filled in with ceiling which 
allows a pleasing latitude for the decorator. 


The roof to be 


It is intended to have the interior finished in plain craftsman 
The first story to be 
floored in oak with maple flooring in the kitchen; and edge grain 
yellow pine upstairs with tile floor in the bathroom. It will be 
noted that the first floor throws the hall, living room and dining 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

February 25—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Monthly meeting. 

February 26—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Associa- 
tion, 559 Broad street, Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hetel, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Allyn House, Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

February 26—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Associa- 
tion, *“‘The Washington,’’ Newark, N. Annual banquet. 

February 28—Lasalle County Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel Clif- 
ton, Ottawa, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Lasalle County Lumbermen’s Club, Hotel 
Clifton, Ottawa, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Northeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Wales Hotel, Dubuque, lowa. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Forest Protective Association, Marquette, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March €—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, New Hotel Martin, Sioux City, lowa. Annual meeting. 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

March 6, 7—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Jackson, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 20—North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.), Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

April—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beaumont, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—National Supply & Machinery Dealers, Ameri- 
can Supply & Machinery Manufacturers, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Associations, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

May—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 5, 6—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 





NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 18.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Forest Protective Association will be “held 
at Marquette, Mich., March 4. The directors have sanc- 
tioned the plan of making this meeting a general ‘‘lum- 
bermen’s conference.’’ The plan is to hear papers and 
addresses by practical lumbermen dealing with every 
phase of lumbering in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
with particular reterence to the work of the association 
in preventing the destruction of timber by fires. 





—_ 


IOWA RETAILERS IN THE SOUTH. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 17.—Headed by John Baxter, 
retiring president of the Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and Hugh Harrington, the 
reelected secretary-treasurer, a party of Iowa retailers 
arrived in New Orleans last Friday from Burlingion, 
where they had been in attendance at the association 
‘‘annual.’’ The majority were accompanied by their 
wives. Local lumbermen have been assisting in their 
entertainment. Saturday afternoon they visited the saw- 
mill plant of the St. Bernard Cypress Co., below Chal- 
mette. Sunday they enjoyed a steamboat trip over the 
New Orleans harbor. Today they are at Sorrento, in- 
specting the plant of the Opdenwyer-Aleus Co. Tomor- 
row, it is understood, the party will scatter, some of its 
members returning home while others will visit the Great 
Southern Lumber Co.’s capital city, Bogalusa, or extend 
their travels into Florida. 





SAGINAW VALLEY DEALERS IN ANNUAL 

Bay City and Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 18.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ 
Asseciation was held at the Saginaw Club February 
i4. An informal banquet was served after the meeting. 
The following ofiicers were elected: 

President—Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City. 

Vice president— Max Boyd, of Saginaw. 

‘Treasurer—R. C. Bingham, of Saginaw. 

Secretary—R. S. Hooper, of Saginaw. 

George B. Morley, president of the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw, delivered an address on currency and 
a brief address was also made by F. E. Parker, of the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. 





OHIO BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES IN ANNUAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 18.—The annual session of the 
Ohio State Association of Builders’ Exchanges was held 
in Cincinnati February 14 and 15, with about 60 dele- 
gates present representing 12 organizations in the Buck- 
eye State. The first day’s session was taken up with 
the report of the president and secretary-treasurer, which 
were very satisfactory. The reports of delegates from 
the various builders’ exchanges throughout the State 
showed that labor at every point is demanding higher 
wages and is threatening to strike. 

A banquet was held on the evening of February 14 at 
the Grand Hotel, when E. O. Elzner, president of the 
Cincinnati chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, took a number of hard raps at the new State build- 
ing code. He opposed the passage of the measure at this 
time. A toast on the question of workmen’s compensa 
tion was also responded to. 

On the following day resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the passage of the compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, pending in the Ohio General Assembly, with 


changes necessary to take away the feature of giving the 
State a monopoly on the business, A number of other 
changes were also recommended. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted favoring the 
new mechanic’s lien law, which is known as house bill 
No. 290. The bill was prepared by representatives of 
the building interests of the State, especially the lumber 
interests. A resolution opposing the passage of the State 
building code in its present form was also adopted. 

Upon motion of John A. Kelly, secretary of the Cclum- 
bus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, a resolution was 
adopted urging upon the general assembly the establish- 
ment of a trades’ school in conjunction with the other 
courses at the Ohio State University at Columbus, where 
bricklaying, plumbing, carpentry and other skilled trades 
could be taught. This was advocated in order to remedy 
the great scarcity of such labor. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—John W. Baren, Dayton. 

Vice president—cC. Taylor Handman, Cincinnati. 

Secretary and treasurer—E. A. Roberts, Cleveland. 


The next meeting will be held in February in Toledo. 





APPOINTS REPRESENTATIVES TO WHOLE- 
SALERS’ ANNUAL. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 18.—At the request of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association send repre- 
sentatives to the annual meeting of the wholesalers, 
which is to be held at Atlantie City, March 6 and 7, 
President Fred Arn, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has named 
Harvey M. Dickson, president of the Dickson Lumber 
Co., of Norfolk, and president of the association last 
year; Jokn L. Aleock, of John L. Aleock & Co., of Balti- 
more, and Walter T. Hart, of Price & Hart, New York, 
to act in this capacity. 





PREPARING FOR IOWA RETAILERS. 
The Central and Eastern Iowa Association of Lum- 
bermen will hold its meeting at Cedar Rapids next 
week. The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., acting for 





CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA, FEB. 13. 1913 


TO YOU 


A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER, Spiced by a program of 
story and ——— by Mt. Hermon Tripple Quar- 
tette, lowa's BEST 

GREAT HOO-HOO, will come to earth in honor of the 
event in the ‘‘gardens™ at Cedar Rapids. 

A COMPLIMENTARY THEATER PARTY, with “Joy 
Unconfined."* - 


1. What? 


= ms To the members of the Central and Eastern lowa Association 
2. To Whom? of Lumbermen, their guestsand friends. It means YOU 
The dinner at the Montrose Hotel 
HOO-HOO in the Jim Block, _ St. and B Ave 
THE THEATER PARTY at the Ma 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


THE DINNER AT 8-90 P. M., February 25th, 1913 
HOO-HOO after the sat February 25th, 1913. 
The THEATER PARTY 8:00 P M., February 2th, 1915 


THE RETAIL YARDS 
THE MILLS 
5. By Whom? THE WHOLESALERS 


THE TRAVELINGMEN 
THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


3. Where? 


4. When? 


All of Cedar Rapids, lowa 


To say on the enclosed stamped card that you will come 

once that it is NECESSARY to know in 

ADVANCE he how many and who are coming. To an- 

swer NOW is your present JOB. Let your answer be 

yea, yea, with never a nay COME and see the 
Cedar Rapids way 


6. Your Job 
This Minute 


Very truly yours, 
Hawkeye Lumaer & Coat Co. 
A COMMITTEE IN BEHALP OF THE HOSTS ABOVE MENTIONED. 











the retail yards, mills, wholesalers, traveling men and 
the Commercial Club of Cedar Rapids, is extending an 
invitation that is entirely unique, so much so that it 
is herewith reproduced. 


EVANSVILLE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS IN 
ANNUAL. 

EVANSVILLE, INpD., Feb. 18.—Oscar A. Klamer was 
reelected for the third term president of the Evansville 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association at the annual elec- 
tion last week. Following the election of officers the 
furniture men joined with the Lumbermen’s Club of the 
city in a sumptuous banquet at the St. George Hotel. 
Covers were spread for 75 and all seats were filled. 
W. W. Halloran, for the lumbermen, and O. A. Klamer, 
for the furniture men, acted as joint heads of the enter- 
tainment committee and as toastmasters. 

Besides Mr. Klamer as president, the furniture men 
named Edward Ploeger vice president and E. A. Schor 
secretary-treasurer. The new directors elected are Var- 
ney Dixon, John Rohsenberger, Fred Stoltz and Vic 
Puster. 





ARR RRO 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 18.—J. J. Milleisen, of 
Mechanicsburg, the new president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, has appointed the following 
committees to serve for the coming year: 


Railroad and Transportation—A. B. Shoemaker, Tullytown, 
chairman; Clinton Hillard, Easton; W. S. Hastings, Atglen; 
W. H. Edgett, Carbondale; Conrad Hock, Pottsville. 


Legislative Committee—William Watson, Newton, chair- 
man; Morris P. Penrose, Phoenixville; John Barber, Bustle- 
ont arta Cc. Jones, Conshohocken; James K. Lewis, Honey- 
rook. 


Poaching Committee—William C. Peirce, Bristol, chair 
man; R. Shalter, Reading; Horace Welty, Red Lion; C. G. 
Ogden, Swarthmore; Moulton H. amine West Chester. 

C M. P. Cooper 
Christiana, chairman; J. Dyre Moyer, Willow Grove; J. M 
Brightbill, Hummelstown; Henry Meyers, South Bethlehem 
Thomas Merritt, Reading. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—E. K. Moyer 
Perkasie, chairman; F. Hartman, Bloomsburg; W. H 
Jones, Steelton; A. G. Grater, Norristown; J. E. Paterson, 
Wilkes-Barre. ; 

Forestry Committee—D. R. Clinger, Milton, chairman; W 
Z. Sener, Lancaster; Harrison W. Allen, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Hobensack, Ivyland; W. S. McDowell, Chester. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO MEET. 


Orrawa, I., Feb. 17.—The Lasalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club will have its annual meeting and dinner at 
the Hotel Clifton Friday, February 28. The business 
meeting will be held at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
which the club will be entertained at the Ottawa Boat 
Club. 

At 7:30 p. m. the annual dinner will oceur,; with re- 
sponses by ‘L. E. Fuller, of Chieago; Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and W. H. Miller, editor 
of the Ottawa Free Trader. Afterward the visitors will 
be entertained at the Elks Club. 

The Northern Dlinois Lumbermen’s Club’s members 
will be the guests of the Lasalle County club at this 
dinner. 





KANSAS CITY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 18.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Lumbermen’s Club has ar- 
ranged the next meeting of the organization for the 
evening of February 25. Dinner will be served at the 
Midday Club at 6:30 p.m. The club, although only « 
few months old, has taken a strong hold of the lumber- 
men here and its dinners always are well attended. En- 
thusiastic speeches also are features of the meetings. 
For the coming dinner President Charles 8. Keith is 
arranging an especially interesting program. 





BOSTON LUMBER CLUB IN ANNUAL. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston was held at Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge, on February 12. The business con- 
sisted simply of the election of the following officers 
for the ensuing year: E. D. Sawyer, president; J. B. 
Bugbee, first vice president; D. A. Lucey, second vice 
president; J. E. T. Downes, secretary and treasurer. 
At the banquet which followed about 60 members and 
guests sat down, and all went as merrily as a marriage 
beH. Later in the evening Prof. W. L. Underwood, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, gave a 
charming illustrated lecture on scenes and work in the 
Maine woods. The reputation of the club for splendid 
hospitality was well sustained throughout the evening. 





EXCHANGE OFFICERS ELECTED. 


New York, Feb. 18.—At the annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Exchange, held last week, the following 
officers were elected: 

President—Bernard L. Tim, Hirsch Lumber Co. 

Vice president—James I. Eppinger, Eppinger & Russell Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—-Walter Adams, Cummer Lum- 
ber Co. 

Board of Managers—Frank B. Haviland, Haviland Lum- 
ber Co.; J. H. Burton, J. H. Burton & Co.; Henry Eckstein, 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co.; Robert R. Sizer, R. R. Sizer & Co.; 
Alfred R. Sax, Alfred R. Sax Lumber Co. 





NASHVILLE CLUB ENTERTAINS. | 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 19.—In the visit yesterday 
in this city of the Louisville Hardwood Club Nashville 
entertained a body of men representing one of the great- 
est commercial industries ef the country. There were 
15 members in the party, who were welcomed by the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. On their arrival the vis- 
itors were taken to the Hermitage Hotel for breakfast, 
after which they were given an auto ride about the city. 
They also inspected the lumber plant of John B. Ran- 
som & Co. At lunch the visitors were the guests of the 
local organization at the Commercial Club. Tuesday 
afternoon the courtesies included an auto trip to the 
various lumber plants of the city, the parks and The 
Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson. Another feature 
of entertainment arranged by the entertainment commit- 
tee was a box party at the Princess Theater in the even- 
ing following a dinner at the Commercial Club. After 
the performance the party was escorted back to the club 
for a Dutch supper. The visitors left at a late hour for 
Louisville. The object of the visit was purely social. 





ECONOMICAL USE OF LUBRICANTS. 

By efficient lubrication is clearly understood a suf- 
ficient amount of oil to protect the bearings. A 
writer in the Engineering Magazine, however, shows 
very clearly that this is not the most efficient amount 
of oil, and if 1/10 gallon an hour will accomplish this 
result the use of 20 gallons an hour, or 200 times as 
much, will effect a saving of 5 per cent in power 
consumption. Steam fed bearings are therefore es- 
timated to pay dividends of 100 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that in a plant burning 27,000 tons of coal a 
year at a cost of $1.80 a ton, and a_ handling 
cost of 40 cents a ton, the use of proper lubrication 
will effect a saving of $2,970 in coal, $435 in oil, $80 
in repairs, $75 in shutdown loss, $1,500 in deprecia- 
tion and $240 in labor of oilers. The total annual 
saving would be $5,300 and the cost of installing the 
proper oil guards, cups and piping for steam feed lu- 
brication would be $2,650. 
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INLAND EMPIRE MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 


Annual of the Western Pine Association a Notable Success — Traffic Bureau Formed — Official 
Reports Show Prosperity—Transportation and Other Subjects Discussed. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—It has been several years 
since the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation have met under such auspicious circumstances 
as at its annual meeting in the assembly room of the 


Spokane Builders’ Exchange, in the Hutton Building, 
vesterday. Not since the fall of 1907, when the bottom 


dropped out of the lumber business of the country” as 
well as about every other business, have the lum- 
bermen of the Inland Empire—manutacturers of Idaho 
white pine, western pine, larch and cedar—had reason 
for being in as cheerful mood. Every millman present 
radiated a feeling of better things, better demand, bet- 
ter prices and a better outlook for the year’s business. 

Yesterday’s gathering was a representative one, over 
60 lwnber manufacturers of this new and growing lum- 
ber manufacturing section being in attendance. Every 
concern in eastern Oregon was represented, the larger 
concerns in western Montana were represented by their 
officials, the mills in the eastern foot hills of the Cas- 
cades in Washington were represented, and for the first 
time in history a lumber manufacturer from the Des 
Chutes Valley in central Oregon, only recently opened 
up by railroad, was in attendance. 

Under the guidance of President Ray M. Hart, of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, whe has demonstrated during the 
year he has been at the head of the association that he 
has marked ability as an organizer and as an executive, 
the business of the day’s meeting was put through with- 
out delay and a great deal of routine business was trans- 
acted. One of the most important actions of the meeting 
was the decision to establish a traffic and freight claim 
bureau under the jurisdiction of the association, which is 
a long step in advance for the Western Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association, There were a number of addresses 
on topies of interest and importance to the lumber in- 
dustry of the Inland Empire from which the members 
derived a great deal of information. Of particular in- 
terest was the paper of R. M. Fullerton, manager of the 
Western Wood Preserving Co., of Spokane, on the sub- 
ject of treated wood paving blocks. Lumbermen who 
may have thought that the agitation in favor of wood 
paving blocks was dying out were surprised to learn from 
Mr. Fullerton of the increased and successful use of this 
paving in nearly all the larger cities of the country. 

The meeting of the manufacturers concluded with a 
dinner in the Moorish room of the Spokane Hotel at 
6:30, at which nearly 100 lumbermen and their ladies 
sat down, and finished the repast in time to attend a 
minstrel show given by the Spokane Amateur Athletic 
Club at the Auditorium Theater. While it was not de- 


signed to be a lumbermen’s entertainment President 
R. M. Hart, former President J. P. McGoldrick and 
several others prominent in the lumber fraternity in 


Spokane came in for their share of jokes from the black- 
faced end men. 

Today a meeting of the Sales Managers’ Association 
was held, with George L. Gardner in the chair. There 
was also a meeting of the Bureau of Grades at which 
C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, was elected chairman for 
the ensuing vear in place of Kenneth Ross, of Bonner, 
Mont. The directors also met, and reelected A. W. 
Cooper secretary, in appreciation of his efficient services 
during the last two years. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by 
President Hart, who made a short address, commenting 
on the work that has been accomplished during the year 
and making suggestions for the ensuing year. He spoke 
particularly of the excellent results obtained from the 
meeting in Portland last fall in conjunction with the 


meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Regarding the information bureau which was 


recently established by the association Mr. Hart stated 
that it has proved valuable to the members that have 
taken advantage of it, and he suggested that all the 
members of the association become members of the in- 
formation bureau, assuring them excellent returns. He 
took oecasion to compliment very highly the work of the 
railroad committee of the association, composed of C. P. 
Lindsley, Spokane; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho, and 
T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho, for the work it has 
accomplished during the year. He also referred with 
praise to the other committees of the association, and 
suggested that equally as good committees should be ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year, men who will take an ae- 
tive interest, as there is so much to he done, referring 
particularly to the fact that this year’s Pacifie Logging 
Congress will be held in Spokane, and that it will fall 
on- the association to provide proper entertainment ete. 

President Hart was very decided in his opinion of the 
necessity for- the association to establish a traffie de- 
partment for the purpose of keeping the members in- 
formed on traftie and rate matters and of handling 
freight claims for the members. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following the president’s address Secretary A. W. 
Cooper gave his annual report. He also urged the estab- 
lishment of a traftie department by the association, say- 
ing the need of such a department is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. He spoke of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and stated that he believes that 
it will be of much greater benefit to the industry than 





ever before. The most important thing accomplished 
this year by the association, he thought, was the estab- 
lishment of the information bureau. He said the 
bureau has 23 members at present and urged that those 
who have not already joined become members at once. 
Mr. Cooper stated that the outlook for the coming year 
is excellent, stocks being low and prices good, while 
everything points to a record demand for lumber at least 
during the spring months. The secretary’s report fol- 
lows: 
As we 
at our 
I will 
detail, 


have a number 
meeting today 
not attempt to 
but merely 


of important matters to discuss 
I have made my report very brief. 
review the work of the year in 
refer to a few of its features 
Membership. 
The membership remains practically 
first of the year two large mills were added and during 
the year five small mills ceased cutting or went out of 
business. We have reason to believe that with this open- 
ing year of the association the membership will be con- 
siderably increased. 
Statistical 

Statistical work has been 
with the exception that for the 
compiled a monthly 
all mills that 


unchanged. The 


Work. 
conducted as_ heretofore, 
last six months we have 
stock sheet and distributed it to 
reported. 
Traffic Matters. 
A number of important occurrences along this line 
will be taken up in the report of the railroad committee. 
I will simply state here that it has become increasingly 





GEORGE 


STODDARD, OF LA 
the Western 


GRANDE, 


Manufacturers’ 


OREG. ; 


President of Pine Association. 


evident to 
organized 


this 
traffic 


office that we are in 
department. 


urgent need of an 


Finances. 

A year ago we started our fiscal year with a vanishing 
bank account and debts amounting to over $1,200. This 
made it difficult to meet our bills month by month, but 
we have squared up our indebtedness to our members 
and are in better shape than for some time, although 
we still owe the National association about $1,200 for dues 
up to this spring. We have money on hand to take care 


of at least part of this. 
National Association. 
The National association, as you probably know, has 


undergone radical changes. January 1 
resigned as manager and J. E. Rhodes, 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Leonard Bronson 
formerly secretary 
Association, became 


secretary and manager. Mr. Rhodes plans to simplify 
the National association somewhat and subordinate it 


to the local associations. 


His plan has been set forth in 
a letter circularized to 


you all. It seems to your secre- 
tary that Mr. Rhodes’ plan will make National association 
of much greater benefit. to the industry and I feel we 
should give him all possible support. The National ad- 
vertising campaign does not seem to have progressed very 
far. As far as we are concerned we collected the bulk 
of the first quarter’s dues from this association, amount- 
ing to $1,400 in round numbers, and forwarded $1,000 of 
this to the National to show our good faith, with a 
request that it be left unused until the other associations 
had contributed their share. 


Lumbermen’s 
3y far the 


Information Bureau. 


most important accomplishment this 
year was the organization of an information bureau. 
While this has nominally been kept separate from the 
association it has been made eligible to association mem- 
bers only and has been installed in the association offices 
under your secretary’s direction. I think all of you have 
been told of the work done by this bureau. If there are 
any who have not we shall be glad to enlighten them. 
The bureau has about 23 firms as members, revresent- 
ing an annual output of approximately 785,000,000 feet. 
It seems to me, and I think most of the members will 
bear me out, that no lumber manufacturer can afford to 
do without the information supplied by this bureau. The 
dues are 20 per cent per car on actual shipments with 
a minimum of $10 a month. 
The Outlook. 


The outlook for the current vear from a market stand- 
point is the best for many years. Stocks are low both 


last 


at the producing and distributing end and prices ar 
much better than for the last two years, while everything 
points to a record demand for lumber at least during th: 
spring months. For your information I might add 
this territory, as nearly as can be estimated, accumulated 
150,000,000 feet of stock during 1911, while in 1912 +! 
accumulation was entirely wiped out and stocks decrea 
probably 25,000,000 feet in addition. This certainly shoul 
make for great strength in the market situation, pa 
ticularly as similar conditions prevail in other produci 
sections, 

We have already sent you a report showing-in 
the stocks on hand January 1. 


Next came the report of Treasurer H. M. Strathe 
which showed the association in good condition 





that 





finan 


cially, with several hundred dollars’ surplus in the 
bank. 
Bureau of Grades. 
The report of the Bureau of. Grades, 


prepared by 
Chairman Kenneth Ross, manager of the lumber de 
partment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Missoula, 
Mont., was read by Secretary Cooper. It 

The detailed 
already been 
I need not go 

Perhaps the 


is as follows: 


report of the grading 
forwarded to all our 
into it here. 
chief matter 


bureau work 
members so 





that should be 
refers to the grading committee at the time of the 
quarterly meeting in Portland. The chief topic of dis- 
cussion at that time was the question of special grades, 
particularly No. 3 common in white pine. I regret very 
much that it has not been .possible to hold a meeting of 
the grading committee since the quarterly meeting— 
consequently I can not speak for the committee as a 
whole. 

I understand, however, that the matter of selected whit 
pine grades has been well aired and that those who have 
been making them have practically abandoned i sy 
found it impracticable and unprofitable. As far <¢ am 
personally concerned I most certainly think we shouid 
maintain our grades as they are and would certainly rot 
favor making special grades of No. 3 or anything else 
nor do I think there is any necessity of changing our 
rules to provide for a new grade of No. 3 common. 

I believe the question of making a rule covering a 
grade of stained selects and perhaps also of changing 
grade of D select or making two grades of it was referred 
back to this committee. Again I can only speak person- 
ally, but I think this should be taken up and gone. into 
carefully and that the inspectors should collect infor- 
imation on it for presentation to the committee and the 
association. Recognizing a grade of “‘stained’’ selects 
would not be a radical departure but it should be 
covered by a carefully formulated rule. I would recom- 
mend that this matter be referred to the grading com- 
mittee elected at this meeting with a request that it bring 
in something on which definite action can be taken at our 
next meeting. 

There is another matter in connection with our Bureau 
of Grades that will require the cooperation of each 
member of this association. I think you will agree with 
me when I say that the market conditions are improving, 
and many stocks in manufacturers’ -hands are more or 
less broken, especially in the lower grades, and there is a 
temptation for some of us to go into our higher and lower 
grades to fill our orders, rather than to turn them down. 
Consequently, we are apt to sweeten the grade, and on 
the other hand we are liable to go to the other extreme 
in crowding in a lower grade, which will have a tendency 
to destroy our present standards. I personally believe 
that our grades are as high as they should be and we 
should adjust our prices to move our stocks and not our 


considered 





grades. In my judgment there is more danger in neglect- 
ing the grading bureau when we have plenty of orders 
in sight than when orders are scarce, so I hope that with 


better market conditions, which, I feel sure} are coming, 
each member will pay more attention to the grading of 
the stock than ever before. I would recommend that we 
add one more grader to our force, so we can have more 


frequent inspections. 

As you know, our chief inspector, Mr. Frederickson, 
resigned January 1. As the time for the annual meeting 
was so near it did not seem wise to try to settle on his 
successor until this time, but this is one of the first 
things that the new grading committee should do. 

Before closing there is one matter more I wish to 
call to your attention. I have heard that there has been 
some dissatisfaction on the part of a few mills because 
reinspections made by our eastern inspector have gone 
against them. Most of the trouble the last few months 
has been with shop lumber. One mill not a member went 
so far as to question the integrity of the inspector be- 
cause its shipment did not stand up to the invoice on re- 
inspection, although it was originally graded by one of 
the best shop graders in the territory. 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that everyone ought to 
know by this time that lumber loaded wet or not suffi- 
ciently seasoned is liable to stain and go down in grade 
in the car. Also if the car has dirt or coal or something 
of the sort in it before loading some lumber is going 
te be degraded in transit. Our inspector is only grading 
it as he finds it and it is childish to blame him because 
it is not up to grade. 


R. G. Kiezer, Spokane, sales manager for the Black 
well and the Panhandle Lumber Co., stated that the 
matter of creating select No. 2 and No. 3 grades was 
given a thorough discussion at a meeting of the associa- 
tion held recently in Portland, and he is convinced that 
most pine manufacturers want no changes in the grades 
at this time. 

No definite 
association. 


action on the matter was taken by the 


Railroad Committee. 

The report of the 
Chairman C. P. 
tain Lumber Co., 


railroad committee, prepared by 
Lindsley, Spokane, of the Craig Moun- 
was read by the secretary. It follows: 


Since our last meeting we have forwarded all members 
copy of report on the matter of installing a traffic de- 
partment in the association. This is really the thing of 
most importance that this committee wishes to bring be- 
fore you and I hope you have all carefully read the report 
and come here prepared to give your views. 

The railroad committee has also had up the matter 
of the closing of the Spokane gateway to Great Northern 


mills for shipments over the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. lines. We learned of the proposed 


cancellation so short a time before it was to become 
effective that we had no time to take it up with mem- 
bers, and while only certain members are affected we 
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took the ground that we should handle all such matters 
in a broad way and do what was possible to protect all 
members’ interests by opposing any action looking to 
an increase of rates by the railroads. Accordingly, we 
wired a strong protest on behalf of the association to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and had all the 
mills directly affected do the same. This resulted in a 
suspension of the proposed change by the commission 
until April 30, under suspension docket 202. Shortly after 
this we learned that the Oregon Short Line proposed to 
close the Silverbow gateway by canceling through rates 
with the Northern Pacific and the Idaho & Washington 
Northern. We drew up a written protest against this 
and filed it with the commission early last month. So 
far we have not been advised of the action taken by the 
commission as the cancellation which was to have 
been effective February 1 was not filed with the commis- 
sion until the latter part of last month and is to be 
effective February 23. We have every reason to believe 
that the commission will suspend the cancellation. 

There will, however, doubtless be hearings on 
of the above matters before the commission at 
place and date set by them. 

What I want to emphasize now is that all mills affected 
by either of these proposed changes should prepare 
detailed statements showing the amounts of lumber and 
number of cars shipped by these routes during the last 
few years, the increase in rates that will be made by 
using a combination of locals either on Spokane or Sil- 
verbow to Utah, Colorado or Wyoming points, also a 
comparative table of distances for these points as com- 
pared with Dakota and eastern Montana and other points 
taking a rate similar to the existing through rates via 
Spokane or Silverbow, as the case may be. A compari- 


both 
some 


son of Coast rates and distances to the points affected 
by the change as compared with the combination of 
locals and distances from Inland Empire mills would 
also be of value. In short we must be prepared to show 
cause for the permanent suspension of the changes to 
the commission. 

We have been collecting information on cedar ship- 
ments. but the matter has not progressed very rapidly 


for lack of sufficient organization to handle the details. 


Secretary Cooper then read a telegram which he had 


received from J. E. Rhodes, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stating that an 
agricultural appropriation bill had passed Congress, 


directed the forest products item of $70,000. 
This action, he said, would cripple laboratory experi 
ments in wood seasoning and timber testing, and he sug- 
gested that the association pass a resolution condemning 
this action on the part of Congress, and asking that the 
appropriation be reinstated. 


against 


hooves lumber and box manufacturers to back them up 
in this. 

H. M. Strathern, of the Post Falls Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Post Falls, Idaho, stated that the consump- 
tion of box lumber is a great help to the lumber business, 
and cited the fact that No. 4 boards, which were formerly 
plentiful, have become scarce since they are increasingly 
being used for box material, and prices for this grade of 
material are now much better than formerly. 

Upon a vote being taken the association decided to 
support the box manufacturers in their fight financially, 
the funds to be taken from the general treasury of the 
association and the matter to be left in the hands of a 
financial committee. 

The president then appointed the following committee 
on resolutions: C. P. Lindsley, Spokane; J. P. Me 
Goldrick, Spokane; Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont. 

Traffic Department. 

The next matter that came up was that of the creation 
ot a traffic department. Mr. Hart called for a general 
discussion, stating that he was in favor of such a step, 
but realized that it might involve a large outlay of 
money. 

C, P. Lindsley, chairman of the railroad committee, 
stated that the railroads are constantly making changes 
in tariffs and that it is impossible for a busy man to 
keep up with these changes, keep track of advances, ete. 
He believed that the association should either employ 
the American Audit Co., of Spokane, to handle these 
matters or establish a department of its own. He said 
that the American Audit Co. has had considerable ex- 
perience in handling traffic matters, and that some suit- 
able arrangement might be made with it. 

A. W.' Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Idaho, stated that his preference would be to have such 
a bureau within the organization. His concern, he said, 
maintains a traffic department of its own which looks 
after all matters in connection with tariffs and rates. He, 
however, agreed that there is a necessity for the associa 
tion to have such a department and was convinced that 
it would do much efficient work for the members. 

Ei. O. Hawksett, of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 


Potlatch, 


Spirit 





District No. 3—John R. ‘Toole, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Bonner, Mont. 
Grading Bureau. 
District No. 1—C. P. Lindsley, Craig 
Co., Spokane, Wash.; L. R. McCoy, 
Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Earl 
Co., Coeur d'Alene. 


Mountain Lumber 
Bonners Ferry Lumbe: 
Rogers, Blackwell Lumbe: 


Mr. Stoddard protested against his nomination fo: 
president, saying that while he believed every nm: 
should do his duty by the association, he felt that th 
president should be in closer touch with it than he i 
and that he should be located nearer headquarters. Hi 
said he appreciated the honor, but did not feel that hy 
could accept the office, having the good of the associa 
tion at heart. 

In reply to this, President Hart said: 

There is an unwritten law in connection with 
ation whereby the judgment of the nomination 
is absolutely supreme. For the good of the 
Mr. Stoddard, you should accept the chair. 


all 


this associ 
committe: 
association 


A vote was then taken, and 
offices were unanimously elected. 

Whereupon, Mr. Stoddard, being convinced that li 
could not escape the honor, accepted the duties of presi 
dent of the association but requested Mr. Hart to retaii 
the chair throughout the present meeting. 


Traffic Department Established. 


those nominated foi 


C, P. Lindsley then again brought up the matter of a 
traffic department and read a report from his committee, 
which met at noon and further discussed the matte 
This report recommended that the matter of a traffic 
bureau be thoroughly investigated, and that such a de 
partment of the association be established. 

IX. D. King, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Audit Co., Spokane, was then asked to outline his com 
pany’s work and the terms by which it would handle 
the traffie affairs of the association, which he did, stat- 
ing that his company has been doing such work for the 
last four or five years for various members of the asso 
ciation and that it had failed to colleet few claims. 
It was established and in handle claims, 
trace shipments and keep the members posted on all 
trafic matters, 


very 


a position to 





DEARY, POTLATCH, 


WILLIAM IDATLO ; KE. H. 


Former President. 


The matter referred by President Hart to the 
resolutions committee. 

Secretary Cooper suggested that the resolutions com 
mittee also prepare a resolution in favor of eliminating 
the diversion and storage in transit privileges by the rail- 
roads. This, he said, would aid in the fight being made 
by west coast manufacturers for the elimination of these 


privileges. 


Was 


Fiber versus Wood Packages. 


He further suggested that a strong resolution be pre- 
pared backing up the action recently taken by the rail- 
roads in the matter of forbidding the shipment of cer- 
tain commodities in fiber packages and the making of 
special classifications on goods so shipped. The fiber 
package people, he said, are now fighting these railroad 
rulings before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
he believed the association should take a decided stand 
in the matter. 

George Stoddard, of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., La 
Grande, Ore., stated that in this connection he has found 
that many articles shipped in fiber packages are dam- 
aged, particularly bulky shipments. He stated, however, 
that the fiber box is bound to be of value commercially 
in many ways, and that he did not believe it wise to take 
a too arbitrary stand in the matter and condemn all fiber 
packages for all purposes, since he thought this would 
really injure the cause of the wooden box. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, believes that a resolution on the matter would 
be all right, but suggested that it would be more to the 
point to give financial support. ‘‘Anything we can do 
to increase the consumption of low-grade lumber should 
be done,’’ he said, ‘‘and we should lend financial sup- 
port to the box manufacturers in this matter.’’ 

John R. Toole, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
3onner, Mont., was of a like opinion. He stated that 
the railroads were in a position to be the best judges 
in the matter of containers and that since they have 
taken a stand against the fiber package it certainly he- 


POLLEYS, 
Prominent in 


MISSOULA, MONT.; Ge 
Association Work 


KEIZER, 
Who Discussed 


Lake, Idaho, believed that the most important part of 
the duties of such a department would be the watching 
of the railroad tariffs. He stated that it takes a trained 
traffic man to keep track of these matters. 

L. R. McCoy, ot the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., was 
also in favor of such a department within the association, 
believing it would insure more diligent work and that it 
would establish statistics ete., of great value to the asso- 
ciation as it grows. 

B. H. Hornby, of the Dover Lumber Co., was also in 
favor of such a department, as was Frank Gardiner, of 
the Baker-White Pine Co., Baker, Ore. He was convinced 
that the railroads should be watched very carefully in 
matters pertaining to changes of rates. 

For the purpose of securing further details President 
Hart referred the matter to the railroad committee, ask- 
ing it to bring in a report for the afternoon session. In 
the absence of T. J. Humbird, a member of this com- 
mittee, George L. Gardner, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber 
Co., was appointed temporarily to act in his place. 

The president then appointed the following nominat- 
ing committee: Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; A. W. 
Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; Vincent Palmer, La Grande, 
Ore. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Hart called the afternoon session to order 
at 2:30, and asked for the report of the nomination com- 


mittee. This report placed in nomination the following: 

For president—Gegrge Stoddard, Grande Ronde Lumber 
Co., La Grande, Ore. 

For vice president—B. H. Hornby, Dover Lumber Co., 
Dover, Idaho. 

For treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Post Falls, Idaho. 

Trustees. 

District No. 1—T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., 
Sandpoint, Idaho: J. VP. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


_ District No. 2—D. C. 


Eccles, Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah. 


SPOKANE, 
Grades. 


WASH. ; J. BP. MGOLDRICK, SPOKANE, WASH, ; 


Trustee, 


Mr. Stoddard stated that the eastern Oregon people 
feel that it would be better to establish such an office in 
their own section. 

Mr. Keizer said that it is only a matter of time until 
the association will have to form a traftice bureau, and 
he can see no reason why the association shouldnt start 
now. He believed that if the association makes an ar- 
rangement with the American Audit Co. there is likely 
to be dissatisfaction within a few months or a year, and 
if the association is going into the matter at all Mr. 
Keizer thought it should establish its own traffic bureau. 

Mr. Lindsley said that there is no member of the asso- 
ciation who has time to give close attention to all the 
tariffs, changes, ete., and that a traffie bureau would 
prove of benefit to all. He could see no reason why 
such a department should not prove self-sustaining. 

B. L. Willis, of the Fidelity Lumber Co., Newport, 
agreed with Mr. Lindsley, and thought such a bureau 
would prove of great benefit. 

Mr. Keizer said that he thought every member could 
afford to pay a half cent a thousand for the maintenance 
of a traffic bureau. This, he said, would provide $4,000 
or $5,000 to start such a bureau and after a time the 
bureau should prove self-sustaining. 

Mr. Hart, speaking for the Blackwell Lumber Co, 
said it would support a traffic bureau, though it feels 
no immediate need for it. The ultimate good to all the 
members, he said, would undoubtedly prove great. 

Mr. Toole moved that the association form a traffic 
department, and that members pay % cent a thousand 
on their cut to create a fund to maintain such a de- 
partment. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The matter of establishing a traffic department was 
left to the railway committee. 

Resolutions. 

C. P. Lindsley, chairman of the resolutions committee, 

then reported with the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, It has come to the attention of this associ- 
ation that it is intended to curtail the appropriation of 
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the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture in the 
item of expenses for experiment and laboratory work; and, 

WuereAs, It is the consensus of this meeting that the 
work now being done by the Division of Forest Products by 
these experiments and by its laboratory work are of great 
benefit to the lumber industry and to the country as a 
whole; and, . 

WuerEAS, We believe that this work may be made of 
even greater benefit in the future by its continuance ; be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation as manufacturers of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts urge upon our Senators and Representatives the wis- 
dom of continuing to support the work of the Forest Prod- 


ucts Division hy ample appropriation adequate for the 
purpose; and, be it still further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our 


Senators and Representatives 
Appropriations for the 
United States Senate. 
WuereAS, The privilege of shipping lumber under diver- 
sion in transit and storage rules at the Minnesota Transfer 
has in the past been the subject of many abuses and led 
to speculation in the price of a necessary commodity to the 
ultimate detriment of producer and consumer alike; and, 
Wuereas, The railroads have attempted to correct this 
abuse by withdrawing the privilege; and, 
Wiuereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission has tem- 
porarily suspended said withdrawal; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion in annual meeting assembled do hereby 
position taken by the railroads and go on record 
io the diyersion in transit and storage 
Minnesota Transfer; and, be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of this association be in 
structed to send copies of this resolution to all interested in 
the matter. 

Chairman Lindsley introduced a resolution indorsing 
the action taken by the railroads in making special 
classifications for goods shipped in fiber containers, and 
pledging the support of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the matter. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Lindsley then made a motion to the effect that 
the amount of money to be given for the wooden box 
fight against fiber containers be left to the financial com- 
mittee. The motion carried. 

Mr. Stoddard suggested that the association have a rep- 
resentative at the meeting of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Spokane the last of the week, 
who should go before the retailers and urge that they 
work with the manufacturers more closely than they have 
in the past. 

Mr. Laird moved that the new president be delegated 
to attend the retail meeting and make these suggestions, 
but Mr. Stoddard said he had an engagement in San 
Francisco which would prevent his doing this. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., then addressed 
the meeting on 

A National Reciprocal Demurrage Law. 

Ife first took occasion to compliment the association 
for its decision to establish a traffic bureau, which he 
predicted will prove of many times more value than its 
actual monetary cost. He stated that the railroads 
are well posted in all matters, and stand together 
wherever it proves to their general interest to do so. 

Mr. Holmes gave as a definition for reciprocal demur- 
rage, ‘‘A twentieth century golden rule, applied to the 
railroads: Do unto the railroads as they have been doing 
unto you.’’ He stated that what the lumbermen want 
is a free interchange of cars, and he believes this lies 
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within the power of the railroads, if they so desire. He 
said the railroads have been unfair in many instances 
regarding this car matter, and that it is now time they 
got together with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and agreed upon a reasonable time for the return of a 
ear, and fix it that way definitely. The railroads, he said, 
are thoroughly organized on an offensive and defensive 
basis. He stated that they are fond of using the term 
‘reasonable’’ and that it is now time to find out just 
what ‘‘reasonable’’ means, it being at least certain that 
commodities are often held longer than a reasonable 
period, and for this there is no redress, while if cars 
are held over 48 hours, the shipper must pay a penalty. 
He said the greatest question before the American people 
is that of a mandatory national reciprocal demurrage 
law. 

Mr. Holmes then offered a resolution for the considera- 
tion of the association, and upon its being read, it was 
adopted. This resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have caused untold dam- 
age to shippers, buyers and railroad companies; and, ; 

WHEREAS, No Federal law now prevails to govern this 
question that deals justly as between the parties interested; 
and, 

WHEREAS, This organization. in 
desirous of being just to the 
to shippers and buyers; 

Resolved, That it is the expressed sentiment of this con- 
vention that the best interests of the commercial enter- 
prises of the country as well as the railroads that a national 


convention assembled, is 
railroad companies as well as 


reciprocal demurrage law should be enacted; and, be it 
further 4 ace 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed consisting of 


three members of this add 


organization with power to 
to its membership one 


representative from any association 
sympathizing with this movement for national reciprocal 
demurrage and that it be the duty of this committee to 
secure from our membership data that will furnish Congress 
with true information as to the necessity of a national 
reciprocal demurrage law; that this committee proceed to 


hands of Frank E. 


collect this data and place it in the 
C. member of Committee 


Doremus, M. Washington, D. C., 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and send copy of 

same to Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich., acting chairman 

of the Reciprocal Demurrage League of the United State 
Paving Block Treatment. 

Next on the program was an address by R. M. Fuller 
ton, president of the Western Wood Preserving Co., of 
Spokane, who spoke on ‘‘ Wood Treating With Special 
Reference to Wood Paving Blocks.’’ 

He began by mentioning causes that had led to the 
scientific development of preservation of wood, citing 
different methods that had been used during different 
periods from ancient to modern times of lengthening its 
life. The speaker then took up the structure of woods, 
citing in detail the scientific causes of decay and the 
comparative resistent qualities against decay. 

The speaker declared that while the destructive work 
of insects is more or less understood, the chief concern 
is the activity of fungi, which does more than anything 
else to produce a rotten condition in wood. Any 
stance, then, that is poisonous to fungi and capable of 
excluding moisture is a solution of the problem of wood 
preservation. 

Mr. Fullerton discussed the different processes that 
had been used to preserve wood. ‘Touching this phase 
of the question he gave attention to the modern wood- 
preserving plant: its nature and place in industry. He 
outlined the different methods and operating conditions 
prevailing at different plants, which vary according to 
the material treated and the finished product. He said 
that in general two standard preservatives recognized in 
the United States are creosote oil and zine chloride, the 
former definitely in the lead and gaining ground. He 
declared that zine chloride, except in combination with 
creosote oil, is used chiefly in dry climates, or in the 
treatment of timbers for service under sheiter. 

The wood preserving industry, he declared, is an im- 
portant phase of the conservation problem. He said the 
lumberman’s problem is to find a market for what are 
now classed as inferior woods and relatively unmarket- 
able. To the solution of this problem wood preserva- 
tion materially lends an aid, he said, as it holds out to 
the lumberman a promise of a wider general markét - 
jumber products and assist in the economicaf and st 
cessful handling of timber tracts. 

The speaker discussed at length creosoted wood block 
pavement, its cost, durability, economic phase, ease in 
which it is nraintained and cleaned, freedom from un- 
necessary noise, sanitation, relative dustless feature, its 
good foothold, low traction resistance, and its accept- 
ability. 

In closing he stated that a careful study of the facts 
about creosoted wood block paving shows ample reason 
for its adoption by the leading cities of the world. He 
cited the words of a Chicago expert, who said: 

A perfectly constructed and smooth even wearing 
of creosoted wood blocks may 

Following Mr. Fullerton’s address, a series of stereop- 
ticon views were shown, illustrating the same subject, by 
A. F. Shafer, of the same company. . Pictures of dif- 
ferent kinds of pavement construction were shown and 
of the different modes of laying wood paving, taking 
up each step in the. operation. 

There being no further business the 
adjourned. 
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FORESTERS DISCUSS PHASES OF GOVERNMENT WORK. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 17.—All phases of the work 
which is required of the Government foresters were dis- 
cussed at a 6-day session held in this city last week, at 
which about 40 foresters and supervisors attended. Al- 
though many of the subjects discussed were of a technical 
nature, there were a number of other interesting papers 
relative to development work, including the building of 
new trails, telephone lines, roads ete. 

Those present were: 

F inthe ad Forest—Bunker and Willey, Sanders, Neeley, 

‘lark. Gregory. 

Bla ckfeet — McLaughlin, Selway—Fenn and Weholt.— 
Johnson, Herrig and Lar- Coeur d’Alene—Haines, Gi- 
sen. rard, Jacroux, Hamilton, 

Kootenai—Raymond and Le- Winnington, Dahlgren and 
tane. Yeager. ; 

Cabinet — Griffin, Pend d’ Oreille — Fitzwater 
and Saint. and Howell. 


Dwinelle 


Lolo — Koch, Breen and Kaniksu — Stickney, Wolff, 
Vealy Tanner, Knouf, Swim, Mc- 
Nez Perce Ring and Brown. Ewan, Feary, Porter and 


Clearwater—Fisher and Hast- Gick. 
ing. Priest 


St. Joe—Spaulding, Halcomb, Station 


River 
Brewster. 
Some of the important questions discussed were the 
amount of timber to be left on agricultural lands for 


Experiment 


construction of homesteaders’ buildings and other im- 
provements, the stump height in timber sale contracts, 
sanitation to be required of the purchaser in connection 
with his logging camps, brush dispos: il, cost of adminis- 
tration and possibility of selling timber on estimate 
rather than scale. It was decided that a sufficient amount 
of timber suitable for improvements should be left on 
each 160 acres of agricultural land to enable the home- 
steader to secure timber at a very small cost. It was 
pointed out that a great many logging camps were de- 
cidedly unsanitary and it was felt to be very important 
that all camps located on the national forest be kept 
in first-class condition from the health standpoint. 

One of the primary functions is to protect water sup- 
plies, and to do this it was declared the camps must be 
kept clean. It was brought out that some of the camps 
were not up to standard. Resolutions were passed mak- 
ing it a strict requirement that all forest officers see to 
it that Government camps are thoroughly up to standard. 

The cost of administration of different sales brought 
out a good many arguments showing where the costs of 
sales on certain forests were considerably larger than the 
average, 


The subject of organization was the chief topic for 
discussion on February 14, being led by District For- 
ester F. A. Sileox. He discussed promotions and the re- 
lation between technical and nontechnical men, and 
pointed out that there really was no distinction made 
between the two in considerating the promotion of any 
of the men to higher executive positions. Promotions, 
he said, were placed squarely upon the basis of general 
efficiency without any respect as to whether or not a man 
had technical training. 

Plans to make comprehensive surveys of each national 
forest, determining the location of the agricultural lands 
based on climatic, topographie and soil factors, were 
outlined at the meeting February 15. Cooperation with 
the bureau of soils has been secured and in each area 
of any extent an expert from the forestry department 
will go over the area and determine whether or not the 
land is agricultural in value. The action of the Forest 
Service in listing or in rejecting areas will be based 
largely upon the report of these soil experts. 

Many of the foresters attended the banquet and eonea- 
tenation of Hoo-Hoo at the Masonie Temple 


Friday 
night, 





Photo by Roberts, Spokane, Wash. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTERS AND SUPERVISORS IN ATTENDANCE AT SIX-DAY SESSION AT SPOKANE, WASH. 
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MUTUAL HELPFULNESS KEYNOTE — 


Education and Community Development Recognized Fundamentals of Progress 
zation and Advancement—Silo’s Place in Modern Agriculture 


SPOKANE, WaAsSH., Feb. 15.—It will not suffice merely 
to say that the tenth annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which 
concluded its three days of 
meetings with a_ great 
banquet and original lum- 
ber drama tonight, was 
the greatest and best meet- 
ing ever held under the 
auspices of this, one of 
the newest, but now rapid- 
ly becoming one of the 
greatest, of retail lumber 
associations. There must 
be a reason why, and in 
this case, fortunately, there 
are many reasons; and it 
may be set down as an in- 
disputable fact, right at 
the start, that Secretary 
A. L. Porter, because of 
the many things done at 
this convention, has dem- 
onstrated that he is an 
association secretary par 
excellence. 

Never before in the 
western country, and with- 
out doubt nowhere else, 
has there been assembled 
at an association meeting 
of retail lumbermen such a galaxy of eloquent, witty and 
enthusiastic conventionites. The proceedings were per- 
meated by a spirit of community development, of a desire 
to be mutually helpful, and above all with the idea of 
labering to offset the tendeney to eliminate the retail 
merchant as an unnecessary factor in the economic world. 
The addresses that were made and the discussions that 
followed were along practical lines, and there was much 
of an educational nature presented, tending to make the 
retail lumber dealer a better merchant, a better citizen, 
and a better member of the community in which he 
resides. 

At this convention was demonstrated the new idea in 
association work—the making of the association a greater 
means for the education of its members, and also the 
necessity of their awakening their fellow merchants to 
the idea that they will have to become better merchants 
and all to work together, one for all and all for one, for 
the upbuilding of the community, not only the village but 
the country about, that all may prosper and that the 
money of the community, as far as practicable, be kept 
at home, on the theory that the prosperity of the retail 
merchants is interdependent with the prosperity of the 
community. 

From the beginning the convention was original. See- 
retary Porter’s annual report departed from the conven- 
tional lines, and was terse, concise, often humorous, and 
always to the point. The addresses were the features of 
the convention and kept the several hundred retailers in 
attendance constantly in their chairs from the opening 
to the adjournment of each session. They were all so 





good that it is not easy to say that one was’ better 
than another. 

Fairfax Wheelan, of San Francisco, delivered a schol- 
arly address showing from the beginning of history that 
the civilization of the world has been due to the retail 
merchant. His was one of the most masterful addresses 
ever given at a lumber convention and represented much 
thought and study, and his eloquent delivery held his 
auditors spellbound. Elected vice president, according to 
the custom of the association, he will next year be made 
president, which honorable position he will hold in 
February, 1915, when the twelfth annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at the Pananra-Pacific International Exposition, in 
San Francisco, and in the assembly room of the Hoo-Hoo 
House, as was directly promised by Frank W. Trower, of 
San Francisco, Snark of the Universe. 

The keynote of the convention was community develop- 
ment, and closely interlinked with it was the idea that 
the rights of the retail merchants must be preserved, 
so ably brought out by the address of that old warrior 
for the retailer, Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., 
who awakened such an interest in the work of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Retail Merchants, of which he is one 
of the founders, that the directors of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association voted $2,000 from its treasury 
to aid in the fight that the federation is making in behalf 
of the retailer. 

In a lighter vein, bright, cheerful and entertaining, 
was the address of W. H. Miller, editor of the Ottawa 
Free Trader, Ottawa, Ill., who has entertained many 
lumber conventions this winter, and who was aptly 
termed another Mark Twain. The discussion of silos by 
Prof. Thatcher, of the Washington Agricultural College, 
was an education in itself in this subject that is going 
to be more--important this year to the retail lumber 
dealers of the West, for it gave them data that they 
can give to their customers among the farmers... Prof. 
Frank O. Kreager, of the same institution,- gave an 





instructive talk about community centers, preparing the 
way for the community development discussion. Laws 
to prevent dishonest advertising were urged by R. E. 
Bigelow, president of the Spokane Ad Club, and last, 
but not least, was the house plan proposition of the 
association and W. J. Ballard, of the Ballard Plannery, 
as outlined by that gentleman. From this outline it 
will be seen that it was an interesting convention. There 
was not an unoccupied nor a dull moment. 

The social features consisted of theater parties, 
luncheons and drives for the ladies, a Hoo-Hoo coneate 
nation under the supervision of Vicegerent J. H. Ehr- 
manntraut, the Snark of the Universe and the Supreme 
Bojum, making an evening of bright, clean fun, the 
usual ‘‘on the roof’’ and a superior vaudeville enter- 
tainment following, the whole three-day convention end- 
ing with the piece de resistance, the association’s own 
banquet, followed by an original lumber play written by 
Secretary Porter, the versatile. It has surely been some 
convention. 

The territory of the association was enlarged by adding 
Colorado, Wyoming and Arizona, thus making it em- 
brace, with Washington, Oregon, California, Montana 
and Utah, its original territory, the entire western coun- 
try with the exception of New Mexico, and that State 
will be added when necessary. It is now truly a western 
association, and, in line with its policy of holding its 
annual meetings in different parts of the territory to 
serve each year a particular section, next vear’s annual 
meeting will be in Salt Lake City, where it met once 
before—five years ago. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The first session of the convention opened at 10:30 





J. E. LANE, OF LEWISTON, MONT.: 
Retiring Executive Western Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. 


in the convention hall of the Masonie Temple, Riverside 
and Madison Streets, and when President J. KE. Lane, of 
the Montana Lumber Co., Lewistown, Mont., called the 
meeting to order every seat in the large hall was filled, 
some 200 retail lumbermen and a number of lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers being in attendance. <A 
number of visiting ladies were also in evidence, al! of 
whom stayed throughout the morning session, and who 
appeared to be taking much interest in all the proceed 
ings. 

President Lane, in introducing the first speaker of 
the morning, ‘‘ Miss Spokane’’ (Miss Marguerite Motie), 
explained how Spokane came to have such a beautiful 
representative. He said: 


Early in the spring the Spokane Ad Club conducted a 
whirlwind contest among leading artists of the Northwest 
for a design representative of Spokane in human form and 
illustrative of the spirit of the city and country. Miss 
Eleanor Gaddis was successful in winning the prize money, 
her design being chosen from about 300 designs submitted. 
It represents a beautiful Indian maiden, and was immedi 
ately copyrighted by the club and given to the city for pub 
licity purposes. It was printed on 100,000 post cards and 
sent broadcast over the whole country, was copied and used 
by the Jargest news services in the world and appeared in 
the leading periodicals of the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and civilized countries abroad. It is estimated that it 
was thus given a circulation among 40,000,000 people. 

Another contest followed this one, by which the club 
sought the young woman or maiden in Spokane who most 
closely conformed to the accepted design, and from about 
400 photographs received that of Miss Marguerite Motie 
was accepted, she being heralded as the official representa- 
tive of the Spokane Ad Club and the real “Miss Spokane.” 

The charming Miss Spokane then delivered a short 
address of welcome and ended by introducing the next 
speaker, Commissioner C. M. Fassett, of Spokane. She 
said: 

Never was more pleasant duty assigned to me than that 
of addressing you this morning and welcoming you, the 
lumbermen of the West, to our fair city. I am glad to be 
able to take part in this convention, the annual meeting 


of these men whose splendid work is assisting the further 
ance of one of the greatest industries of the West, the in 
dustry which has been most eflicient in bringing our pros 
perity to its present greatness. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the people of Spokane as well 
as of the retail lumbermen, | wish you to know that we 
appreciate your great usefulness to our country; we feel 
that your splendid working cooperation will be exceeded only 
by the great good resulting from your labors, and we think 
that all retail lumbermen could do naught but profit by 
joining your ranks. 

[ am well aware that not much is expected from me in 
the way of an address this morning for other far more 
able speakers are prepared to entertain you. Ilowever, allow 
me the pleasure of inviting and urging you during your 
sojourn with us not only to visit our fair city, but also to 
see the surrounding country that you may realize for your 
selves what the kings of the forest have done for us, 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to introduce to you one who 
really needs no introduction, for his good work has made his 
name well known--Commissioner Fassett. 





Commissioner Fassett extended a further welcome to 
the visiting lumbermen from the people of Spokane and 
vicinity. He told how the city of Spokane is trying to 
work out something of an experiment in municipal gov 
ernment, a government of the people, and he urged the 
lumbermen, who, he said, are lumbermen first and citizens 
a very close second, to take the responsibility of helping 
make good government whiclr has a very close relationship 
to the personal life and well-being of every one. 


Response to Address of Welcome. 


Next came a response by Robert Anderson, Logan, 
Utah, vice president of the association, in which he 
thanked the commissioner for his kind words of welcome. 
‘*We are charmed at your weleome,’’ he said, ‘‘ your 
delightful city, your beautiful surroundings, and the 
thrift, energy and enterprise of your people. We are 
enchanted by your mountains, your sunny slopes, your 
mighty lakes and rivers, the hum of your industry, and 
the rugged picture-ot health manifest on the countenances 
of your 100,000 happy, contented, prosperous people.’’ 

Mr. Anderson is a pleasing speaker, and he included 
in his response a number of witty stories, putting the 
meeting in exceptionally good nature at the start. 

The next thing scheduled on the program was a ‘‘ prize 
contest,’’ and every one present was wondering what it 
was going to be. Upon entering the meeting each re 
tailer was given a card bearing a number, and Secretary 
Porter announced that he would call these numbers by 
twos. The one having the first number called was to 
stand up and name the man holding the second number 
called when he arose. Providing he could not do so he 
must introduce himself and bring the second man to the 
front of the meeting and introduce him to the audience. 

Mr. Porter proceeded with the calling of the numbers, 
and it was found that no two men who arose were ac 
quainted. The result was a series of introductions, which 
created considerable amusement. 


President’s Annual Address. 


Following the prize contest, President J. E. Lane de 
livered his annual address, as follows: 


This is the time of the regular annual address of the 
president. I remember a few yeurs ago of a cartoon 
which appeared in one of the trade journals showing the 
meeting in session. The president was delivering his 
address and the members all appeared to be asleep 
when he completed his address, but when the order of 
business came up pertaining to short lengths every man 
was awake and general interest was resumed, this being 
a custom, and through life we find that we are compelled 
to take a little of the bitter with the sweet. Most of us 
have accustomed ourselves to this, which has been handed 
down for years, and have come prepared to accept such 
as is handed down by the president. When an 
aero club has a meet usually a few small balloons are 
sent up to find out just how the air current is working 
before sending up the large ones. This is usually so with 
the president's annual address—merely to pave the way 
for several noted speakers who come prepared to deliver 
addresses aleng certain lines in which they have made a 
life study, and who are usually men who have. been 
favored with that ability to look further into the future 
than the average man or men, and who, through their 
untiring efforts, have been able to analyze certain subjects 
and make them so plain that there can be no mistake as 
to their being to the advantage or disadvantage, as the 
case may be. 

Delivering an address to a convention such as this 
requires a great deal of experience, both in lumber and 
in speaking, for those expect to be of interest to the 
people who travel many miles to learn of the ideas ad- 
vanced by men of experience and thought. Most of us 
enjoy these addresses if given by men of standing and 
ability and all go home with good intentions to try out 
the many things we hear and learn. But addressing a con- 
vention or any body of intelligent men, whether business 
men or professional men, is an art and all of us have not 
been favored with the ability to express just what we 
ourselves put in action. However, I will be the small 
balloon and sound out the air current, and will not im- 
pose on your good disposition in any lengthy address. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s’ Association has 
sprung up in a few years from a small handful of lum- 
bermen, comprising the territory in and tributary to Spo- 
kane. to the second largest lumber dealers’ association in 
the United States, and comprising a larger area than any 
other association, including the States of Washington, 
Oregon, California. Utah, Idaho, Montana and part of 
Wyoming. The advancement of the organization can be 
traced directly to our tireless and energetic secretary, 
A. lh. Porter, who, like our association, has grown and 
stands at the head of all association secretaries and is 
second to none. His counsel and advice have been at our 
command at all times and no member has ever called 
on Mr. Porter who has not had a response on short notice, 
as he is ready at all times to offer his services to any ¢r 
all members, or anyone who will ask for them. We do 
not all realize the great work Mr. Porter is doing ani 
has done. One needs only to scan the great pile of corre- 
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spondence which goes through his office daily and the 
many different subjects with which he is confronted to 
wonder how he does it all. We have been very fortunate 
in having a secretary of Mr. Porter's type as our interests 
have been his interests and we can all realize if we stop 
to think of the many dollars we have been able to save 
through the insurance feature as worked out by our 
secretary and the many yards that have had small annoy- 
ances which, through the good advice and counsel of our 
secretary, have been settled favorably to all. 

We are in an age of progression and the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association is traveling along with the 
procession, and the annual meetings have become a part 
of our lives. We all look forward to meeting our friends 
and to listening to the very interesting addresses made 
on the many different subjects pertaining to our better- 
ment. We all enjoy the hospitality of each city where 
our meetings are held and all look forward to the pleasure 
at our annual banquets. 

Our association has increased in membership during 
1912 and a great deal has been accomplished. One year 
ago we stood in the eyes of: the country an indicted 
_eeaber trust.’ The hearings during the year conducted 
by the Government at Minneapolis, Seattle and Portland 
have, in my opinion, demonstrated to the Government 
the folly of the action, as their investigation has proved 
clearly that there existed no lumber trust and, while there 
has been nothing done toward the dismissal of the sev- 
eral suits now pending against the secretaries apparently 
they have run their course. While this action on the part 
of the Government frightened a great many, yet those 
who knew the exact conditions and the place and reasons 
for starting the so-called “lumber trust’”’ investigation 
had no fear of the outcome, and it has been money well 
spent as the actual condition has been explained under 
oath and we are now, or hope to be, free from any 
stigma of the dream of the blood-sucking octopus whose 
arms entwine the hands of the consumer. ‘The smoke 
has blown over and we find only a class of enterprising 
business men who have the good of the community at 
heart where we live. 

The mail order houses, whose influences were notice- 
able in this action, have reaped what they have sown and 
the lumbermen have come closer together. 

The great work which was started by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Along the lines of Community Development 
is another great move that is working wonders. It has 
aroused from slumber the people in other lines than the 
jumber industry and the meetings that have been held 
and subjects of vital interest to each community such as 
home newspapers, advertising, etc., have all had their 
effect and yet the work has only begun. 

Another great move which st urted over one year ago is 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants. I was 
selected as one of the representatives of this association, 
together with Mr. Porter and Mr. Robbins, but was 
unable to continue my journey, and when I read those 
great addresses delivered at that convention I can only 
wonder what a great work is ahead and we should all 
interest ourselves enough to attend all these meetings. 
Your presence is your mark of approval and encourages 
the men who spend their valuable time, and a great 
many their own money, for the good of others. A few 
lines of encouragement to the editors of trade journals 
and no doubt a few suggestions will develop a new line of 
thought for them. 


Our future just now seems assured and there was 
never a more optimistic feeling about future business. 
The great barometer of the times, the money question, 


is at a favorable point. Speculation is on the decline and 
there seems to be a great move for good, sound business 
investments and, especially after a presidential election, 
there never was a better outlook for good legitimate busi- 
ness and we should all take hold and each do his part to 
better our condition in this great era of progressiveness. 
By the small effort of each great things can be accom- 
plished. By helping our secretary and the directors of 
this association we can make this one of the great insti- 
tutions of the country, not for the benefit of a few lum- 
bermen but the entire community. 

Now, gentlemen, I appreciate the great and many 
honors this association has seen fit to confer upon me. It 
has been a source of pleasure to me and, while I may 
not have earned these honors, I assure you my heart has 
been with this work. It has brought us all closer together 
and cemented a feeling of good fellowship that will go 
with us through life as the acquaintances we have made 
have developed a brotherly feeling and built up a con- 
nection that money can not buy. 

With these closing remarks and with the selection of 
your choice for your next president, I will be glad to turn 
the great honor over to another and join the ranks for a 
better and greater organization. 


Honest Advertising. 


R. E. Bigelow, president of the Spokane Ad Club, then 
spoke on ‘‘An Honest Advertising Law.’’ He stated 
that it is time that legislation be enacted whereby a 
man will be punished who puts into advertising a single 
word that is not the truth. There is hardly a firm that 
does not use advertising space, or advertise in some way, 
said Mr. Bigelow, and there is no doubt that every town 
has some unscrupulous advertisers. He stated that the 
efforts of the Ad Club are now directed toward getting 
an honest advertising law through the present session of 
the Washington Legislature, and urged the lumbermen 
present to support the bill. If this bill goes through, 
he said, advertising will be 100 per cent more efficient. 

Continuing, Mr. Bigelow said: 

I want to say to you that the fellows we are after are 
the mail order houses who come out and advertise that 
they are either connected in some way with a bank or 
something of that kind, or say that on a lumber order you 
can save about 140 per cent, while in many instances they 
are rotten to the core when it comes to doing business. 
IEverybody in every kind of industry who wants to see 
things cleaned up is interested in this law. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Before delivering his annual report Secretary A. L. 
Porter remarked that in the past lumber secretaries have 
vied with each other to see which could write the longest 
report and say the least, and that the trade papers have 
got into the habit of condensing these long reports and 
of only using the headings. He said he would therefore 
confine his report to headings, making by the way one 


of the most interesting and novel secretary ’s reports ever 
heard at a lumber convention. The report follows: 
During the 


year we have written and received a 
million communications—more or less—worn out three 
typewriters, moved into larger quarters, put another 
traveling representative in the field, added Colorado, 


Wyoming and Arizona to our territory, attended meetings 
all over the country, including the federation meeting in 
St. Louis in November and two Government hearings in 
September and October at Seattle and Portland. 

Have talked Community Development, buy at home, ad- 
vertise in your local paper and educate yourself to become 
a professional lumberman. 


Have refused the Government further access to our 
files, have invited the Attorney General to attend this 
meeting, and he has acknowledged receipt of the invita- 


tion in person, saying that it would be impossible. 

Held two meetings Of local editors and ¢ reated consider- 
able favorable feeling for the general cause, worked for 
an honest advertising law, inaugurated the Ballard Plan 
Book scheme, saved one member $300, was instrumental 
in putting a price-cutter in the Federal penitentiary for 
a term of years, have sent an envelope full of mail each 
business day to every officer and director—much of which 
some of the directors never took time to read—and those 
who did read it we will hear from during this meeting. 

Have received 8 or 10 letters from so-called retailers 
saying the association was no good and when we asked 
them why they never replied, so took their names off the 
list and since then most all of them have gone broke or 
sold out. 

Thirty-nine members have been dropped from the mem- 
bership roll for nonpayment of dues. Sixty-four members 
have been lost on account of their yards going out of 
business. 

To fill these holes we have secured 144 new 
making a total net membership of 1,066, 
had last year. 

Have written and 


members, 
41 more than we 


printed in the association bulletin, 
the Western Retail Lumberman, everything we could 
think of, and have been pleased to see almost every other 
association follow our example and issue bulletins. 
Have inaugurated a collection agency for members. 





Have collected $17,437.75 in dues and spent $14,471.03 
A. L. PORTER, OF SPOKANE, WIS. ; 
Secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Have paid all bills and have $2,966.72 on hand in the bank. 

Have planned four meetings to be held in California 
next spring—one at Sacramento, one at San Francisco, 
one at Fresno, one at Los Angeles. Expect to attend the 
Utah meeting in April and have promised the Utah boys 
to book Salt Lake for our next annual. Will attend the 
Montana meeting in Billings on the Fourth of July and 
probably have a debate with a Kalispell manufacturer on 
a question which he is to select himself. 

Have spent a good part of three months preparing the 
program for this meeting and we will feel very much dis- 
appointed if the members do not take interest enough 
to attend the meetings and be here pel at the time 
set for opening and stay till every speaker is through. 

Have written about a million new insurance and paid 
$25,000 in losses and never asked a member for a cent 
except his annual dues. 

Have worked from § to 12 hours a day all 
less hair than I had last year. 

Have been reinstated in the Hoo-Hoo and have blown 
the Western association horn loud enough to be heard in 
the Pacific Ocean on the west, Mexico on the south, 
Canada on the north and Detroit, Mich., on the east. 
Have observed rule 5, Order of Owls. Have smiled the 
whole year through. Have written a six-act play for this 
meeting, induced Arthur Holmes to come clear from De- 
troit, after he had written six times that he couldn't 
do it, and that took some work. Have also secured fcr 
your entertainment and edification Mark Twain’s suc- 
cessor, W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, Ill, and have done a 
lot of other things that I will be -gl: 1d to tell you about 
if you are interested. 


President Lane then called for the report of the audit- 
ing committee, which was given by Chairman T. W. 
Emerson, of Spokane. The report showed that the asso- 
ciation is in excellent shape financially, having taken in 
last year over $17,000 and having at present a bank 
balance of nearly $3,000. 

P. B. Beery, manager of the International Portland 
Cement Co., Spokane, then extended an invitation to the 
members to visit the plant of his company, 6 miles from 
Spokane, stating that a special train would be run at 
1:30 Saturday. He remarked ‘that the policy of his com- 
pany is ‘‘absolute protection for the dealer.’ 

A. W. Baird took the floor and told of the uses, modes 





year and have 


of manufacture and history of wall board, in which busi- 
ness he is interested. He stated that the wall board 
business belongs to the lumber dealer, and then gave rea 
sons for his opinion that the time will come when wood 
pulp wall board will be the only covering for the inside 
ot a house. 
Committee Appointments. 

President Lane then appointed the 
mittees : 

Auditing—T. W. Emerson, 
Rablin, Spokane; George M. 

Resolutions—F. Hl. Wheelan, San Francisco, chairman ; 
H. F. Brey, Porterville, Cal.;: H. A. Templeton, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; F. B. Bartlett, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Nominations—F. FE. 
A. D. McKinnon, Cardell, Billings. 

After a few announcements by the secretary, including 
the reading of the following telegram from J. G. Martin, 
of Fresno, Cal., a former president of the association and 
one of its most ardent supporters, the session was ad- 
journed until 2:15 p. m.: 

Regret very 


following com 


Spokane, chairman; H. L. 
Yeomans, Spokane. 


Robbins, Ritzville, 


Wash., chairman ; 
Hollister, Cal.: R. Cc. 


much my inability to be present. The San 
Joaquin Valley members send hearty greetings. May the 
result of the convention tend to promote a closer affiliation 
imong all lumbermen and a renewal of confidence, coopera 
tion and good fellowship to the end that the entire industry 
may be placed on a higher and broader plane. Twelve dol- 
lars invested in association dues pays 1,000 per cent profit 
each year. J. G. MARTIN, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Thursday afternoon session of the convention was 
called to order by the president at 2:15, and a few min- 
utes’ entertainment was provided by the very excellent 
singing of the Famous Quartette, composed of 
Spokane gentlemen. They were encored again and 
and obliged with some very fine selections. 

H. Miller, of Ottawa, Ill., the next speaker, intro- 
duced as the second Mark Twain, lived well up to his 
introduction. He had an apparently inexhaustible fund 
of humorous and good stories, and such a droll way of 
stating everything he said, that he kept the meeting in 
a storm of laughter for an hour or more, and then the 
members proved by their applause that they wished for 
more. At the same time, there was much more than 
jokes and stories to Mr. Miller’s address, and he drove 
home a convincing message, before he finished. 

Mr. Miller impressed the necessity of the lumbermen 
taking ‘the general public into their confidence through 
the press. The local editor, he said,-can do more than 
any other man for the lumbermen and the general com- 
munity. He believed, however, that the editor should be 
backed up with something more than hot air. The heart 
of every community, said Mr. Miller, is the small town, 
and the life blood of the small town is the retailer, and 
the retailer therefore must be encouraged in every way 
possible. He thought it possible for the lumber retailer 
to help out retailers in other lines, and believed that 
this is being done more and more. 

The keynote of Mr. Miller’s address was ‘‘get to- 
gether.’’ He believes the bankers ought to be interested 
in the community development movement, and: in fact all 
lines of endeavor in the small towns should stand to- 
gether and work together for their upbuilding. The con- 
centration of wealth and trade in the city is the worst 
thing for the country, he said, and the building up of the 
small districts is the greatest thing that can be done 
for it. 

Another important point emphasized by Mr. Miller was 
that it is absolutely necessary to create a better senti- 
ment in regard to the men who do actual work: ‘‘ The 
young man on the farm who is driving a manure spreader 
is entitled to just as much honor and credit as the young 
fellow in town with the boiled shirt who works an adding 
machine. ’’ 


four 
again, 


Address on Silos. 

The next address. on the program was: that of Prof. 
R. W. Thatcher, director of the experiment station, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, who spoke on that subject 
which is fast becoming more and more important to retail 
lumber dealers—‘‘ Silos.’’ Mr. Thatcher’s address 
showed that he is thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
and contained interesting and valuable information. He 
told in detail the advantages of the silo to the farmer, 
giving the retailers present a number of good selling 
points to use when talking with customers. He pointed 
out the following advantages of the silo: 

Forage crops can be harvested in any 
Rain does not interfere. 

Feed is nearer at hand and does not have to be 
when weather is bad or fields are soft. 

Economy of storage space. 

The quality of feed is uniform and no feed is wasted. 

Good silage takes the place of grass or other green feed. 

It makes winter dairying profitable. 

Tends to early development of dairy 
motes vigor and health in all cattle. 

He explained the proper location for the silo, and the 
proper sizes according to the number of animals to be fed. 
Mr. Thatcher also explained in detail the different types 
of silos, and stated that in his estimation the stave silo 
is the best and cheapest to build, at least when the av- 
erage western climatic condition is considered. The Wis- 
consin or plastered silo, he said, is satisfactory where the 
summers are hot and dry. 

The crops used for silage are many, he said; corn being 
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the most popular, with clover or alfalfa next; in fact, 
nearly all crops grown on a farm are suitable for silage. 

He believed that the time will soon come when the silo 
will prove indispensable to the farmer, and thought the 
retail lumber dealers should handle this business, and 
push it, since it has so many good talking points. 

Following Mr. Thatcher’s address, he was flooded with 
questions from the interested retailers. 

H. F. Brey, of the Porterville Lumber Co., Porterville, 
Cal., explained how silos are built in his territory, they 
being a type of the Wisconsin silo, which he said are 
proving very satisfactory. Mr. Thatcher said that the 
main trouble with this kind of silo is that it dries in 
the summer and that it is then hard to get the joints 
together again. 

Mr. Brey—I am figuring on the cheapness to the farmer. 
What you want to do is to give the farmer something that 
he can handle without great outlay of capital. The farmer 
usually does not have $300 or $400 to put into a silo. 

C. D. Jones, of Miles City, Mont., wanted to know if it 
is a good plan to put the silo in the ground, and Mr. 
Thatcher said this is a good plan, providing one does 
not go more than 4 or 5 feet under the ground, because 
ot the difficulty of getting the silage out again, if it is 
put deeper. 

Community Development. 


Prof. Frank O. Kreager, of the Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, then spoke on ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment.’’? Mr. Kreager is an interesting talker who does 
not hesitate for eloquent words and phrases by which to 
express his thoughts. His remarks while theoretical to a 
certain degree, presented an ideal picture of the true 
community spirit, which it is to be hoped will be some 
day attained. He characterized this as a world of inter- 
dependence and not independence, and the only way the 
individual can prosper, he said, is through cooperation 
with his fellow men. He believed all should be interested 
in increasing the demand for commodities, and the only 
way to do this, he thought, is by increasing the consum- 
ing power, which can be done only by increasing the pro- 
ducing power of the individual. The prosperity of the 
whole Nation, he said, depends on the prosperity of the 
individual. 

He, too, laid much stress upon the importance of chang- 
ing our ideals concerning the nran who works. He stated 
that there is no honor in any position, but it is how the 
man fills that position and what he is contributing to the 
great industrial world, by which a man should be known. 
He stated that every one should be a producer, and that 
the culture of the people of a community can usually be 
measured by the amount they produce. 

Mr. Kreager pointed out the fact that a community 
center is a clearing house of ideas, and that it is no 
longer necessary for a man to learn by experience, but 
that through the medium of the community he ean learn 


by the experience of others. He suggested that the 
schools of the country be reorganized along the com- 


munity idea; in other words, that the purpose of the 
schools should be to help a boy find his proper vocation, 
and then train him for that vocation and put him where 
Mr. Kreager’s address, which was generously 
applauded, appears on pages 36 and 37. 

The president then introduced Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, 
Pacific manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Practical Community De- 
velopment.’’ Mr. Gilman stated that it was a shame to 
ask a newspaper man to talk after listening to the elo- 
quence of two college professors. He presented a number 
of interesting facts concerning the conditions of the 
country, and a few remedies for the evil conditions that 
exist. His address was entirely practical, and related 
only to what has been done or what is actually being done 
in the great fight to retain and improve the small com- 
munities of the country. 


he belongs. 


coast 


‘*This community development idea, he said, is growing 
by leaps and bounds and more than a million retail 
merchants of this country are realizing that they must 
join the movement for the good of the community and 
tor self-preservation. This movement is one of defense 
and the man who is fighting in defense of his very ex- 
istence will put up a hard fight.’’ 

He pointed out that during the last 10 years most of 
the comparatively small towns of the country, particularly 
the middle western towns, have decreased alarmingly in 
population, while the large cities are steadily increasing, 
and told of the inevitable results that will be produced 
in time by this tendency. He also emphasized the neces- 
sity of the retail dealers cooperating with and reposing 
confidence in their local editors, stating that these men 
can do more for the upbuilding of the towns and for the 
general prosperity of the citizens thereof than any other 
class of men. He urged the retail lumber dealers to ad- 
vertise extensively in their local papers, and to see to 
it that the other retail merchants did likewise. The 
country editors are human, and are in business to make 
money, he said, and the local merchants should come to 
the front and patronize their papers to such an extent 
that the editors and owners will have the backbone to 
turn down every bit of mail-order advertising offered. 

He then explained how the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


furnished community-building articles and editorial mat- 
ter free to the papers of the country desiring them, to- 
gether with suggestions for advertisements for the retail 
lumber dealers to run in their local papers, and how this 
is being taken advantage of by thousands of editors and 
retail dealers all over the country. He touched upon the 
magnitude of the business done by the mail order houses, 
and gave statistics that were surprising to many, showing 
what a hold these great monied companies have on the 
people. 

Mr. Gilman took occasion to compliment very highly 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association for what it 
has accomplished along the lines of community upbuild- 
ing, through its able secretary A. L. Porter, and A. R. 
Graham and M. H. McCall, his able traveling  rep- 
resentatives. 

In closing he said: 

Do not forget the association idea and the community 
development idea when you leave this convention and go 
home; keep it in mind in your daily work, and see if you 
can not do something to make your town better to live in, 
to make business better for your fellow merchant, to get 
closer to the people living in the farming community tribu- 
tary to your town, and get them all interested in working 
for the common good. Do these things and make yourself 
a better merchant, and the movement to climinate the re 
tail merchant will pass by your community. 

The meeting then adjourned until 10 a. m. 
morning. 


Friday 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
The Friday morning session of the convention opened 
at 10 o’clock with an excellent attendance. After listen- 
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ing to three songs by the quartet the meeting was 
addressed by that eloquent (lumberman) speaker, F. H. 
Wheelan of San Francisco, on ‘‘The Merchant, the 
Leavening Force of Civilization, and the World’s 
Prog ress. 79 

Mr. Wheelan took up the history of merchandising from 
earliest time, showing how buying and selling always 
have been the great forces for civilization, how com- 
merce and trade have built up the great cities of the 
world. 

“*The debt that civilization owes to the early traders 
of the world,’’ he said, ‘‘is beyond the power to ecom- 
pute.’’ He pointed out how so long as a nation continued 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, it progressed 
morally and intellectually, while the nation which was 
continually involved in wars of conquest and gave up 
trade, immediately started backward in the development 
of the higher and better things of life. 

All the adverse conditions of mankind, said Mr. 
Wheelan, have been overcome by the influences of trade 
—commerce and manufacture, and he had all the facts of 
history to prove this assertion. 

““It is a well known fact of history,’’ said Mr. 
Wheelan, ‘‘that commercial intercourse is not only a 
necessity of civilization, not only a means of civilization, 
but it is one of the most important creative agencies. 
Nonintercourse spells stagnation, and stagnation spells 
decay.’’ 

The old humdrum relation of buyer and seller—that 
relation of man to man—he said, stands forth as having 
been productive of the most good to society, such a rela- 
tion calling for courtesy, kindness and good faith, hon 
esty. justice and fair dealing. ‘‘The merchanis of the 


world have been the representative citizens of the world, 
the unifiers of nations and the most numerous exponents 
of fair dealing, and since this is true, then it is for 
the best interests of all that we should multiply and 
foster the relationship of buyer and seller rather than 
seek to curtail or extinguish it.’’ 














Mr. Wheelan’s address, scholarly and beautifully com 
posed, showed the result of much deep thought and study, 

President Lane took oceasion to state that Mr. Wheel 
an’s address was one of the best he had ever heard, 
Mr, Wheelan having developed many points never before 
brought out on this subject. 

Secretary Porter then announced that Zed Mark, alias 
George W. Hoag, of Stevens & Hoag, Spokane, had an 
announcement to make. Mr. Hoag stated that Hoo-Hoo 
had provided entertainment for the ladies for the evening 
while their husbands attended the coneatenations, boxes 
at the American Theater having been engaged. He 
stated that he understood there were some 200 Iumbermen 
in the room who wanted to become members of Hoo-Hoo, 
and he guaranteed that all rough work had been elim 
inated and they need not fear to come in. He said his 
investment of $9.99 in joining Hoo-Hoo 10 years ago 
had yielded a return of $9,999 worth of fun, 


Building Plans for Retailers. 


The next subject on the program, ‘‘ Plan Books for 
Retail Lumbermen,’’ was discussed by W. J. Ballard, an 
architect of Spokane. . 

Mr. Ballard, through his company, The Plannery, pub 
lishes a plan book, which recently has been taken in 
charge by the Western association. Mr. Ballard stated 
that the first issue of this plan book had been entirely 
exhausted, and that in the seeond issue he was en 
deavoring to eliminate a number of defects that ap 
peared in the first; he therefore asked for the honest 
opinion of those present on the books, and for their 
suggestions in improving the second issue, 

H. J. Mattes, of Reardan, stated that he had used the 
book and that it had helped land several jobs for him. 

R. D. Rovig, of the Crab Creek Lumber Co., North 
Yakima, named a number of objections to the book. He 
said his concern had bought a number of the books and 
found that they fell down, particularly in the lumber 
lists, these not being accurate. 

Mr. Ballard stated that the lists were merely to give 
an outline for an estimate, and that these material lists 
will hereafter be made as nearly correct as possible. 

H. B. Kendall, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Palouse, 
stated that it makes a difference as to where the house 
is to be built, and that better construction is necessary 
in North Dakota, for instance, than in Washington 
or California. He thought the books were gotten up 
in excellent shape, particularly as they applied to Wash 
ington construction. 

H. R. L. Estes, of Ritzville, suggested that the name 
of the Plannery should not appear on the book, and stated 
that many improvements could be made in it. 

C. D. Jones wanted to know why it wasn’t possible 
for an architect to understand his business sufficiently 
well to make a lumber bill that is correct and complete. 
He said that a contractor can usually figure out his 
bill so as to have little material left after the structure 
is completed. 

J. C. Barline, of the Washington Mill Co., Spokane, 
however, was of the opinion that no two contractors 
ever brought in a bill on the same house that looked 
anywhere near alike, but agreed with Mr. Jones that 
they usually come out without a lot of extras after com 
pleting the building. 

C. A. Ratcliffe, of Cheney, Wash., stated that from 
the plan book one should be able to give a bid on a 
building in a few moments’ time, and Mr. Ballard 
assured him that the second issue of the book would 
be improved by lists having the exact number of feet 
and specifying where each piece of lumber goes in the 
house, 


Plan Book Chart. 


Mr. Ballard illustrated his address, which follows, by 
means of the following chart: 
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Ernest Ashton, of Spokane, chemical engineer of the 
Inland Portland Cement Co., Spokane, was then given 
a few minutes, in which he described the merits of 
cement, He stated that during the last year his eon- 
cern has shipped a thousand ears of cement through 
the dealers of the Inland Empire alone. 

Mr. Rovig stated that the cement manufacturers 
allow such a small profit on their product to the re- 
tailer, that it is hardly worth while to handle it, 

Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, created a laugh by pro- 
posing a resolution that Mr. Ashton’s cement speech be 
nailed up in one of J. C. Barline’s pine boxes. 

The morning session then adjourned, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Friday afternoon session opened with songs by 
the quartet, after which President Lane introduced Ar- 
thur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., whose subject was 
‘Ts the War Over? Not Yet.’’ In introducing Mr. 
Holmes, the president said: 


I will say that he is a pioneer in the lumber industry. 
lor 30 years he has been in the retail lumber business. At 
the present time he is general manager for W. H. Miller, 
on a tour at $400 a week, of which $20 is cash. He is a 
tireless worker in association work. He is the father of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants. He is the chair- 
man of the well-known defense committee that we have all 
heard so much about in the last 18 months. He is ex-secre- 
tary of the Michigan association, and, I hate to say this, but 
he has been a politician. He is c for five 
sions he was in the Michigan Y He is a 
Spanish War veteran, and bears the scars of many battles. 
Lust, but not least, he is a citizen and a taxpayer. He will 
address you now on the subject: “Is the War Over? Not 
Yet.”” I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Holmes. 





ses- 





Every seat in the hall was filled, and not a person 
left the room while Mr. Holmes spoke for over an 
hour, direct from the heart and without mineing words, 
and when he closed it was evident that he had 
home his-message. 


driven 


Mr. Holmes complimented the Western association 
very highly, saying that he has been in association 
work for years, and associated with such war horses 


as the late W. B. Judson, Leonard Bronson, and John 
W. Barry, and that he has never known of an asso 
ciation potent of fruitful results this Western 
association. He also complimented Seeretary A. L. 
Porter, saying that he has shown the way to the other 
lumber secretaries, that he has proved versatile and 
full of resource and that ‘‘he has delivered the goods.’ 
The only trouble with Porter, said Mr. Holmes, is that 
he will soon be wanting to take in all the United States 
in his association if he keeps on. 

Mr. Holmes took up the matter of reciprocal demur- 
rage, a subject which he had talked on Tuesday at the 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. He said: 

What is reciprocal demurrage? A twentieth-century golden 
rule applied to the railroads-—‘‘Do unto the railroads as 
they have been doing unto you.’ The shipping interests of 
the country want and need 

Ist. Free interchange of cars. No restrictions of equip- 
ment. Cars run anywhere in the United States. The rail- 
roads can control thesprompt return of cars by their per 
diem charges against each other. 

2nd. Cars furnished within a reasonable time after written 
order for same is placed. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railroads can agree upon what is a reason- 
able time and for any excess of said time $1 a day de- 
murrage for each 24 hours payable to shipper. 

Srd. Cars moved after loaded inside of 24 hours and kept 
moving toward destination not less than 100 miles every 
24 hours, acts of God and strikes permitting: a demurrage 
charge of $1 a day a car for excess running time payable to 
consignee. 


SO as 


Mr. Holmes then disgressed for a moment in order 
to compliment Fairfax H. Wheelan, who had delivered 
an address at the morning session. He stated that 
he has heard the greatest speakers in the country and 
has never heard a more masterly, classical production 
than Mr. Wheelan’s address, and on behalf of the 
people of Michigan he thanked Mr. Wheelan for the 
study he has given the subject—the merchant—and 
what he has dane for the world’s progress. 

Mr. Holmes then went into the history of the crim- 
inal indictments against the members of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, which he said had 
been organized for the promotion and uplifting of the 
trade. 

He took occasion to pay a public tribute to Elmer 
C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and told of 
how the business organization of that paper has been 
placed behind the community devclopment movement, 
and said that too much praise and too much credit 
eannot be given to Mr. Hole for his work along this 
line, which is growing by leaps and bounds, and which 
is proving of the greatest aid to the association idea. 
He told of Mr. Hole’s work in getting the other trade 
papers interested in the community development move- 
ment, and how he is now getting the great railroads 
of the country aroused to the importance of the building 
up of the small towns and communities. He urged 
that every one read ‘‘The New Idea,’’ which appeared 
on the front cover of the February 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, saying that it points out in 
clear terms the necessity of the association. 

Mr. Holmes then discussed the National Federation 


* cial Club, 
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of Retail Merchants, of which he was the founder, 
and told of the work it is doing. He said: ‘‘We do 
not want war, but we are in for a peaceful revolution.’’ 
Wie stated that what is needed is the right kind of 
legislation, and that the retail merchants never have 
taken much interest in suck matters; in fact, a rep- 
resentative of the retail merchants has appeared before 
Congress only once in 27 years. 

In closing he said: ‘‘Go home with the idea that 
you have a duty to perform—enlist your fellow mer- 
chants for the war.’’ 


Salt Lake Next Year. 


Next came new business, and Mr. Porter announced 
that he had received a number of invitations for the 
convention to hold its next meeting at Salt Lake City, 
which he proceeded to read. Letters from— 

William Spry, Governor of Utah, 

Samuel C. Park, Mayor of Salt Lake City, 

C. J. MeNin, Pres., Salt Lake City Transportation Club, 





D. R Beebe, Chairman, Utah Lumbermen’s Association. 
Geo. O. Relf, Hotel Utah Operating Co.. 


Joseph E. Caine, Managing Director, Salt Lake Commer- 


William H. 


presented every conceivable inducement for the holding 
of the next annual meeting at Salt Lake. In faet,- as 
Mr. Brey of Porterville, Cal., said, ‘‘about the only 
thing omitted from the invitation 
for the members. ’’ 
F. B. Bartlett, of 


Macfarlane, President Lumbermen’s Club. 


was transportation 


Lewiston, said: ‘*] that 


move 


we 





W. J. BALLARD, OF SPOKANE, WASH; 
Who Explained Building Plan Books. 
accept every one of these invitations,’’? and his motion 
was promptly carried. 
Mr. Porter then announced that from now on ap- 


plications for membership will be accepted from dealers 
in Wyoming and Colorado and Arizona, and Mr. Brey 
moved that the by-laws of the association be amended 
so as to include these States in its territory. He also 
suggested that any time New Mexico and Texas want 
to come to let them do so. The motion was carried. 

E. MeMartin of Moscow, Idaho, wanted to know 
what is to become of the Colorado & Wyoming asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Porter said that it will be continued 
as a State organization. 


Committee Reports. 


Next came committee reports. 
Chairman F. H, Wheelan, of the Resolutions 
mittee offered the following resolutions: 


Com- 


Reciprocal Demurrage Rules. 


WHEREAS, The steadily increasing delays in the handling 
of the freight traffic of the country have caused untold 
damage to shippers, buyers and railroad companies; and, 

WHEREAS, No Federal law now prevails to govern this 
question that deals justly as between the parties interested ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, This organization, in convention assembled, is 
desirous of being just to the railroad companies as well as 
to shippers and buyers ; 

Resolved, That it is the expressed sentiment of this con- 
vention that the best interests of the commercial enterprises 
of the country, as well as the railroads, that a national 
reciprocal demurrage law should be enacted; therefore, be 
it further 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of three members 
of this organization, with power to add to its membership, 
one representative from any association sympathizing with 
this movement for national reciprocal demurrage, and that 
it be the duty of this committee to secure from our member- 
ship data that will furnish Congress with true information 
as to the necessity for a national reciprocal demurrage law ; 
that this committee proceed to collect this data and place 
it in the hands of Hon. Frank E. Doremus, M. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C., member of Committee on Interstate and For- 








eign Commerce, ard send copy of same to Arthur L 
Holmes, Detroit, Michigan, acting chairman of the Recipro 
cal Demurrage League of the United States. 
Appreciation. 
Resolved, That we hereby tender to each and every one 
who has in any way had a part in the preliminaries, 


program, entertainment, publicity, or any other features of 
our three days’ session, our most sincere and appreciative 
thanks for all their kindliness and courtesy; and, be it 
further 
Resolved, 'That 


we hereby desire to make particular men 
tion of Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., who at great 
inconvenience to himself has come to our convention to give 
to us the results of the great and important movement now 
being carried on in behalf of the retailers of our country 
by the National Federation of Retail Merchants; and we 


desire to express to him our sincere gratitude and our deep 
appreciation, to bid him and the federation godspeed, and 
to pledge to him and to it our loyal support We desire also 
to express our thanks to W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, Ill., who 
has come to us in the same great cause, and while he moved 


us to laughter almost uncontrollable, pressed home _ the 
wholesome doctrine of community development. 
To the daily press of Spokane for the full reports and 


kind things it has had to say concerning our 
and its purposes, its officers and its members 
To our trade papers for the interest they have displayed 


convention 


through the attendance of their representatives at our con 
vention; and for the full and accurate reports they hay 
always given to our proceedings in the past. 

To the Inland Portland Cement Co. and to the Interna 
tional Portland Cement Co. for their courtesy in extending 
aun invitation to the ladies to luncheon, and to the Inte1 
national Portland Cement Co. for invitation to the ladies to 
the matinee at the Orpheum. To the Washington Mill 
Co. and the McGoldrick Lumber Co. for their kindness in 
providing for the ladies of our convention an opportunity 
to be present at a matinee at the Auditorium 


To each and every one who contributed and took part in 
our program. 

To “Miss Spokane” for her gentle, gracious 
welcome—so sweetly, so cordially expressed. 

To our officers for arranging and carrying out so interest 
ing and instructive a program and caring so well for 
welfare while here in the beautiful city of Spokane. 


speech of 
our 


Bureau of Classification. 

WHEREAS, All railroad rates and classification of com 
modities are made by so-called rate and classification 
bureaus made up entirely of railroad representatives; and, 

WHEREAS, We, as receivers and shippers of freight, are 
directly affected and therefore should have some voice in the 


preparation of these rates and classifications; and, 

WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
created to protect the interests of the people from overt 
or unjust acts on the part of the railroads; and, 


WHEREAS, Through the fact that we have no knowledge or 
these rates or classifications until the tariffs have been filed 
with the commission and, in consequence, the time limit 
for protesting has often expired before the public at large 
has full knowledge of the pending changes in rates and 
classifications; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association in con 
vention assembled that no meeting of rate or classification 
bureaus contemplating change in freight rates and classifi 
cations that shall affect more than one State shall be held 
unless a member or a representative of the. Interstate Com 
merce Commission shall be in attendance. 


Antitrust Legislation. 
being 





WHEREAS, It very evident that in some cases at 
least the Sherman antitrust law is being used by those 
whom it was intended to curb and hold within the bounds 
of lawful trade to cripple and destroy those whom it was 
intended to protect; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this associ 







tion call upon Congress to en 


act such supplementary legislation as will make it impos 
sible for large aggregations of capital to employ the Sher 


man antitrust law in any such manner as will tend to de 
stroy those who are alone and ununited unable to protect 
their own interests; and to this end we further demand, 
under such proper safeguards of the public interests as may 
be necessary, such legislation as will permit the little men 
in business to cooperate to the extent that they may success 
fully withstand the powerful and unscrupulous attacks of 
these large aggregations of capital; and we further pledge 
our support to all efforts in this direction. . 


Honest Advertising Law. 


WHEREAS, It is a known fact that the practices of mis 
representation and dishonest advertising honeycomb many 
lines of business in this country, thereby inducing many 
of-our people to become victims of these methods of fraud 
and deception ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association hereby in 
dorse the passage of a law in all States making it obliga- 
tory upon the advertiser to tell the truth in his advertise- 
ments. 

One-Cent Postage. 

WueEreEAS, The annual reports of the Postmaster General 
for fiscal years ended June 30, 1910 and 1911, show that 
first-class (letter) mail produced in the first of these two 
years a profit of over $58,000,000 and in the second a 
profit of more than $62,000,000, which sums were entirely 
absorbed by the losses incurred in handling other classes of 
mail at less than cost of service: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all users of letter postage should be ac- 
corded, at once, a 1-cent rate for the ordinary letter, and 
we, therefore, ask members of Congress from these States 
to support, respectively, Senate bill 7782, introduced by 
Sen. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, and House bill 27567, a 
duplicate thereof, introduced by Hon. John: W. Weeks, M. 
C., of Massachusetts, for l-cent letter postage; and we 
further ask that they use their efforts to secure this reduc- 
tion with as little delay as possible and certainly during the 
present session of Congress. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee placed in nomination the 
following for officers for the ensuing year: 
President—Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah. 
Vice president—F. H. Wheelan, San Francisco, 
Directors for a term of three years—H. F. 
ville, Cal.; Clark Pelton, Laramie, Wyo. ‘To 
pired term of F. H. Wheelan—U. J. Warren, 

Colo, 


Those nominated were unanimously declared elected 
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by the convention, and the president 
W. B. Dean, of Chicago, and F. D. Bartlett, of Lewis- 


then appointed 


town, Idaho, to escort the newly elected president, 
Robert Anderson, to the chair, which they did. 
The new president then said: 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am very glad that the 
members of this association that I requested to stay here 
and boost for me did remain; and, on behalf of the gover- 
nor of Utah and mayor of Salt Lake City, the secretary of 
the transportation committee, the secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club, and the president of the church [laughter] 
and the relief society and all the other charitable organiza- 
tions that exist in our State, we thank you for giving us 
the consideration that you have given. Now, you may 
think that nobody else bid for this convention, but that is 
a mistake; when they saw the bid that we made and the 
determination with which we went after this convention, 
they withdrew their applications. 

Now, I realize that the position that you have placed me 
in is one that takes some thought and some attention, but 
if you are willing to trust your affairs to the hands of the 
officers of this association I will assure you that I will do 





my best at least to keep you out of debt. Now, I think 
that the success of this association depends upon the man- 
ager, Mr. Porter. As is very often said you can give “a 
very wise board of directors to an institution, and a fool 
for a manager, and the institution will fail; you give a wise 
manager, and a board of fools for directors, and it will 
succeed. 

Mr. Brey—Nothing personal about that, I hope. 


| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Anderson—I might say as a word of explanation that 
I did not want the position that you have placed me in. 
It was thrust upon me, and I feel a good deal like the 
young man who happened to be present at his own wedding 
breakfast. He was called upon for a speech, and I sup- 
pose he was a good deal like me, not in the habit of mak- 
ing speeches, and they had to almost insist on his giving 
the speech. Finally he stood up, and with his hand placed 
upon the shoulder of the beautiful lady dressed in white 
satin and decorated with orange blossoms, he said, ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, this thing was forced upon me.” [ Laughter. ] 


Mr. Anderson then called upon the new vice presi 


dent, Fairfax H. Wheelan, for a few remarks. Mr. 
Wheelan said that as he had listened to Mr. Holmes 
the thought had come into his mind that really the 


dawn is at hand for the retailers, and that they will 
come into their own and through the organization as 
mapped out by Mr. Holmes, they will get in step 
and go down the line step by step. ‘‘ ‘We are coming, 


Father Abraham, one hundred thousand strong,’ and 
so I feel that the dawn is at hand and if twilight 


clouds the day it is but the twilight—the twilight of 
the dawn.’’ 
The convention then began calling for W. H. Miller, 


of Ottawa, Ill. He obliged with a couple more of his 
excellent stories. He said that he was an optimist 


and that he wanted to leave a parting word to the 
western retailers that they should be optimistie and of 


good cheer. He said he did not believe in imitation 
optimism, however. 

I haven't got any of these “Smile, damn you, smile,” 
mottoes tacked up in my office [laughter], but I have got 
a beautiful work of art there, a beautiful model that was 


painted especially for me by an old, white-haired artist who 
had grown too stiff and rheumatic to paint signs on the 
high walls any more, so he opened a studio in my town, 
and one of the first jobs he got was the painting of this 
placard, which represents my editorial policy on my own 
papers, and that placard read thus: “If you know any- 
thing good about anybody, tell me: the bad tales will come 
to me without any help.” [Laughter.] That represents my 
editorial policy as far as I have one, and if I can leave 
anything with you that will be of value—with you lumber- 
men especially—I would want it to be a message of 
optimism. 


Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, was then called upon for a 
story, and he obliged with a good one. 
Final adjournment was then taken. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL SOCIETY 


The program for Saturday included the 


MEETING. 


annual meet- 


ing of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, to which all 
lumbermen were invited. A trip in the afternoon by 


special train to the plant of the International Portland 
Cement Co., near Spokane, and the annual dinner for 
lumbermen and their ladies, followed by the lumber- 
men’s play, ‘‘The Truth Half Told,’’ in the evening. 
So the members were kept busy up until late Saturday 
night, and it was noticeable that the attendance did 


not dwindle and that the enthusiasm was maintained 
until the last note was struck. 
President F. H. Hilliard of the Gem State Lumber 


Co., Pocatello, Idaho, presided at the annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, which convened at 
11 a. m. Saturday. 
Secretary A. L. Porter reported that over a million 
dollars’ worth of new business has been written during 
the last year. . The net increase in business, said Mr. 
Porter, was over three quarters of a million. He fur- 
ther reported that the total assessment during the last 
year has been decreased to 40 per cent. 
mecewpts smounted fo. <2... 6 sei we cv ceed 
totaled 


92,218.50 


Disbursements 79,784.65 


Cash on hand December 31, 1912............ 12,434.65 
Insurance in force, December 31, 1912........ 4.125,000.00 
eee ees ONOUEWES BPO. 3 ks ce sc cans eed 120,515.00 
ee ae 75,149.80 


Losses paid members to date. 116,191.61 


Mr. Porter stated that the prospects for the coming 
year are excellent. Particularly strong support, he 
said, is being received from California. The addition 
of Colorado and Wyoming to the territory of the as- 
sociation will also result in much additional insurance 
this year in the opinion of the secretary. 

At the request of Secretary Porter, Harry Clark of 
Portland, Ore., representing the Manufacturing Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriters of Kansas City, then took the 
floor, and made a few remarks regarding pending in- 
surance laws. 

House bill 139 in the Montana Legislature, he said, 
is important, and he urged the support of the members 
for this law, as it would prove of great benefit to 
interinsurance companies. He said this law is being 
fought by the stock companies. 

KE. M. Sybert, Livingston, Mont., agreed to use what 


influence he has in securing the passage of this bill. 


Election of Directors. 


The nominating committee recommended the follow 
ing for directors for a term of three years: 

J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal.; J. E. Lane, 
Mont., and Geo. E. Hill, Jr., Rigby, Idaho. 

Those nominated were unanimously elected. 

Secretary Porter stated that a distinct feature has 
been added to the association in the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters, which has been necessary, since the Lum- 
bermeu’s Mutual Society can take only $6,000 on each 
yard. He urged that this maximum be raised to 
$10,000, believing it will mean the securing of much 
more insurance. 

T. W. Emerson moved that the by-laws be amended 
to inerease the maximum from $6,000 to $10,000, with 
the idea in the near future of avsorbing the business 
of the Lumbermen’s Underwriters. The motion carried. 

There being no further business to come before the 
meeting, adjournment was taken. 

Following the meeting the board of trustees met and 
reelected the old officers for the ensuing year, as follows: 

F. H. Hilliard, president, Pocatello, Idaho; F. E. Rob- 


Lewistown, 


bins, vice president, Ritzville, Wash., and A. L. Porter, 
secretary and treasurer, Spokane, Wash. 
THE BANQUET. 
Saturday evening at 6:30 saw assembled about the 


banquet board at the Masonic Temple the members of 


the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, their 
guests, their wives and sweethearts. 
Following the course dinner, with musie provided 


by professional talent and the singing of original songs 
set to popular airs by Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by all present, Frank B. Cole, 
of Tacoma, well-known lumberman toastmaster, called 
upon some of those present for remarks. He first stated 
that it seemed peculiar to him to hear Fred H. Gilman 
at the meeting Thursday afternoon talk so earnestly 
on ‘*Community Development,’’?’ when Mr. Gilman has 
been married 25 years and ‘‘hasn’t a child.’’ 

He then requested all husbands present who love their 





F. H. WHEELAN, SAN FRANCISCO ; 


Who Delivered an Eloquent and Forceful Address 
wives and have never loved any other man’s wife to 
stand up. After considerable hesitation, three brave 
men arose, and Mr. Cole took their addresses, which 


he said he wished to present to the Ananias Club. 
Mayor (Rev.) W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, and former 
chaplain of the association, was called upon by Mr. 


Cole to respond to the toast, ‘‘A short memory beats 
a clear conscience.’’ 
Mr. Hindley stated that he has a particularly warm 


feeling for the lumbermen, whose conventions he has 
attended many times. He recalled several incidents 
of previous conventions, which brought smiles from 
those who had been present; among them being that 
time in Salt Lake City when August von Boecktin, of 
Tacoma, lost his trousers, and another time when, in 
the same city, Mr. Hindley (being, he said, the 
only respectable man available) had escorted the ladies 
of the convention to the Orpheum Theater, and after 
the performance ws- over, and he was walking up 
the street with the ladies, some one asked a passerby 
who he was, and the answer was that he must be a 
Mormon bishop going home from church. 

He stated that he could not understand why the 
lumbermen no longer have an official chaplain, and 
thought probably it is because times are getting good 
and a chaplain is only necessary in hard times. He 
believed that the period of national prosperity has 
arrived; that there is a new spirit of faith and brother- 
hood in evidence, and that the people are about through 


as 


experimenting with new legislation. He closed by 
saying: 

I wish you in 19153 the best year you have ever had in 
business and in your own individual grasp of things well 
worth while. Go back to your yards and milis and thank 
the great Being of the Universe for the privilege of being 


alive in this the greatest year in the greatest decade in the 
history of the world. 

The toastmaster next called upon Robert Anderson, 
of Logan, Utah, who stated that before leaving home 
he had gone to the bishop of his ward and asked him 
to write three speeches for him, and that these had 


been exhausted, and he had no speech left, so he pro 
ceeded with the telling of a story. 

Frank W. Trower, of San Francisco, told something 
of Hoo-Hoo, stating that it has a place in the world 
that it promotes friendly relationship among lumber 
men, and should be encouraged in the work it is doing 


The toastmaster then read a note, which he stated 
he had just received, as follows: ‘‘If you will eal! 


on me for a few remarks, 
return the favor some day. 
Seattle.’ 

Mr. Fifer proved his ability an afterdinne: 
speaker, telling some good stories, which were heartily 
applauded. 

In introducing F. H. Wheelan, of San Franeiseo, as 
the next speaker, Mr. Cole stated that the address de 
livered at the convention by Mr. Wheelan was the best 


[ will appreciate it, and 
(Signed) L. R. Fifer, o 


as 


he had ever heard, and he believed that it should be 
printed and be on the desk of every retailer. 
Mr. Wheelan, in his usual polished and eloquent 


style, presented a few remarks on the retail associations 
of the country, stating that no doubt the true note of 
association work has been struck by the Western Re 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, and that it is bound to 
prove a credit to the retail dealers of the entire country. 

Mr. Cole tnen said: ‘‘We are now going to take 
advantage of you and turn something loose on you and 
heaven only knows what will happen.’’ He then in 
troduced Harry John Miller, lumberman, poet, ex-Su 
preme Snark of Hoo Hoo, ete., ete. 

Mr, Miller’s remarks were conveyed in such big words 
and unusual and high-sounding phrases, that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, being forced to 
help carry out to the ambulance the court reporter, 
was unable to take it down. 

He closed with an original poem, delivered as only 
Harry J. Miller can deliver a poem. 


LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT. 


During the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
the ladies were well entertained each day. Thursday 
noon the Inland Portland Cement Co, entertained them 
at Davenport’s, for Juncheon; in the afternoon they at 
tended a performance of ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ as guests of the 
MeGoldrick Lumber Co. and the Washington Mill Co. Fri 
day afternoon an Orpheum theater party was entertained 
by the International Portland Cement Co., and Friday 
evening, while the members attended the concatenation, 
the ladies enjoyed a box party at the American Theater 
as guests of Hoo-Hoo. 


convention 


TWO BUSY ENTERTAINERS. 


The two speakers from the East, Arthur L. Holmes 
of Detroit, Miech., and W. H. Miller, editor of 
Ottawa Free Trader, Ottawa, Ill., put in a busy week in 


the 


Spokane, as Secretary Porter starred them at all of the 
publie gatherings of civic organizations that week, 
und there were several. In recognition of Mr. 


Porter’s earnest labors in behalf of the community, 
he was recently elected a trustee of the Spokane Cham 
her of Commerce, a signal honor, and at the weekly 
luncheon of that body en Tuesday, in the Hall of the 
Doges, Messrs. Miller and Holmes made_ interesting 
talks. 

On Wednesday, the Spokane Ad Club held its regular 
weekly luneheon at the same place, and on aceount of 
there being so many vistting lumbermen in the city and 
so much doing in the lumber line it was designated as 
lumbermen’s day for the Ad Club, and Secretary Porter 
was chairman of the oevasion. ; 

The luncheon was enjoyable and at every plate was 
a little wooden souvenir presented by the Washington 


Mill Co., well-known manufacturer of pine sash and 
doors. Mr. Porter made a brief and interesting talk, 
and introduced Mr. Holmes as a man who did not yet 


know that the war was over, intimating that he is some 
what of a fighter. Mr. Holmes said he is a member 
of the Detroit Ad Craft Club and was pleased to address 
this meeting of western ad men, as he knew they were 
the men who did things. He told of hew he had been 
‘“‘knighted’’ by the Federal Government honoring him 
with a criminal indictment because of his efforts in 
hehalf of the retail dealers, and he impressed upon his 
hearers the importance of the retatier to every com 
munity, and declared that the Sherman law which was 
enacted twenty years ago for the purpose of suppressing 
some of the well-known trusts, was now being used as 
a club against the legitimate retail dealer, 

The talk of Mr. Miller was extremely humorous. 
In introducing him Mr. Porter said that the evening 
before Messrs. Miller and Holmes were discussing the 
dangers attendant upon the pioneer who came to this 
new country, and Mr. Miller remarked that the dangers 
then were nothing compared with the risks a prospective 
investor from the East now runs at the hands of real 
estate and ad sharks. Mr. Miller declared that it was 
not hard to make an impromptu speech and that it was 
only hard to listen to one. His talk was replete with 
stories and was much enjoyed. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING. 


David Belasco would better look to his laurels, and 
Abe Erlanger and Mare Klaw take note, as A. L. 
Porter and George W. Hoag, the latter official poet of 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo, have taken to play-writing. Their 
initial venture, ‘‘The Truth Half Told,’’ a three-act 
comedy, was presented Thursday evening, February 14, 
following the annual banquet. The play was a hit, 
although no dramatic critics were present to pass judg- 
ment. No matter what the critics might have said the 
retailers liked it, and pronounced it a success. 

The seene of the play was a yard office at Idle Wild, 
Idaho. The ‘‘all-star’’ cast was as follows: 
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ZED MARK, “NEAR” RETAILER, WOULD INDUCE EZRA 
Zed Mark, a “near” retailer..............George W. Hoag 
Cal Doolittle, energetic (4) yard man .-M. H. McCall 
Jerry Sharpless, manager line yard. .Frank Mement 
Iizra Hawkins, farmer with a “bill”... . ... Ted Koerner 
Obediah Sheets, farmer who has been “stung’..J. W. Terry 
Donald Rustler? cajesmen {Ralph Emerson 
Pea Poole iJ. W. Terry 


Mollie, daughter of Zed.. 
John Butman | town 
Arthur Diggs § 


. Hazel ] 
{A. R. Graham 
(George W. Duffy 


loafers 


The play was surely a comedy, 1f ever a comedy was 
written. It had to do with the retail Jumber 
dealer who is far from up-to-date in his business methods 
and has no use for associations, 

The only thing that saved the Chicago Town Breaking 
Co. from getting about all the money Capt. Ezra Hawkins 


sort of 


possessed was a bit of ‘‘detective’’ work of Pea Poole, 
a salesman, who was anxious to save the bill for Zed 


Mark. Mark, in a notorious fashion, had been Jetting 
the town business get away from him to Chieago mail 
order coneerns. In fact, Shears and Sawbuck and the 
other Chicago houses had been doing a healthy business 
in the town of Idle Wild and vicinity because Mark 
did not believe much in community development, fair 
profit, association work, or kindred ‘‘ foolish’’ things. 
Following much the method of the dramatie erities, 
Porter’s and Hoag’s great play can only be briefly re 
viewed. Salesman Poole’s ‘‘ detective’’ work came after 
Hawkins had decided not to buy of Mark and had al 
ready mailed his check to Chieago. Just as Hawkins 


was letting Mark know that his price was too high 
the ‘‘ detective’? appeared on the scene. He told about 


taking up a desert claim three years previously and 
how his wife’s grandmother had died and left her $800. 

His wife wanted to put the meney in a house, but 
the dealer at Cache Junetion made a price too high, so 
they decided to buy the material from the Chicago Town 
sreaking Co., which according te its catalog had agreed 
to furnish the material from floor to root for $684, 
leaving enough out of the windfall of 4890 to buy a 
‘*phonygraft, a washing machine and an incubator.’’ 
As he recited this, Hawkins became much pleased. ‘The 
‘*deteetive’’ continued: 


So I sent ‘em the money and told ‘em to ship me the 
stuff. It came to Biggs Junction and there was $28 charges 
on sumpin’ or other before I could take a thing. But I 


finally got the stuff out of the place, except what broke in 
pieces gettin’ it out of the car, and got Pete Jenkin's boy 


over to help me with the carpenterin’. Well, sir, I swan, 
we couldn't find no floor joists at all, no sills, no roof 
rafters and no shingles and no roofin’. There wasn't no 


glass in the windows and no piece of siding over two feet 
long. After we cut out the knotholes there was only enough 
lumber left to build a two-room house. 

‘Why didn’t you get the law on ‘em,’’ excitedly ex- 
claimed Hawkirs who was thinking about his money, 
that was already on its way to the Chicago Town Break- 
ing Uo. 

The ‘‘detective’’ replied that he did complain, ‘‘ wrote 
‘em what he thought of ’em,’’ and he shortly received 
a reply written on some faney letter paper telling him 
to examine his contract, saying the mail order house 
had agreed to furnish the house bill from floor to roof, 
but didn’t say anything about under the roof nor on the 
floor, and that a window was a window whether it 
had a pane or not, and that he ought to save his breath 
beeause he would need it to follow the plow and chase 
jackrabbits. 

The play ended in dramatie fashion with Ezra Hawkins 
trying to figure out how he can get out of the predica- 
ment he has put himself into, and get the Sheepherder’s 
National Bank to stop payment on the check he had sent 
to the Chicago Town Breaking Co. 

The play was full of laughs from start to finish, but 
had its moral, as if conveyed the lesson that lumber 
retailers must wake up and become live wires in the 
community, and that it doesn’t pay to send money away 
to the mail order houses. 





THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 

‘<Tt was the cleanest and best concatenation I ever 
attended.’’? These were the words on the lips of many 
old-time Hoo-Hoo, following the concatenation and ‘‘on 
the roof’’ affair Friday night : 

The coneatenation started at 7:30 Friday evening 
and ended at 1 o’clock Saturday morning, and there 







































































































































































HAWKINS, A 


FARMER WITH -A BILL, TO SIGN UP. 
was not a single dull moment during that time. It was 
held in the large assembly room of the Masonic Temple, 
which nicely accommodated the 138 old and 29 
kittens. 

Lending to the importance of this affair was the pres 
ence of Supreme Snark of the Universe Frank W. 
Trower, of San Francisco, and Supreme Custoeation L. 
R. Fifer, of Seattle, both of whom took an 
interest. Several ex-Vicegerent Snarks were 
as well as a well known ex-Snark of the 
Harry J. Miller, of Everett, Wash. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Vicegerent J. H. 
Ehrmanntraut, of Spokane, and the following able corps 
of assistants: H. H. Lamping, T. H. Koerner, J. J. 
Owen, G. W. Hoag, E. E. Engdahl, Geo. W. Duffy, 
Bert R. West, H. Romeyn, D. G. Black, A. L. Porter, 
W. A. Atchison, R. van Horn, J. A. Crythman, and 
I. T. Bement. They worked hard in providing fo1 
the excellent entertainment, the rounding up of an ex 
cellent class of kittens, the working out of novel stunts 
for the initiation proceedings and the financing of it 
all. Spokane firms came loyally to the front and con 
tributed to the funds necessary for such an extensive 
concatenation. They included manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers, railroads and supply houses. 


Officiating Officers. 


The officiating officers were: 


eats 


active 
present, 
Universe 


Snark—J. If. Ehrmanntraut, Spokane. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. H. Wheelan, San Francisco 


Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. R. Fifer, Seattle. 
Scrivenoter—H. Hl. Lamping, Spokane. 
Custocation—G. W. Duffy, Spokane. 


sojum—W. Hi. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City 
Arcanoper—-J. A. Graham, Spokane. 
Gurdon—A. R. Graham, Spokane 


Jabberwock—-Geo. L. Curkendall, Spokane 


It will be noted that these officers are Jumbermen. It 
is also of interest and that Hoo-Hoo has not 
lost standing, that Thomas G. Bush, of F. T. Crow & 
Co., Spokane, paid the required initiation fee of $99.99, 
and became an honorary member. 

At the following the coneatenation 
George W. Hoag offered a resolution to be presented 
to the Supreme Nine, calling for an addition of $1 a 
year to the dues of each member, such money obtained 


shows 


business session 
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to be set aside in a fund and used by the various 
Vicegerents for purposes of entertainment at concatena 
tions or elsewhere. The suggestion was also made that 
the Vicegerent of each district appoint officers to act 


with him throughout his term of office. 
Mr. Hoag also proposed the following resolution: 


We regret and deplore the untimely end of our beloved 
brother Supreme Bojum John Oxford, of Indianapolis ind, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Vicegerent Snark appoint a committe 
of three to draft a resolution of condolence to be sent to 
the widow of Mr. Oxford, published in the Bulletin and 
filed in the archives of the order. 

Both of the resolutions were adopted. 

The Hoo-Hoo Banquet. 
The ‘‘on the roof’’ proved to be a lively affair. It 


started with an excellent banquet and enlivened 
by the playing of a stringed orchestra and the singing 
of a quartet, in which every one joined. 

Mr. Hoag moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Ehrmann 
traut for the splendid way in which he handled the 
affair, and the inotion was carried amid loud applause. 
Mr. Ehrmanntraut, however, modestly asserted that his 
efforts would have been as nothing had it not been for 
the loyal support of his committees. ‘ 

Robert Anderson, the newly elected president of the 


was 


Western association, was then called for, and he told 
one of his good stories. 
Supreme Snark of the Universe Frank W. Trower 


made a short address. He stated that Hoo-Hoo is held 
in high esteem by lumbermen the country over, and that 
the man who says 

“What is the matter with 
the matter with himself. 

He said that at the last Annual of the order it 
had been thoroughly decided hereafter to keep Hoo-Hoo 
work clean, and to make particular efforts to bar all 
ineligibles. Continuing, he said: 

Iloo-Hoo is a unique order. It is a distinct lumbermen’'s 
organization, composed of men who compete in trade, and 
who buy and sell from each other; and their banding them 
selves together in this way seems almost an impossible ideal 


Hoo Hoo?’’ has 


something 


to attain. It is to Hoo-Hoo that the good feeling prevailing 
in the lumber trade is in no small degree due. There ar 
some things which can not be bought—-the laughter of a 
child, the love of a good wife: Hoo-Hoo causes smiles to 
grow where none were before, and in doing this it is in 


deed doing something worth while Gentlemen, I wish 


all health, happiness and long life. 
A feature of the banquet was the singing of an orig 


you 


inal Hoo-Hoo song, the words and music of which were 
composed by George W. Hoag, of Spokane, and it was 
so tuneful and appropriate for such an occasion as this 
banquet that Harry J. Miller suggested that it be 
adopted as the official Hoo-Hoo A. L. Porter 
moved that the words and musi¢ be copyrighted and that 
the song be distributed by the Serivenoter all over the 
country. The motion carried. The chorus is as follows: 


song, 


lli-Hi, Hoo-Hoo; Hi-Hi, Hoo-Iloo: 
By the tail of the Great Black Cat Hoo-Hoo 
We'll strangle out the life of the fierce Hoo-Doo. 


It's nine ninety-nine for him Ski-Doo; 
Hi-Hi, Hoo-Hoo; Hi-Hi, Hoo-Hoo. 

The entertainment following the was ex 
cellent, and included singing and dancing by Spokane’s 
best feminine talent, an address by F. H. Wheeian, 
of San Francisco, and the recital of two original poems 
by Harry J. Miller. 

Mr. Wheelan stated that his first introduction to the 


banquet 


lumber business was when a small boy, through the 
shingle end, nis aunt being the instructor. He told 
some good stories, and ended by saying: ‘You have 


been too good to us, and I speak for the whole Califor 
nia delegation, and we appreciate deeply your kind 
treatment of us.’’ 


Hoo-Hoo Advisory Luncheon. 
Viceregent J. H. Ehrmanntraut presided at a luncheon 
at Davenport’s Friday, at which the guests of honor 
included Snark of the Universe Frank W. Trower, of 


(Concluded on Page 62.) 
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OPTIMISM PERVADES WISCONSIN RETAILERS. 


Twenty-Third Annual Brings Out Large Attendance—Plea Made for Greater Cooperation—Com. 
munity Development, Pure Advertising Law, and Other Work Discussed. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—The four sessions of the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which closed at the Hotel 
Pfister at noon today, were filled with interest, every 
subject on the well-filled program seeming to have cast 
light on problems confronting the members assembled. 

The retailer’s opportunities, imperfections and inter- 
ests were discussed by men well known to lumbermen 
throughout the country. Merchandising methods. com- 
munity development, lumber litigation, forestry, fire pre- 
vention and the value of association work to the retailer 
of every line of industry were presented to the members 
assembled by speakers thoroughly conversant with these 
subjects. 

The association went on record as: favoring a pure 
advertising law, one-cent postage and against any re- 
vision of the Wisconsin lien law as it now stands. 

The visiting ladies at the convention were entertained 
at luncheons, ecard parties and at the Davidson Theater 
during the three days’ festivities. The exhibits of the 
lumber and builders’ supply dealers were very complete 
and the mezzanine floor of the Pfister was the scene of 
much activity throughout the convention. 


TUESDAY SESSION. 


The opening session was overshadowed with sorrow 
and regret that Secretary Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, 
was unable to be present, owing to serious illness. 
President Frank Bodden, of Horicon, called the meeting 
to order at 2:30 p. m. in the Red Room of the Hotel 
Pfister, nearly 200 being present. The first thing on 
the program was a vocal solo by Bert Brown, a local 
entertainer, who sang a parody to the air of ‘‘ Satisfied 
With Life,’’ bringing in the names of prominent lumber- 
men and members of the press. 

The president said that in view of the lengthy program 
he would make no annual address, and the secretary 
being ill a brief report of that office was made by 
L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton. He prefaced his report with 
a message of sympathy from Mr. Lachmund and told of 
a recent visit he had at his bedside. He said that Mr. 
Lachmund told him he had been trying to formulate a 
farewell message to the members of the association, 
but without result. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. Whittet’s report of the secretary’s office dealt 
with the necessity for association work. He asserted 
that there never had been a time when the retailer 
needed united effort as much as he does today in 
carrying out his work and solving his business prob 
lems. He declared the life of the association is 
threatened unless concerted action is taken. 

Mr. Whittet asserted that the association holds the 
same relation to the individual that the school or col- 
lege does to the pupil. In closing he said the future 
appeared bright and that the year just closed had been 
one of prosperity for the retailer, manufacturer and 
wholesaler. 

Owing to the absence of the treasurer, George D. 
Leuhring, his report was postponed until a later session. 

A communication was read by the acting secretary 
from the Builders’ Permanent Exhibition Room Cor- 
poration, asking the members of the association to visit 
the exhibition rooms at 456 Broadway while in Mil- 
waukee. 

Committee Appointments. 


President Bodden announced the following commit- 

tees: 
R. Isherwood, Sawyer. 

New Members—C. D. Gates, Rio; George Wolf, Neenah; M. 
Melcher, Wautoma; Henry Wolfert, Minneapolis. 

Entertainment—William Schneider, Milwaukee; E. Jurgen, 
Milwaukee. 

Resolutions—George W. LaPointe, jr., Menomonie; Cyrus W. 
Allen, Berlin; C. K. Averill, Menomonie; C. F. Mohr, Portage. 


Auditing—J. B. Laun, Kiel; H. O. Meyers, Evansville; M. 
J. O'Reilly, Osceola; F. P. Tibbets. 


Guests—M. H. Hand, Plymouth; D. J. Loomans, Waupun. 
Opportunities of the Retailer. 


President Bodden called upon George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply- Dealers’ Association, to introduce J. R. Moore- 
head, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of the National Feder- 
ation of Retail Merchants, who spoke of the ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities of the Retailer.’’ 

In opening his address Mr. Moorehead complimented 
the lumbermen of the country by saying that there 
was more vim and vinegar in them than was to be 
found in those engaged in any other line of industry. 
He told of the work of the association which he rep- 
resents and declared that the foundation of the Na- 
tional association must begin at home. He asserted 
that the time of placing goods on shelves in a store 
and expecting the customers to come to the store with- 
out any effort on the part of the dealer is past. He 
told of a boy who became tired of working for his 
father at a low wage and asked for more money. 
The father chided the boy and declared that he had 
worked for a much lower wage when he was a boy, to 
which his son said, ‘‘They didn’t have cash registers 
in those days.’’ 

‘‘The cash register is counting our competition,’’ 











said Mr. Moorehead. ‘‘We retailers are the butt of 
competition. ’’ 

The speaker said that the bulk of the people are 
dissatisfied, not because they have few clothes or little 
money, but because the others have more than they do. 
He declared that the retailers of the country have come 
to a point where they are looked upon as little less 
than robbers. He asserted that the retailer has a right 
to fight and that it is either fight or cease to exist. 
The only criticism he ever had heard of the National 
Federation was that it was begun too late. 


Common Problems. 


Mr. Moorehead told of the formation of his asso- 
ciation and that it was found during the meeting at 
which it had its inception that definite lines have their 
own peculiar troubles but that there were some problems 
which were common to all. These, he declared, are the 
ones the National Federation is trying to help the 
retailers solve. 

He declared that the retail agents in general are 
blamed for the high cost of living and that polities 
play an important part as well. 

He pleaded that the retailers make the association 
a nonpartisan political organization and declared that 
the retailer has to think as much of himself and his 
business as he does of his polities. He repeated two 
lines from the opera ‘‘Pinafore’’ which he said ex- 
plained the situation witn many retailers. They follow: 

“T always thought about voting for my party's call 
And never thought about thinking for myself at all.” 


‘You have got to change tront!’’ exelaimed Mr. 





L. C. WHITTET, OF EDGERTON ; 
Acting Secretary and Director. 


Moorehead. ‘‘All good, purity and right things are 
not to be found in one party.’’ 

The speaker declared that there is a vast difference 
between party principles and an unprincipled party that 
gets on the party ticket. 

‘*Why do the labor organizations keep Samuel Gom- 
pers at Washington? Why do the farmers have repre- 
sentatives of the Grange at Washington? Because they 
know that it pays to have somebody there to protect 
their interests. 

‘*Why are you not represented? Why should the 
politician neglect us?’’ 


Working With the Politician. 


Mr. Moorehead declared that the only way to make 
the politician ‘‘sit up and take notice’’ is to go down 
to Washington with him and tell him what is wanted. 
Then if he does not do what is asked of him, throw 
him out next time. 

The speaker said that 15 years ago the National 
Federation of Canada was organized and that when 
people say the association which he represents is ‘‘ too 
much lumbermen’’ and that the lumbermen have an 
ax to grind, it is well to remember that the jewelers 
of Canada organized that association. In Canada, he 
said, the association sent a committee to Parliament 
to have the Canadian law which corresponds with the 
Sherman antitrust law amended and that Parliament 
laughed at the committee. 

The next time the association members went, a thou- 
sand strong, they aroused public sentiment and they 
obtained what they wanted. In Canada, Mr. Moore- 
head declared, they do not use their law as a club to 
keep the retailer from telling the truth about his com- 
petitor. What has been done in Canada can be done 
here, according to Mr. Moorehead. He declared that 
it is a fight for life itself. 

The speaker asserted that the bulk of the congressmen 
are honest. There are other ways, he said, of influencing 
men at Washington. He told of an instance where the 


proposed increase on second class postage rates was 
defeated by two senators from Missouri who believed 
they were voting in accordance with the wishes of their 
constituents. These two senators had been deluged with 
petitions purporting to come from the State of Missouri 
when as a matter of tact they came from the wood- 
pulp ‘‘trust’’ of New England. 


Retailers Not Known in Congress. 


Mr. Moorehead said that the first time a representative 
of the retailers ever had been before Congress occurred 
two years ago. This he declared was not right; that 
the head of a great mail order house could go to 
Washington, walk in on the President or any other 
official, get what he wanted and walk out, but that the 
lumbermen can not. 

The Sherman law, declared the speaker, is one that 
the little retailer must obey and a law that the big 
interests use to beat out the brains of the small retailer. 

He told his audience that they can not go to Wash- 
ington as individuals and get anything. Also that 
they can not go as representatives of any one line of 
business, but that they must go in a body representing 
every line of business. He asked that effort be made 
to go to Washington 5,000 strong and demand an 
amendment to the Sherman law. He declared that many 
schemes are being hatched in Congress to destroy the 
business of the small retailer. He spoke of the Oldfield 
bill and said that if it passed it would put standard 
goods in the mail order houses. It would make it un 
lawful for the manufacturer to fix a price at which 
the retailer shall sell goods. In short, he declared, it 
is putting power in the mail order houses. The only 
reason the mail order houses will sell the standard 
goods is to discredit them. They really want to sell 
their own goods on which they make a big profit. 


Parcel Post. 


Mr. Moorehead in closing spoke of the parcel post. 
He said that 1t is here to stay but that the publie has 
no assurance that it will be the same 12 months hence. 
He criticized the action of Congressman Lewis, of Balti- 
more, who is on the committee to revise the parcel 
post law. He said Congress passed the law and then 
appointed the committee to discuss it afterward. Mr. 
Moorehead was bitter in his attack on Congressman 
Lewis and told of several instances where Congressman 
Lewis had erred, in his opinion. One in particular was 
a proposed bill by the congressman to regulate pas- 
senger rates. The idea was to eharge each individual 
$1 when he got on a train, no matter how far he in- 
tended to go. If he changed his mind after he got on 
the train he was to get a transfer to some other than 
the point for which he originally started. Mr. Moore- 
head declared that Congressman Lewis complained of 
the parcel post law before it had been tried and that he 
would not be surprised to see the parcel post rate 
lowered and the weight increased first to 100 pounds, 
then to 1,000 pounds, later to a earlead and eventually 
Government ownership of the railroads. 

‘‘Are you for it?’’ asked Mr. Moorehead. ‘‘ You 
have no assurance that there will not be a flat rate for 
parcel post by 1914. There was a ery that the parcel 
post would help the farmer and the city consumer, but it 
helps the mail order houses and the department stores 
the most. Those back of it do not care how much deficit 
it places on the Postoffice Department.’’ 


The Rural Route Deficit. 


The rural routes, the speaker said, brought in a 
revenue of approximately $7,000,000 a year and cost 
$37,000,000 to operate. The parcel post law, he said, 
was passed to make things cheap. 

‘*We can get some things too cheap,’’ he declared. 
‘*Why not tear down the tariff wall if we want things 
cheap? If we want things cheap why not allow a 
revision of our immigration laws so that the Chinese and 
Japanese and other foreign element can come here and 
bring labor down to 50 cents a day? If we want things 
cheap why not do away with child labor laws? Why not 
let the women and children do the work? Why pay a 
man’s wages if we can get the women and children to 
do the work cheap?’’ 

The newspaper and the politician, he declared, who 
assassinate your character are no better than the foot- 
pad who holds you up on the street, and should be dealt 
with accordingly. He declared there was no hope for 
the future unless concerted effort is made to get proper 
legislation in favor of the retailer. It would do no good, 
he said, to pass a resolution indorsing the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants; the main thing to do 
is to go home and work. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., spoke of the or- 
ganization of boys’ elubs and told of the work done in 
his city. 

Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, expressed 
his gratitude for being able to be present and enlogized 
the work of the association. 


INSURANCE MEETING. 


Immediately following adjournment of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assocation meeting the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association held its 
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annual meeting. President M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, 
presided. The report of the treasurer showed receipts 
for the year ended December 31, 1912, of $26,970.31 and 
disbursements of $22,808.57 in Series A, leaving a bal- 
anee on hand of $4,161.74 in that series. In Series B 
receipts for the year were $13,484.07, disbursements 
$10,813.34, leaving a balance on hand in that series of 
$2,670.73. 

C. W. Allen, of Berlin, one of the directors, told of 
the need of association insurance, explaining the rates, 
what they are based upon and how losses are paid. 


Reduction of Fire Losses. 


John Baker, attorney for the department of State fire 
marshal, spoke on ‘‘Reduction of Fire Losses.’’ He 
declared that a fire loss is a community loss; that when 
wind or flood destroys property there is likely to be some 
part which is not a total loss, but with a fire it is dif- 
ferent. It requires time to replace forest products and 
2 man who earries mutual insurance should be careful 
to avoid fire, as a fire loss must be made up by other 
members of the mutual company. The statisties given 
by Mr. Baker were very interesting and those assembled 
listened with close attention. He declared that the fire 
loss Jast year in the United States was $300,000,000, or 
an amount equal to one-half.of the money put into new 
buildings in that period. He said that the buildings 
burned last year would line both sides of an avenue 
reaching from Chicago to New York; that there was an 
injury for every 1,000 feet of that distance and a death 
for every three-fourths of a mile. He said there was 
$5,000,000 loss in Wisconsin alone and that 112 persons 
were killed and 336 injured. 

Seventy-five per cent of the fires, he said, were pre- 
ventable. Physical causes could all be prevented, in his 
opinion, by the elimination of filth and dirt, which are 
the prime causes of preventable fires. Constantinople, 
he said, is noted for being the most filthy city in the 
world and it has been burned to the ground 10 times 
since 1792. 

There were 210 losses in Wisconsin last year from 
lightning and Mr. Baker said that only three of them 
occurred where the buildings were equipped with light- 
ning rods. On these three the rods were found to have 
been improperly grounded. He believes that lightning 
rods properly grounded will do much in eliminating fires 
of that class. 

‘*Priction Fires.’’ 


The moral hazards, the one where the fire is wanted, 
Mr. Baker declared were difficult to eliminate. He told 
of one fire last year where a man carried $11,500 insur- 
ance on a $1,000 building and stock. These he charac- 
terized as ‘‘friction fires’’—those caused by rubbing a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy over a_ five-thousand-dollar 
stock of goods. 

He declared that the danger from incendiary fires 
where one sets fire to cover up crime is of little conse- 
quence. Then again the spite fire is hard to eliminate. 

In closing Mr. Baker told of the Napoleonic code 
of France which makes the man_ responsible for 
the fire liable to fine and imprisonment for his careless- 
ness. This he said had done much to eliminate the fire 
hazards. In closing Mr. Baker spoke of the ‘‘arson 
trust’’ and said that over-insurance is inexcusable. 

The following officers and directors were elected: 

President—M. H. Hand, Plymouth. 

Directors—C, W. Allen, Berlin; C. F. 
liam Hoffman, Fort 
Meyer, Hilbert. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 19.—The Wednesday morning 
session maintained and accelerated the pace set the 
afternoon before. It was opened delightfully with read- 
ings by Mrs. D. J. Loomans, of Waupun, always a 
favorite with the Wisconsin retailers. 

The first speaker was E. C. Hole, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose topic was 
‘*Community Development.’’ Mr. Hole eloquently de- 
scribed the inception of that movement, its necessity and 
its purpose. He said that it is an important movement, 
and to emphasize its importance he told of the results 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S investigation in Iowa, 
where many a local dealer was unconscious of the activ- 
ities of the mail order houses in shipping into his town; 
did not know or did not realize that the drafts sent to 
mail order houses often exceeded the deposits of local 
merchants, and did not realize that even if the goods 
shipped in were lines of other merchants he was injured. 
The speaker said that such a town would shrivel up until 
railroad trains would stop at it only on signal. 

Mr. Hole declared that of the 99 counties of Iowa 64 
have less population than 10 years ago; of 102 in Illinois 
46 have less population; of 91 in Indiana 52 have less; 
of 114 in Missouri 55 have less, and in Minnesota 38 
have less population than a decade ago. ‘‘ How is it with 
Wisconsin?’’ asked the speaker. ‘‘I am not going to 
tell you. It is ‘up to’ you. When you go home take an 
atlas and your Census Report and find out for your- 
selves. Don’t you think it will be impressed upon your 
mind if you find out that way?’’ 

Continuing the discussion of Community Development, 
Mr. Hole said: ‘‘It is not a selfish movement, nor is it 
confined to any one trade. In laying plans for it you are 
not laying plans for yourself alone but for your town, 
your county and the whole nation.’’ 

The speaker declared that the dealer must handle good 
goods at good prices. He must advertise, not $1 or $3 
worth a month but liberally, and change his advertise- 
ments frequently. He should supply the home paper with 
news as well as with advertisements. He must show the 
farmers that their interests are interwoven. Everything 
that pertains to the farmer’s business should have the 
dealer’s encouragement. And the farmer should be 
shown that if the town goes down the price of land goes 
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down, and that he is also dependent upon the local com- 
munity for his social advantages. 

Mr. Hole urged cooperation with the railroad as the 
artery running through the town, cultivation of the 
friendship of the children, help to provide parks and 
playgrounds for the children—girls as well as boys— 
and help to create the environment that will keep them 
in the old town. ; 

In closing Mr. Hole spoke feelingly of ‘‘the boy’’— 
the dealer’s boy, who should be his successor in a few 
years and should have his sympathy and help now. Lin- 
coln and Washington were great men, but they were 
only great boys grown up, full of the patriotism instilled 
at the fireside. 

Retailer Relates His Experience. 

H. R. Isherwood, of Sawyer, Wis., discussed his own 
experience in Community Development work in his town. 
The great question most frequently asked about the lobby 
was, ‘‘How can you start this movement in a town?’’ 
It was done by going to every man in business in the 
town and enlisting his help. They were astonished, and 
others in similar towns would be astonished, to find that 
they had 38 merchants in a town of 1,400 people. In 
closing Mr. Isherwood urged cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee. Speaking of the perplexing ques- 
tion of credits, he said: 

The hardest question that I have found to solve is this: 

ho is the credit man for the merchant? I have come 
to the conclusion that the customer is the man who is 
managing that department. One man comes into your 
yard and pays cash and another comes in and gets a 
lot of goods and does not pay for them for six months; 
yet they both pay the same price. I believe cash should 
be recognized, and that is why I advocate offering a cash 
discount; but show them what a cash discount means in 
interest. If a farmer comes in and says that he has 
money out at interest or in the bank and would like about 
four months’ time, show him that to take a 2 per cent 
discount is 6 per cent on his money. 

By request Mr. Hole gave the name of F. E. Robbins, 
of Ritzville, Wash., who had offered school children 
prizes for the best essays on what could be done to make 
the town better. This had been very successful. It was 
suggested that a good way would be for the commercial 
association to cooperate with the board of education in 
offering such prizes. Mr. Hole referred to the parcel 
post and said it required study. He suggested that the 
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commercial association appoint two of its merchants a 
committee to study it as it applied to the town’s special 
zone, so that all could see to it that the mail order busi- 
ness was kept out of that zone. 

L. F. Ross, of Kansas City, Mo., closed the morning 
session with an excellent paper on ‘‘ Merchandizing 
Methods in Retail Yards.’’ 

Mr. Ross said that ‘‘progress’’ is the important 
word for retailers in these days and that no man ever 
did a thing so well that it might not be done better. 
The business will go to the man who goes after the 
business. Because a man starts a retail yard he has 
no divine right to the trade, but must secure it by 
giving service, good goods and right prices. ‘‘The 
trade in your community,’’ he said, ‘‘does belong to 
you—but only in the degree in which you merit it 
because of your readiness to take care of the needs 
of the public in your particular line. You should 
convince the people in your community that they owe 
it to themselves to patronize you for the reason that 
you can give them better service than they can get 
anywhere else.’’ 

The speaker outlined the model lumber yard of the 
future and declared its most important factor will be 
a well lighted sample room in which will be displayed 
various woods treated with various finishes so that the 
house builder would know just how a thing would look 
after it is put to use. In closing, the speaker urged 
the ‘‘piece price’’ in selling small lots of lumber as 
against the method of using a fractional part of the 
price per thousand. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, on ‘‘ Pure Advertising ”’ 
was the first speaker of the afternoon. He outlined the 
purpose of the law proposed by the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants. That advertising methods should 
have reached a stage where such a course has been found 
necessary, in Mr. Hayden’s opinion, is deplorable. 

‘<Optimism is a good thing,’’ declared the speaker, 


‘*but when it is carried so far that the vendor gives 
qualities to goods in his advertising which the goods 
do not possess it is time to call a halt.’’ 

The speaker told of the urgent need for a law 
which will protect the purchaser from the wiles of 
fraudulent advertisers, who, he said, are numerous 
in nearly all lines of business. When the time shall 
come that every advertiser gives the consumer of his 
product just what he claims to give, Mr. Hayden 
declared, the millennium will be here. 


Hemlock for Rural Building. 

Hemlock and hardwood grading rules as revised at 
the last annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were explained 
by the association secretary, R. 8S. Kellogg. He said 
the association had mailed a copy of the revised rules 
to every lumberman in the State so far as he knew 
and included a copy of a book of plans from practical 
country buildings in which hemlock might enter in the 
construction. Mr. Kellogg voiced the belief that hem- 
lock offers a less expensive grade of building material 
for the farmer than any other kind of wood. 

The bulk of the hemlock, he declared, is marketed 
in Wisconsin at an average rate of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. It is upon this theory that the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
basing its advertising campaign on hemlock. The 
association, Mr. Kellogg says, is making a great effort 
to increase the consumption of hemlock within the 
State of Wisconsin, that it may be a low-priced 
lumber. 

Status of the Lumber Suits. 


Although W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was to 
have spoken of the litigation against the alleged vio- 
lators of the Sherman antitrust law, his illness pre- 
vented and L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, former attorney 
general of Kansas, one of the attorneys for the defend- 
ants in the cases pending, spoke in his stead. 

At considerable length Mr. Boyle told of the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the filing of the suits and 
the subsequent civil cases. Mr. Boyle said the de- 
fendants have been unsuccessful in getting the crim- 
inal eases disposed of. These he said were very unfair 
in the charges, but he believes they have done good 
in that they have brought the dealers to realize the 
grave danger which lurks in the Sherman law unless 
amended. He declared it has aroused the associations, 
causing them to buckle on their armor and go into 
the fight with a determination to win. 

The future of the various associations, Mr. Boyle 
declared, depends largely upon the outcome of these 
suits. If the Government is successful in its efforts in 
this direction it will be the greatest blow community 
development ever has suffered—worse than the mail 
order foes or the parcel post. 

Mr. Boyle changed from the serious trend long 
enough to say that he was-a lumberman as well as an 
attorney. He told of having invested some money in 
a lumber company, principally because he thought he 
should get a 40 to 50 per cent return and socu become 
rich. ‘‘I’m still looking for the bucket of dough,’’ 
he remarked. 

If the Sherman law means that a retailer can not 
say to a wholesaler, ‘‘I will not patronize you because 
you sell to mail order concerns, which pay no taxes 
or have no local burden,’’ it is time the law was 
amended. 

The Eastern Case Decision. 


Mr. Boyle declared that a belief is prevalent that 
the decision in the eastern cases determines the 
western cases, but that it is not true. The situation 
there, he said, was much different. The eastern asso- 
ciations had a black-list which they used and pub- 
lished and the Government proved that these eastern 
associations had a clause in their by-laws in which 
members agreed not to patronize those firms on the 
black-list. This, the Government declared, was re- 
straint of trade and these associations were enjoined 
from continuing this practice. 

The speaker said he believed the eastern decision 
will serve in reaching a verdict in favor of the de- 
fendants in the western cases. There is no such 
clause in the by-laws of the western associations, Mr. 
Boyle said. The members of the western associations 
do not have to agree not to patronize the wholesaler 
who infringes on the retailer’s trade because the re- 
tailer would not patronize that kind of a wholesaler 
anyhow. 

Mr. Boyle said he wished every member of the asso- 
ciation would take it upon himself to disillusion every 
man he found who held the view that the eastern de- 
cision had anything to do with the western cases. The 
speaker asked that all keep in touch with matter af- 
fecting their interests, through reading their trade 
papers. He said the Government’s witnesses were 
made up of any disgruntled wholesalers who has felt 
the sting of conscience or the wrath of an outraged 
retailer. 

‘In the hearing at Chicago,’’ said Mr. Boyle, ‘‘! 
asked a Montgomery Ward man if his company con- 
tributed to any charity, churches, roads or any public 
improvement in the places where it sells goods. If it 
pays any taxes. He replied, ‘No.’ ’’ , 

They don’t retail in the cities where they distribute, 
Mr. Boyle declared, and the man just referred to said 
the reason why his company did not was because it 
was not properly equipped. Mr. Boyle reminded him 
that with so many people at his door he could sell at 
less expense and undersell the middleman to such 
an extent that the -city retailer would be put out of 
business, if his goods were fit to be inspected. 

Mr. Boyle said one of the reasons why the large 
mail order houses of Chicago do not sell goods in Chi- 
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was because their wares are ‘‘faked’’ and are 
not up to the standard, but that the prime reason was 
that once they became competitors of city retailers 
the metropolitan press would put them out of busi- 
ness, for the very good reason that it would not stand 
having its large advertisers attacked, a method em- 
ployed by most mail order houses to gain trade. 


cago 


The Misapplication of the Sherman Law. 


The speaker said that the Sherman law was adopted 
in 1890 for the express purpose of holding in check 
the aggressions of those having control of great wealth 
—those controlling money by the billions. Now, Mr. 
Boyle said, the Government is turning this powerful 
weapon on the little retailer who is trying to make 
an honest living. The law was on the statute books 
20 years, he said, before anyone thought to put it to 
its present use. The forty-miilion-dollar corporation 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and others like it said to the 
Government, ‘‘We want the retailer put out of busi- 
ness. 


The Instigators of the Suits. 


‘* At whose request,’’? he asked, ‘‘were the suits 
instigated? Not the farmer or the laboring man, but 
the man in the inner sanctuary, who is greedy for 
money and whose only thought is that a verdict in his 
favor will enable him to distribute his wares more 
readily. He has hoodwinked the Government into 
believing the Sherman law is applicable to the retailers.’’ 

Mr. Boyle declared that the retailers are the only 
class of people in the world who are not allowed to 
protect their business. 


‘*Asleep at the Switch.’’ 


Mr. Boyle called attention to the fact that labor unions 
agree to boycott a man who refuses to pay the union 
scale of wages, and declared that no attack is made on 
the union by the court or newspapers. He gave as a 
reason for this the fact that the labor unions are potent, 
living, vital factors in a community and the one who 
undertakes to cross them feels the enormous strength 
gained through organization. 

‘You retailers have been asleep at the switch,’’ de- 
elared Mr. Boyle in closing. ‘* There are 1,250,000 re- 
tailers representing 60,000 communities which are the 
cradles in which has been nurtured the business life of 
the Nation. You should have become aroused 20 years 
sooner. ’’ 

When the Supreme Court understands the Govern- 
ment’s contention, Mr. Boyle believes, it will decide the 
retailer has a right to protect his own interests. He said 
also that the very life of every community depends upon 
the outcome of these cases. 

If the retailer is to be wiped out of existence, the 
speaker asserted, it would revolutionize social and 
economic life. Excessive urbanism at the expense of 
rural communities, Mr. Boyle declared, has caused em- 
pires to disintegrate. 

‘Tf mercenary money grabbing is to be the shibboieth 
of the future,’’ he said in closing, ‘‘the sooner we find 
it out the better. If our future is to be figured on the 
dollar-basis we will come to a level with the pawn- 
broker; we will forget the country boy and make for a 
peasant farming population.’’ 


The Cost of High Living. 


It is only on rare occasions, declared Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who spoke on the ‘‘ Cost 
of High Living,’’ that the retail lumberman knows any- 
thing about the high cost of living. To illustrate, he told 
of a thrifty German friend from up-State who came to 
Milwaukee Monday but had not attended any of the 
convention meetings. When asked why, the German said 
he had to pay so much for his room at the Hotel Pfister 
that he could not afford to leave it. 

Mr. Malloch said that it is not so much the high cost 
of living as it is the cost of high living. It is not that 
things cost more, but that people spend more. People 
spend more money nowadays than they used to, and Mr. 
Malloch asked if they were getting any more for it. 

‘*We are sipping consomme Juliene instead of eating 
vegetable soup,’’ he said. ‘‘We are eating pomme de 
terre instead of potatoes and filet mignon instead of roast 


beef, and ordering a demitasse when we want a little 
coffee. Of course, it is all the same thing, but it sounds 


better. 
89 cents’ 


We are getting 11 cents’ worth of food and 
worth of French.’’ 

In closing, he said that many a man builds a garage 
in his back yard while the water department is shutting 


off the water in the front yard for nonpayment of taxes. 
Forestry in Wisconsin. 


E. M. Griffith, State forester, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture showing views of the Wisconsin forest reserves and 
telling what they mean to the retail Jumberman. Mr. 
Griffith has been in the forestry work almost since the 
Forest Service began with'a force of eight men and an 
appropriation of $20,000. Now it has several thousand 
men and an appropriation of over $4,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Griffith showed views of the white, jack and nor- 
way pine of years ago and at the present time. Also 
the disposal of slash, and suggested that lumbermen work 
for a Federal law compelling slash to be disposed of 
that it may not endanger the remaining forest. The de- 
stroying of humus or leaf fertilization, Mr. Griffith said, 
was one of the prime reasons for considering fire preven- 
tion methods, as reforestation is greatly aided by the 
humus. 

The new process of cutting was shown by slides, and 
Mr. Griffith said the idea of forestry being only one crop 
and cut as such is not the belief prevailing now, as it 
did years ago. 

He told of the seed beds, the transplanting and the 
cost of planting. He said that some stands only 23 


years old are being cut in the New England States. 

He showed the methods used in keeping fires from 
spreading and various scenes on the reserve which, he 
said, contains about 400,000 acres, 

By maintaining these forest reserves, Mr. Griffith de- 
clared, much would be done toward preserving the head- 
waters of the streams. No land which would do for 
agricultural purposes, however, is taken, into the forest 
reserve. 


FINAL SESSION. 


The closing session of the convention was opened by 
George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, who spoke on the 
subject ‘* Association or Chaos.’’ He declared that asso 
ciation members are not fair to themselves if they do 
not take an inventory of the association the same as 
they do their business. He said that associations were 
brought into existence because of the abuses of the lum- 
ber trade and therefore, just as long as there are abuses, 
there will be need for an association. He said that the 
associations are not doing the work they should do sim 
ply and solely because the members do not take their 
membership seriously. As proef of this he declared that 
not more than one in three-score write the secretary of 
the association asking what more can be done to help 
the organization. 

Mr. Jones asserted that the abuses of the trade come 
from man’s imperfection and so, in a sense, the abuses 
will continue. This a doctrine of pure fatalism and gets 
nowhere. The time is coming, he said, when the lum- 
ber dealer who has lain in his bed of indifference to his 
association, must get up. First of all, he declared, mem- 
bers must demand work and second see that the money 
is supplied to do the work. The abuses of yesterday 
may have been eliminated but the abuses of to-day are 
just as great and also must be eliminated. 

Take the association seriously, he said, and put big 
men in charge and give them ample means. Most men 
are small, he said, because they do not dare to be great. 

‘*You may say,’’ Mr. Jones declared, ‘‘that you got 
along without the associations. True, you did. But the 
association was there all the time and other men bigger 
and broader than you are have borne the brunt of the 
fight.’’ 

The speaker asserted that the retailer is not justified 
in ‘‘plugging his ears’? so he can not hear arguments 
for the association. The retailer should avail himself of 
the privilege of the only agency equipped to serve his 
interests in a wholly disinterested manner. 


Army and Navy of Lumber Trade. 


Looked at from one point, Mr. Jones said, that the 
association is the army and navy of the lumber trade, not 
only to fight abuses now existing but to guard against 
abuses now unheard of creeping in. 

‘*We do not disband our police or fire department in a 
season of freedom from crime and arson. We do not 
cancel our accident and fire insurance policies because we 
wake up sound of limb and mind and with a roof over 
our heads.’’ 

Mr. Jones said one never found a good association man 
who was at the same time a narrow business man. He 
has learned that business is more than changing a board 
for a few cents, more than buying lumber when a pile 
is low, more than sitting in his office and waiting for a 
customer to come in, more than counting up mere dellars 
and cents that he has made during the year. 

Legislation, inimical to the business men of the entire 
Nation, he said, is being proposed in city, State and 
national governing bodies and only through permanent 
organizations can the sentiment of the entire trade he 
thrown in the way of such legislation. 

In closing, Mr. Jones declared that, if the campaign 
now being aimed against the retailer had been fought 
through the press, through Chautauqua lecturers, through 
legislators who had been enlightened, through women’s 
clubs where true political economy had been studied, the 
retailer would have been acknowledged as the bulwark of 
the Nation’s prosperity instead of the pariah of the 
business world. 

‘*Let the associations be broken down and you will be 
oppressed with chaos until the next generation begins the 
fight all over again, but in a weakened condition.’’ 

W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, IIl., who was to have spoken 
at the morning meeting on ‘‘ Rough Stuff and Culls,’’ 
was unable to be present. Norman de Witt Betts, a 
forestry engineer of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ How One 
Kind of Wood is Distinguished from Another and How 
the Strength of Wood is Determined.’’ 

In stereopticon views he showed some of the laboratory 
work and some microscopic views of various woods. Also 
impact and compression bending tests. 


Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions submitted the following 
resolutions which were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The annual reports of the Postmaster General 
for fiscal years ending June 30, 1910 and 1911, show that 
first-class (letter) mail, produced in the first of these two 
years*a profit of over $58,000,000 and in the second (the 
current year), a profit of more than $62,000,000, which 
sums were entirely absorbed by the losses incurred in 
handling other classes of mail at less than cost of service: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By ithe Wisconsin. Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, that all users of letter 
postage should be accorded, at once, a one-cent rate for 
the ordinary letter, and we, therefore, ask members of Con- 
gress to use their efforts to secure this reduction with as 
little delay as possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to cach of our senators and representatives in Congress. 






WHEREAS, Secretary Paul Lachmund has tendered his 
resignation as secretary of this association; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of this association express to 
Mr. Lachmund by these resolutions, their sincere appreci- 
ation of his efforts to safeguard their best interests at all 





times. ‘That we are mindful of the fact that the best yea; 
of his life were given to association work; that the soun 
judgment of a well-balanced mind carried the Wisconsin |): 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association over many troublesom 
situations; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upo 
the minutes and that a copy be sent by the acting secreti) 
to Mr. Lachmund at his house in this city. 


WHEREAS, The members of this association are vital 
interested in honest, pure advertising; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we in convention assembled, hereby © 
dorse the model advertising law as prepared by the att: 
neys for Printers Ink and recommend that every legit 
mate means be employed to have such a measure enact: 


mto law by our National Congress and State Legislatur: 
and, be it further 
Resolved, ‘That the secretary of this association be in 


structed to send a copy of this resolution, together with 
copy of the proposed bill, to each member of the House « 
Representatives and to both Senators from the State « 
Wisconsin. 


Wuereas, The steadily increasing delays in the handlin 


of the freight traffic of the country have caused untol 
damage to shippers, buyers and railroad companies ; and, 


WHEREAS, No Federal law now prevails to govern thi 
question that deals justly so between the parties interested 
and, 

WHEREAS, This organization, in convention assembled, i 
desirous of being just to the railroad companies as well a 
to shippers and buyers; be it 

Resolved, That it is the expressed sentiment of this con 
vention that the best interests of the commercial ente: 
prises of the country, as well as the railroads, require that 
a. National Reciprocal Demurrage Law should be enacted 
therefore, be it: further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed consisting ot 
three members of this organization, with power to add to it- 
membership one representative from any association sym 
pathizing with this movement for nadional reciprocal dd 
murrage, and that it be the duty of this committee to secure 
from our membership data that will furnish Congress with 
true information as to the necessity for a national reciproca 
demurrage law, this committee to proceed to collect this data 
and place it in the hands of Hon. Frank EF. Doremus, M. © 
Washington, D. C., member of committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and send copy of same to Arthur L 
Ifolmes, Detroit, Mich... acting chairman of the Reciprocal 
Demurrage League of the United States. 





Whereas, An all-wise Providence has 
midst our esteemed coworkers and 
Sternhagen and John Klumb; and 

WHEREAS, The members of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in convention assembled, desire to ex 
press their regret and sorrow at the loss of these staunch 
and loyal supporters ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association extend to the 
our deceased members our sincere sympathy in 
of sorrow. 


taken from = our 
fellow members, Charles 


families of 
their hour 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee recommended the following 
nominations and it was unanimously voted that the re 
port be accepted and the secretary be instructed to cast 
the association vote for these officers: 

President—Frank Bodden, Horicon. 

Treasurer—Albert Schaller, Janesville. 

Director for three years—D. J. Loomans, Waupun 

The other directors are: L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, 
and George W. LaPointe, Menomonie. L. C. Whittet 
offered his resignation but as his term does not expire 
for another year the members voted not to accept it. 
President Bodden said that Mr. Whittet had been the 
‘* backbone of the association’’ and that they wanted to 
keep him as long as they could. A committee was ap 
pointed to wait upon Mr. Whittet and inform him of the 
wishes of the association. 

William Pierstorff and C. F. Mohr were appointed a 
standing committee to argue against any changes in the 
Wisconsin lien law when it shall come up for discussion. 
It was urged that the members individually take the 
matter up with their respective assemblymen. 

Secretary Paul Lachmund requests the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN to express to those in attendance at the 
convention his deep appreciation for the flowers and 
many kind messages that were sent to him by the mem- 
bers of the association. He said that he found it im- 
possible adequately to express his thanks for so many 
kind rememberances. 


Directors Meet. 

Immediately following adjournment of the convention 
the directors of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual In- 
surance Association met and appointed Adolph Phund, 
of Milwaukee, secretary to succeed Paul Lachmund. 


THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—The third annual meet 
ing of the ladies’ auxiliary of the Wisconsin Retail 
lumber Dealers’ Association was attended by about 60 
of the fair sex. The entertainment opened with a card 
party Tuésday afterncon. 

The business session of the auxiliary was held Wednes- 
day morning with the president, Mrs. D. J. Rohrer, of 
Clintonville, in the chair. On recommendation of the 
nominating committee, consisting of Mesdames Wilforr, 
Hoffman and Williams, all of the officers were reelected, 
as follows: 

President—-Mrs. ID. J. Rohrer, 

Vice president—Mrs. J. E. 

Secretary—Miss Irma 


Clintonville. 
Nuzum, Viola. 
Lachmund, Milwaukee. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Radford Bros. & Co., 
of Oshkosh, and to the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & 
Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association for courtesies 
extended. 

Wednesday noon the ladies were tendered a luncheon 
at the Hotel Pfister by the Northwestern Lumber & Sash 
& Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association and listened to 
an address by George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, III, 
secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, who described his recent 
visit to the Panama Canal, and to some selections hy 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Wednesday evening the ladies were the guests of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’. Association at a thea- 
ter party at the Davidson Theater in which all of those 
in attendance at the convention participated. 
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WELFARE OF THE KENTUCKY RETAIL LUMBER TRADE 


Advanced in the Annual Meeting of the State Association—Community Development Handled Vigorously—Legisla- 
tion, Building Contracts, Local Associations and West Coast Products Discussed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—Community development 
and closer and stronger association work were recog- 
nized as potent factors in keeping the smaller retail 
centers from deteriorating into still and stagnant pooly 
of trade at the annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association which opened a_two- 
jay convention at the Seelbach Hotel this morning. 

Naturally, the subject Community Development 
is it been promulgated for the last iwo 
vears by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had its place on 
the program, and the discussion of this vital subject 
was led by F. E. Drake, of Owensboro, who has given 
the subject of town upbuilding much thought. He 
discussed the subject ‘‘ Promoting the Home Town’’ 
at the afternoon session today most interestingly. 

The initial session was opened in the large conven- 
tion room of the hotel by Edwin H. Elliott, of 
Frankfort, the second vice president, in the absence 
of both President George 8. Chowning, Shelbyville, 
and First Vice President Bartley Skinner, Kuttawa. 
President Chowning, who was detained at home on 
account of an attack ot grip, sent a telegram express- 
ing regret on not being able to be present, and extend- 
ing his best wishes to members of the association. 
Vice President Skinner was unavoidably detained. 

Following the reading of the telegram from the 


has 


president Secretary J. Crow Taylor made a_ brief 
report on the last annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, which he attended 
as a representative of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association. He told how impressed he was 
with an address made at that convention by L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo. He said the remarks of 
Mr. Boyle regarding the importance of town upbuilding 
had impressed him so greatly that he asked Mr. Drake 
to speak on the same subject at this convention. He 
referred to the keynote of Mr. Boyle’s talk, which 
had to do with the tendency to concentrate business 
in big cities at the expense of the prosperity of the 
small towns, 

Secretary Crow then read several communications, 
one from the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association ask- 
ing the association to pass a resolution favoring the 
retention of the shipping-in-transit privilege; another 
in reference to an honest advertising law from the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants, and a third 
had to do with penny postage. 

Secretary Crow began his annual report by stating 
that the last vear had been rather discouraging in 
association work, mainly on account of Government 
prosecution of some of the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations. He said that the Government attack had 
kept some of the retailers in a state of fear and they 
are not inclined either to act or talk association mat 
ters. Secretary Crow declared that fortunately the 
Kentucky association had not party to any 
Government suit or even threatened with such action. 

He stated that he had made it a mission to call on 
the attorney general of Kentucky, offering to lay the 
work of the association before him and let him decide 
if the association was doing right or wrong. The 
attorney general, he said, declined the offer on the 
ground that it was not within his province. However, 
the offer, said the secretary, had placed the association 
in the position of right intent. 

Attention of the members was then called to the 
dropping ot the criminal charges in the Government 
action against other associations and that civil pro- 
ceedings seeking injunction had proceeded instead. 
Mention was made that the Eastern States Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association had been enjoined perma- 
nently from sending out notices of instances where 
wholesalers have sold to jobbers or other large con 
cerns dealing direct with the consumer, and that the 
association itself had not been ordered to disband. 

However, all these phases had produced a somewhat 
discouraging effect on retail associations, the report 
declared, and had redueed attendance at annual con- 
ventions. Secretary Crow said that there never had 
been a time when it was more important for retailers 
to get together for their mutual interest, and hold 
together with a much stronger grip, remarking: 

The right spirit 


been a 


should be that if we can not get to- 
gether and get our rights under the laws as they now 
stand, it is time for a general movement in the trade to 
see that we get enacted some laws under which we can 
meet and organize in the right way for mutual protection. 

In closing the secretary said the membership this 
vear had continued about the same as for the last two 
years, with some dropping out here and there and a 
few new ones coming in. He said the membership 
was entirely too small, even though it included a 
strong percentage of the best and most influential 
lumbermen in the State; men of influence who can 
get things done when they set out to do them. He said 
an example of ‘‘doing things’’ was forcibly shown 
in the attempt at the last session of the Kentueky 
Legislature to effect an amendment to the lien law, the 
result of which proved the association able to do some 
good work. He declared if the retailer quit in his 
association efforts the once chaotie state of trade would 
return, and every honest means should be employed 
materially to help association influence instead of 
letting it dwindle or die out. 

Acting President Elliott »riefly emphasized the 
point that a larger membership was needed and ap- 
pealed to the individual members to become busy and 








each bring in one new member to swell the ranks. 
Before adjourning the initial session, the following 
committees were appointed: 
Auditing committee—Curtis Hall, Sfielbyville; F. E. 
Drake, Owensboro; Emil Anderson, Louisville. 
_ Nomination—I. N. Combs, Lexington; Thomas H. May, 
Owensboro; John F. Frey, Louisville; A. J. Thornton, 
Morganfield; E. F. Roemer, Bowling Green. 
Resolution—L. M. Moore, Lexington; 
Danville; F. S. Moneyhon, Augusta, and A. 
Frankfort. 
Special Matters—John F. 
Owensboro, and I. N. Combs, Lexington. 
The members then adjourned to the 
yard to be photographed in a group. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session, which was held in a smaller 
assembly room in order that the discussions could be 
better heard, opened with a call for the reports of 
the standing committees. The report on the Kentucky 
lien law, which the retail dealers succeeded in having 
amended last June after a hard struggle, was taken 
up. Several speakers explained different favorable 
features of the revised aet, but out of the whole 
discussion came a thought which is considered one 
of the best suggestions that have been advanced dur- 
ing several of the conventions. 

John F. Frey, of Louisville, declared that a dealer 
should never enter into a contract for material without 
having the title of property thoroughly examined so 
as to ascertain what rights a wife of a builder held 


Jesse 


Walden, 
B. Hammond, 
Frey, Louisville; F. E. Drake, 


customhouse 


therein. In this connection several dealers said that 
they had suffered losses because when they tried to 
force collection the wife held title and the courts 


held that they had no recourse because she had not 





GEORGE E. 
Who 


TOMLINSON, WINCHESTER, KY.; 
Discussed the Shingle Question. 


been made a party to the building material contract. 
Acting President Elliott declared that Mr. Frey’s 
suggestion had been one of the most valuable presented 
in years, as many of the dealers could profit by his 
suggestion. Mr. Frey had declared that his concern 
never entered into any contract until title of property 
had been fully examined; others said they had never 
taken the trouble to do such a thing. Other important 
phases of the lien law were discussed. 

The committees on code of ethics and short lengths 
had no reports to make, so the report on manutac- 


turers’ conference was asked for. It had to deal 
mainly with the desire of west Coast shingle manu- 
facturers that lumber dealers declare themselves in 
favor of one thickness of shingle instead of two 
thicknesses. G, E. Tomlinson, of Winchester, Ky., 


thought the association should do everything within 
its power to cooperate with the shingle manufac- 
turers and shun all patent roofing propositions, as 
encouragement of any use of wood was what retail 
dealers of lumber should stand for. The matter was 
referred to a committee for a report, the same com 
mittee to take up the question of the practice of some 
manufacturers shipping lumber and finish of smaller 
thickness than had been ordered by the dealer. 


Promoting the Home Town. 

The most important phase of the afternoon session 
was a discussion of ‘*‘Promoting the Home Town,’’ 
by F. E. Drake, of Owensboro. His paper was of such 
interest that several of the members added their views 
at its conclusion. Mr. Drake produced figures which 
showed that Kentucky like several other States of the 
Middle West had lost in population in its rural dis- 
tricts and small towns during the decade 1900 to 1910, 
while the gain that was shown by the State in that 
period was made by Louisville and other larger cities 
of the Comnionwealth. He said that 45 counties out 
of 99 in the State had lost in population in that period, 
and another speaker later supplemented his statement 
by saying that of all the counties that did gain the 
rural parts in all except three of them had lost, while 


the gain was entirely due to growth of county seats 
or other larger towns within the counties. 

Mr. Drake in beginning the subject of his discus- 
sion declared that in the first place it should be recog- 
nized that the promotion and upbuilding of the home 
town make for the personal financial advancement of 
the lumber dealer, as no other line of trade gets more 
benefit out of the growing and thriving town than 
do the building trades; hence the retail lumber 
dealer should be the most enthusiastic among com- 
munity development boosters. He then told in detail 
just how the retail lumber dealer could be a. leading 
factor in the development of his town. 

Cooperation, he said, of the very strongest kind 
was needed among all retail dealers in each town, and 
the farmer should be taught that every dollar that 
he sends to the mail order house finally affects him as 
directly as it does the dealer who consequently lost 
that part of his trade. Every particle of growth in 
the mail order business, he declared, had been at the 
expense of the small town and community. He spoke 
of the need of commercial clubs, good roads movements, 
libraries, interest in the subjects of vital concern to 
the farmer, and above all proof to the farmer and 
other customers that they are receiving from the local 
dealer a right price and better quality of merchandise 
than any mail order house in a large city could fur- 
nish. He placed stress on the value of community 
pride, the desire to see the home town a better place to 
live in and do business in than any neighboring town. 

Following his talk, several members discussed dif- 
ferent phases of this important problem, among them 
Charles Lanz, of Bedford, Ind., a prominent member 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana; 
John F. Frey, Louisville, Acting President Elliott, and 
A. E. Norman, former president of the 
Hardwood ‘Club. 

Before the afternoon session adjourned Jesse M. 
Vollmer, president of the Louisville Builders’ Ex- 
change, extended an invitation to the visiting retailers 
to visit the headquarters of the exchange. 

Tonight the members of the association banqueted 
at the Seelbach Hotel. The dinner, which was in- 
formal, with no speeches made during it,’ was at 6:30 
o’clock, and following the feast a vaudeville show at 
Keith’s theater was attended. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


telegram to AMERICAN 
Ky., Feb. 20.— loan 
ciations aad rural credits occupied most of the time 
Thursday morning. C. W. Roark, of Greenville; John 
F, Frey, Louisville; Brown Y. Willis, Nicholasville; F. E. 
Drake, Owensboro; George E. Tomlinson and J. W. 
Scobee, Winchester, and acting President Elliott took 
part in the discussion, The consensus of the speakers 
was that loan associations constitute one of the best 
means of building up the towns and surrounding com- 
munities. Lumber dealers were urged to take active 
part in the conduct of loan associations in their respec 
tive towns, as they sow the seeds of good business. <A 
large part of the time was spent by the speakers in ex 
plaining important features of loan associations 
offering suggestions for association improvement. 

During the session acting President Elliott injected 
into his remarks reference to the Community Develop 
ment problem, saying that the greatest curse of the blue 
grass section of Kentucky is ownership of large tracts 
of land by wealthy men who live in the towns and have 
their land holdings tenanted. The small farmers who 
own comparatively small farms, he asserted, are the best 
asset that any community can have. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 20.—The closing session in 
cluded the election of officers for the new year, the re 
sults being choice of the following: 
President—Edwin H. Elliott, Frankfort 
First vice president—W. K. Hall, Fulton. 
Second vice president Emil Anderson, Louisville 
Treasurer—Alfred Struck, Louisville. 
Secretary Crow Taylor, Louisville. 
Directors—L. M. Moore, Lexington; E 
Green; J. W. Scobee, 


Louisville 


J Special 


LUMBERMAN, } 
LOUISVILLE, 


Discussion of asso- 


and 


LUMBERMAN, | 


F. Roemer, Bowling 
Winchester; J. H. Walden, Danville 


The report of a special committee, adopted, protested 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
elimination of the shipping-in-transit privilege on shin 
gles from the Pacific coast. 

The convention adopted a report made by the com 
mittee on resolutions protesting against the alleged prac- 
tice of some yellow pine manufacturers in shipping %%4 
inch lumber and finish when 13/16 is ordered and de 
manding that the manufacturers abide by ‘‘the rules 
governing shipments.’’ The report also expressed regret 
at the detention at his home, at Shelbyville, because of 
sickness, of George 8. Chowning, retiring president, with 
hopes for his early recovery, and offered the association ’s 
thanks for the manner in which the delegates were enter 
tained while in Louisville. 

The auditing committee reported that it had found 
the accounts of the treasurer correct as rendered. 

Subjects discussed during the concluding session in 
cluded ‘‘Assorting for Widths and Lengths,’’ led by 
A. J. Thornton, of Mansfield, and ‘‘ Yard Machinery,’’ 
in which members generally participated. 

Lexington, Ky., was chose as the next place of meet- 
ing. 
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PROBLEMS OF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS. 





Concluding Discussions of the Association Include Restricted Membership, National Forest Control, Handling Waste 
and Currency Reform—Exhaustive Plan for Woodsmen’s Welfare. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—The convention of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association was concluded 
last Wednesday afternoon after a two days’ session that 
was replete with interesting discussions and encouraging 
reports. Optimism, as it never existed before, character- 
ized the meeting throughout, because of the excellent con- 
ditions existing in the trade. 

The attendance was light when the Wednesday morning 
meeting was called to order, due largely to the fact 
that the committees were at work elsewhere. President 
Carpenter called upon J. B. Becker, president of the 
Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, who 
made a short address telling of his organization and its 
work, emphasizing the fact that the organization is one 
whose sole object is in the interest of the companies it 
represents. Mr. Becker said that logging operations form 
a large part of the expense recorded on the cost sheet and 
that the lumber companies ought to give their support to 
the loggers in their laudible work of conserving the tree 
by at least sending their logging superintendents to the 
meetings of the organization. Mr. Becker told of the 
good work that the loggers have accomplished already 
through these meetings. 

The committee first to report was that of constitution 
and by-laws. It favored the elimination of the whole- 
salers from the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which action was forecast in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, This association, although primarily an associ- 
ation of manufacturers of yellow pine lumber, admits to 
membership, under certain provisions of its constitution, 
persons and firms whose business interests are not identical 
with those of its manufacturing members; and, 

WHEREAS, The manufacturing members of this association, 
who constitute the greater part of its membership, feel that 
their interests as manufacturers can not be properly served, 
that their memberships can not be made to promote to the 
fullest extent the general welfare of the industry, and that 
the association can not carry on its functions as a manu- 
facturers’ association to the best advantage so long as mem- 
bership shall be mixed in character; be it 

Resolved, That the constitution of this association be 
amended to restrict membership to only such persons, firms 
or corporations as own and operate yellow pine timberlands 
and sawmill plants and are directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of yellow pine lumber. 

Ben S. Woodhead, of Houston, Tex., speaking of the 
resolution, said that while he did not intend to oppose it 
he would like to continue his membership in the or- 
ganization because he felt it would work somewhat of a 
hardship upon his concern and others like it to be denied 
its privileges. O. A. Benway explained that the resolu- 
tion could not work any hardship upon the wholesalers 
because they would still be receiving the benefits of the 
inspection. The resolution was adopted. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions submitted the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, The House of Representatives of the United 
States has reduced the appropriation covering the item 
“forest products” in the agricultural appropriation bill from 
$170.000 to $100,000; and, 

_ WHEREAS, A vast amount of valuable scientific research 
is now being conducted into the questions of wood pre- 
servatives, distillation. manufacture of pulps and naval 
stores, timber tests, utilization of waste products, etc.; and, 

WHEREAS, All this work is of great benefit not only to 
the lumber industry but to the whole people of the United 
States; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we protest against the reduction in the 
appropriation referred to as being against good public 
policy, and that we urge upon the honorable members of 


the United States Senate the restoration of this item of ap- 
propriation so that the scientific work of the Forest Service 
may be continued without injury or curtailment. 

We, the members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at its annual session, view 
with concern the proposed movement before Congress to 
turn over to the several States in which they are located 
the national forest reserves; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are strongly opposed to any such 
action, and feel that it would be a step in the wrong direc. 
tion, and in opposition to the welfare of the whole people. 
and we hereby urge upon our Senators and Representatives 
that they earnestly oppose this measure to the end that the 
present efficient management and conservation of the forests 
be continued by the national Government. 

We recommend that a copy of the resolution be sent to 
the President, to the presiding officer of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House, and the Senators and Representatives. 

On account of the rapidly increasing demand for 
bottoms to handle the products of this country 
shipment by water, both foreign and domestic; it is 

Resolved, By the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
here assembled in its twenty-third annual convention, that it 
is our earnest desire and request that our Congressmen and 


ship 
seeking 





United States Senators work for an amendment to our 
marine laws that will permit Americans to buy and build 
ships wherever they please and bring them here and put 
them under American register. 


In addition to the foregoing the committee submitted 
the following words of appreciation of the late J. J. 


White: 
For two decades J. J. White was a factor in our associ- 
ation work. In the upbuilding of the yellow pine industry 


no other man has been so constantly on the firing line, so 
continuously at the weak places of defense, so strong and 
valiant in this our industrial warfare for place and recogni- 
tion. 

He lived as a Christian gentleman and died as a patriarch 
of old, surrounded by his family and followers. who in- 
dividually from the greatest to the humblest loved him for 
his humane qualities and his gentle,. yet equitable rule of 
their affairs. 

We, the members of this body who knew him as a work- 
ing associate in the rank and file, in the directorate, and as 
our president, desire to recognize in this brief appreciation 
his loss to us, to his family, and to his company, 





H. S. Sackett read an interesting paper on ‘‘Com- 
mercial Application of Government Investigation of the 
Utilization of Yellow Pine Waste,’’ which was a tech- 
nical and appropriate exposition of the possibilities of 
waste material. The salient parts of Mr. Sackett’s paper 
appeared in the last issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Sackett’s paper President Car- 
penter arose to express his appreciation of all that Mr. 
Sackett had said. The things that Mr. Sackett recom- 
mended were in direct line with Mr. Carpenter’s recom- 
mendations of the day before, with especial reference to 
the establishment of a laboratory for experimental pur- 
poses. 

James D. Lacey, being asked by the president to make 
a few remarks in the same connection, told how he had 
been conducting experiments in waste utilization for a 
number of years, relating his own experiences in a great 
many instances. Mr. Lacey cited for example coal oil, 
which, he said, is a product of the decomposition of wood. 
Coal oil has produced a lot of by-products and Mr. Lacey 
argued that if this product of wood decomposition can 
produce so many merchantible commodities, what then 
are the vaster possibilities contained in waste wood, such 
as pulp, alcohol ete.? Mr. Lacey said that there is a big 
field for gum turpentine, as this form of turpentine 
ultimately will replace that product which is secured by 
boxing. ‘The trees will be all gone before many years, 
as shown by R. A. Long’s paper the day before, and 
Mr. Lacey said that if the lumbermen are ever going to 
get any benefit from the waste wood they ought to begin 
at once. 

Currency Reform. 


An intensely interesting talk on currency reform was 
made by William A. Scott, head of the schoo! of eom- 
merce in Wisconsin University. It was a scholarly talk 
and it held attention throughout, although it was long 
past the noon hour before the speaker finished. Mr. 
Scott traced the history of our System of currency laws, 
showing how in the early eighties, after a series of un 
pleasant experiences, the Government washed its haads 
of the banking business. He showed how and why there 
are periods when the receipts of the Government exceed 
its expenditures, and vice versa. Mr. Scott said that our 
Government always kept something like $250,000,000 in 
reserve on hand and he did not mince words in criticising 
the law which gives the Secretary of the Treasury the 
entire supervision of this vast sum. He said that the 
banks can never count on just what the Secretary may 
take into his head to do, hence there is always more 
or less of a speculative feature connected with the bank- 
ing business. When the Secretary of the Treasury places 
a large reserve sum in the banks that act increases the 
loaning power of the banks, while the reverse condition 
is true when the Secretary withdraws his deposits from 
the banks. Mr. Scott said that the old system, dating 
from 1838, is out of date. Im consequence of the changed 
conditions currency is unresponsive to currency needs. 
We do not have, for instance, enough currency in the 
spring and fall when the crops are moving. He attacked 
the reserve system which keeps $1,500,000,000 locked 
up in bank vaults. This is a condition, he said, which 
produces our financial crises. Mr. Scott paid his respects 
in no gentle terms to the system which has permitted the 
concentration of vast interests, commonly alluded to as 
trusts, showing how utterly impossible it is to finance 
any large business outside of the little ring in New York 
City that controls the whole money situation. Mr. Scott 
said that the remedy for the currency evil is in some 
method by ‘which the vast reserves now locked up in bank 
vaults can be made available with the added element that 
will allow currency to fluctuate with the needs of cur- 
rency. 





Industrial Committee. 

The report of the industrial committee on the estab 
lishment of Y. M. C. A. work in lumber centers and 
general welfare work therein was interesting to every 
member of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
It covered the work done by Norman C, Schlichter in 
which he had the cooperation of the various State com 
mittees of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the advisory committee which was appointed by President 
Carpenter last year to give special attention to this and 
other forms of welfare work in the territory represented 
by the association. 

More than 60 lumber centers were visited during the 
year at the invitation of operators and local officials 
were interviewed and investigations made. Visits were 
also made to most of the cities where the general offices 
of the yellow pine operators are located and interviews 
held with the head officials. 

Twenty-two of the companies visited requested and 
received written proposals for the organization of asso- 
ciations, and in most instances building plans suitable 
to local needs‘were submitted. 

Five companies already have definitely assured thie 
erection of buildings and several others that have pro- 
posals under consideration have intimated they will come 
to a definite conclusion soon. Service has been rendered 
by those associations already established in the yellow 
pine territory, seven in number. Special literature has 
been prepared and widely distributed in the lumber 
territory. 

Lantern slides and printed lectures have been loaned to 
lumber associations for free educational entertainments 
by the Southern Industrial Institute at Charlotte, N. C., 


operated by the industrial department of the Intern: 
tional committee. The service will be extended to associ: 
tions as they are organized. 

The institution of welfare work by the Yellow Pin 
Manufacturers’ Association has led other associatio: 
to take cognizance of this admirable line of work. Wor! 
ers for this purpose will be especially trained that the 
may reap the greatest results. 

The following suggestions for establishing and operat 
ing Young Men’s Christian Associations in lumber town: 
and camps indicate the plans and scope as usually pro 
posed and are submitted for the consideration of thos 
operators who have not been called upon but who may 
be inclined to adopt association as a part of their wel 
fare plan: 

Larger Communities. 

1. In communities where there are other small indus 
tries and commercial establishments aside from the saw- 
mill plant and company commissary (usually of from 3,001 
to 6,000 population), it is advisable to have an associatior 
supported jointly by both the industry and the com- 
munity. Suitable buildings in towns like this cost, with 
equipment, between $8,000 and $15,000. The annual cost 
for maintenance varies according to the extent of the 
activities, 

However, there is a type of older communities in which 
mills have recently been erected where it will be best 
to plan the work for lumbermen alone, the company erect- 
ing the building and guaranteeing annual maintenance. 
Others not in the employ of the company should be 
offered membership privileges, but at a higher fee than 
that charged employees. The direction of the work should 
be kept entirely in the hands of the lumbermen them- 
selves. 

260 to 400 White Employees. 

the towns where the entire population is 
pendent upon the industry, the company should erect 
and equip the building and pay an amount annually 
equivalent to the secretary's salary in addition to furnish- 
ing heat, light and water. The cost of buildings in towns 
having from 200 to 400 white employees ranges from 
$5,000 to $10,000, according to the local needs, demands 
of architecture, permanency, etc. Associations are in 
operation in buildings ranging in cost from $1,000 to 
$40,000, and include features varying from a small social 
and game room with baths to an all-round equipment 
with restaurant, dormitories and hospital. 


100 to 200 White Employees. 


3. Among the places needing the association are those 
in which there are from 100 to 150 white employees, and 
an equal or greater number of negroes. In such places 
it is practicable to erect cheaper buildings for the negroes 
in order to give them the benefit of such features as 
moving pictures, shower baths, etc., and to provide a 
part-time colored worker under the supervision of the 
white secretary. This combination will justify the work 
for the white employees when it might not seem wise 
to maintain a work for the white employees alone. Of 
course, the two are absolutely separate in operation. 
Some companies are paying as much as $1,200 a year for 
the service of a secretary for 100 employees, and in excep- 


2. In de- 


tional cases for a smaller number, and in every case 
they are satisfied with the returns on the money ex- 


pended. 

4. Another practicable plan in small communities is 
to place a secretary in charge who is competent to direct 
the public school work during the day, and who, with the 
help of local volunteer workers, can conduct the general 
association activities at night. Too much should not 
be expected of a secretary undertaking this combination 
of work, but the results have been such as to commend 
this plan. Local conditions should be carefully considered 
before putting this method into operation. 


In Logging Camps. 
5. The logging camps present the greatest difficulties 
as well as the greatest needs. Where the camp is near 
enough to the sawmill town the men can take advantage 
of the privilege of the town association. 3ut most 
camps are too far out to make this possible. The lack 
of permanency in many camps is the reason why some 


make no attempt at betterment work, although fully 
believing in it. 3ut experience has shown that where 
at all practicable it pays to build camps suitable for 


family life, and to provide as many community advan- 
tages as possible, such as reading and games, music and 
good school and religious privileges. Where this has 
been done under the leadership of a trained secretary it 
has produced a sober, saving and permanent class of 
employees. Companies fhat have tried this experiment 
are unanimous in their indorsement of its economic value. 
The Eastman-Gardiner Co., for example, put up a new 
Y. M. C. A. building each time they move their camp. 

6. The new camp car plan of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
of Idaho, may offer a suggestion to companies in this 
territory. This company has equipped a car 60 feet long 
and 14 feet wide for association work. This car visits 
two camps a week, spending three days in one camp 
and four in another. The equipment includes a phono- 
graph, folding organ, stationery, magazines, small games, 
newspapers, athletic goods, billiard table, bowling alley. 
and some smaller incidentals. This equipment cost about 
$300 and was provided by the employees. One special 
feature is a checker table 14 feet long bv 18 inches wide, 
where 12 men can play at one time. The company pro- 
vides the car and fixtures, and pays the salary of the 
secretary, $100 a month. 


How Money Has Been Spent. 

Inasmuch as you were assured that all of the money 
contributed by you would be devoted to the effort to 
extend the association service in the lumber industry of 
the South, it is appropriate to submit a financial state- 
ment showing the donors, the total receipts and the 
disbursements from this fund. This statement has been 


submitted to the advisory committee and has been offi- 
cially approved by J. Lewis Thompson, chairman, and 
G. K. Smith, secretary 


In this connection, we take occasion to say that so far 
as our observation has gone we believe the service of 
the Y. M. C. A. is effective not only in the promotion and 
establishment of local association enterprises. but in 
assuring a supervision that is adequate. In this super- 
vision the respective State committees are in closest re- 


lation to the local association. The cooperative service 
thus placed at your disposal, bv the joint effort of the 
State and international committees affords assurance 


of permanent success. 
SECTION II. 
General Welfare Work in Lumber Centers. 


While it has seemed proper to include in this report 
thus far reference only to those matters which are 
directly related to the promotion and organization of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association in its ordinary acti- 
vities we have assumed that it would be your desire to 
consider such observations as have resulted from study 
of conditions in lumber centers in the light of the ex- 
perience of the Y. M. C. A. in general welfare work, such 
as housing, health, schools, ete., which affect the effi- 
cleney of the workers (see footnote *), 
Standardized Welfare Work. 

A fact of first importance and very evident is that 
there would be great advantage in standardizing better- 
ment work in the lumber centers. 

It would be well if there could be a clearing house for 
matters pertaining to the welfare of workers, a bureau 
of information through which a successful method for 
improving working, living and recreative conditions could 
be brought to the attention of the operating officers. 

A mutual exchange of information as to wages and 
hours, profit-sharing plans, matters of equipment, such 
as housing, water supply, light and sanitation, recreation 
and other constructive forces in the community. It 
would likewise be helpful to know the result of various 
efforts to combat the destructive forces, such as vice, 
drunkenness, gambling and _ shiftlessness. 

Splendid progress has been made in certain places, 
the knowledge of which would stimulate others. There 
is a disposition on the part of managers to avoid the 
waste of ability and time of the workers by improving 
environment and multiplying incentive to effort. 

The more general and mutual understanding of the 
causes of popular rising of discontent in the industrial 
world would lead most quickly to such an adjustment of 
matters as would make for industrial peace, and disprove 
the claim of the Industrial Workers of the World that 
there can be nothing but antagonism between employer 
and employee. 

Improving Conditions. 
It is noticeable that the standard of housing is improv- 
ing. The newer the community, as a rule, the better the 
houses both as to appearance and comfort. 

There is direct relation between living conditions and 
efficiency, and experience shows that good home sur- 
roundings contribute to the productiveness as well as the 
happiness of the worker. 

Fencing of yards contributes to external cleanliness 
of premises,- provided the fences are well kept up. A 
plan which is regarded as better by some is to have no 
fences but to promote allev ways between the rear ends 
of lots, so that all deliveries from wagons, collection of 
garbage, etc., can be made without disfiguring the lots. 
The companies usually plow the lots for gardens and some 
furnish seed. Offering prizes for the best garden en- 
courages flower and vegetable cultivation. Families take 
much more interest in the premises when either inclosed 
or protected by law from animals. In some places com- 
munity pride is developed by creating sentiment through 
the churches. schools and other agencies and by the 
cooperation of these forces for community improvement. 

Some companies have found that whitewashing houses 
and all outbuildings in the colored quarters aids in en- 
forcing sanitarv measures’ and encourages personal and 
healthful cleanliness. Certainly the appearance of each 
town is much improved by this attention to the colored 
quarters. 


One manager has said that all welfare work should 
start with good lighting of streets. This feature is 


increasing. Lighting the houses by electricity is increas- 
ingly desirable from the standpoint of the operator, and 
it is very much appreciated by the employees. Some are 
finding it particularly desirable to extend the lighting 


system over the entire colored quarters. 
Guarding Health. 
The wisest managers are giving special attention to 


health conditions and, of course. the water supply is one 
of the first considerations. Surface wells are being pro- 
hibited. The doctors are being made responsible for 
having the water supply tested, and for regular reports 
upon all conditions that affect health. 

The frequent removal of deposits from surface closets 
is being emphasized. In low territories removal twice 
a week is recommended. Screening of closets is not verv 
general, and as this is a great disease preventive it will 
become more general. In one industrial community where 
45 cases of tvphoid occurred in one year in one block 
attention to the wells, screening of houses and closets, 
and cleaning of stables resulted in there being only one 
case of typhoid fever in the following vear. 

Where surface closets are used it is found desirable 
to combine the closet with a wood or other outhouse, 
making the entrance to the closet inside of the latter. 
This improves the appearance of the village and the 
families appreciate the privacy. 

Personal cleanliness is greatly increased in those com- 
munities where shower baths and swimming pools are 
provided under supervision, and the increasing attention 
to domestic science—what to buy; how to cook it—is 
becoming a real factor in the health of the community. 

There is a growing appreciation of doctors who take 
a general interest in the welfare of the community. 
Few forces are more potent for good than the doctor 
who has strong social and moral qualities. His example 
and influence make for efficiency. 

There is need for more instruction looking toward the 
prevention of accidents, and this should be emphasized 
as a part of the physician’s responsibility as well as the 
company’s and the community’s responsibilitv. Emphasis 
should also be placed upon education in such matters as 
first aid to the injured and intelligent cooperation with 
the physician in the treatment of disease. The visiting 
nurse is proving an ally to industry as well as a blessing 
to the community. 

The pooling plan of employing company doctors is 
generally disliked by employees. The belief is held that 
the income from the equal share system more than pays 
the salaries and expenses and therefore the employers 
are profiting. If the charges for medical service were 
made to meet the cost only, and more publicity were 
wee, gnuch of the criticism on this point would be 
avoided. 

It would be profitable if occasional conferences could be 
held for the discussion of safety and health at which 
the managers, doctors. ministers and teachers should be 
present, and few subjects could be more profitably dis- 
cussed in the columns of the lumber journals. 


Religious and Moral Influences. 


One of the evidences that the church is industry’s best 
ally is shown by the fact that practically all of the 
lumber companies cooperate in some .way with the 
churches, some giving generously to both buildings and 
maintenance, others giving only a meager support. 

The result of the generous policy is not to pauperize 
the people, but rather it assures a higher type of ministers 
and thus determines in large degree the measure of the 
church’s service to the community. One community with 


*We are interested as a committée to note that while 
the Y. M. C. A. does not obtrude or arrogate_ to itself 
undue responsibility and authority in any industry or 
community, yet, to a surprising degree it can relate its 
service to such matters as: ; 

Beautifying Premises—Village pride, community better- 
ment, cooperation of welfare agencies, etc. f 

Safety—Prevention of accidents, first aid to the in- 
jured, etc. 5 

Health—Prevention of disease, personal and community 
hygiene. ; 

Sanitation—Promoting cleanliness of personal premises. 

Education of workers by elementary and_ technical 
training in classes and clubs and use of pictures. 

Savings and benefit funds, etc, 

Religious and moral influence. 

Recreation. 


a population of about 3,000 (one-half white and one-half 
colored), has six church buildings—two for white and 
four for colored. ‘These are built by subscription, the 
company giving dollar for dollar contributed by the citi- 
zens; buildings and land are owned by church organiza- 
tion. There is found a disposition to favor fewer church 
organizations but better support for each, and this makes 
for efficiency. 
Education. 


There is a wide difference between the standards of 
school work in sawmill towns. ‘There is generally a 
disposition to provide education for the children, and in 
some centers the school standards are excellent. ‘The 
welfare policy of the company is reflected nowhere more 
clearly than in the schools. It is the industry more than 
any other factor that determines the type of work and 
length of the school term. 

There is one golden opportunity that is almost wholly 
lost: Very little technical educational work is being done 
even in the largest centers of the lumber industry, and 
there are few workmen’s clubs for general discussion of 
technical matters and self-improvement. Some individual 
work is being done under the directions of correspondence 
schools, but local effort in this direction would give 
quicker results and a community of interests would induce 
many more to take up the study of technical problems 
and fit themselves for positions of greater responsibility. 

Making due allowance for the time limit of so many 
lumber operations, and for the large amount of unskilled 
work, it remains true that technical training is a valuable 
asset upon which industry must yet realize if markets are 
to be held and possible profits made. 


Recreation and Social Features. 


In connection with the effort that is being made in 
some places to enlarge the service of the public schools 
it has been suggested that more use of the school building 
might be made for reading rooms, libraries, game rooms, 
and for stereopticon and motion picture entertainments. 
More use of the building should be made for the pleasure 
and profit of the entire family. This could be done if the 
building were constructed with an assembly room and 
movable chairs. The work could be supervised by school 
teachers, many of whom would be glad to give the extra 
service if adequate equipment were provided. The in- 
fluence of school superintendents and such associations as 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association might be 
brought to bear upon this subject to advantage. In 
some places boarding houses have been equipped with a 
room for reading matter, games and other social features. 

A significant advance has been made by some 
which have recently granted a shorter Saturday with full 
pay. The value of this adjustment of hours may not be 
immediately apparent, or even fully appreciated, but it 
must ultimately prove a constructive factor in the de- 
velopment of the character and efficiency of workers. 
One of the difficulties met in the effort to provide a nor- 


mills . 


mal recreative life in industrial communities has been 
that working full time on Saturday afternoons means that 
Sunday is the only possible time for baseball games. In 
almost every town thére is continual conflict between the 
church element and the baseball enthusiasts. There is 
serious objection made to the paid admission, extra noise 
and the tendency to distract attention from church 
effort. There is ground for the views of both factors. 
Time off for baseball and other recreative sports on 
Saturday afternoon will do much to change conditions 
for the better. 


Earnings and the Cost of Living. 

It is noticeable that attention is being directed to con- 
ditions and relationships as well as to wage scales. 

While wage adjustment may seem to be the primary 
question, it is dependent in reality upon living and 
working conditions. No wage scale can be permanently 
satisfactory which is not accompanied by a satisfactory 
adjustment of conditions and relationships. 

It is important that the worker not only shall be 
enabled to earn an adequate wage, but that he shall be 
enabled to make the best use of his earnings. It is being 
found in some places that this can be done in two ways: 
first, by education as to the value of commodities, espe- 
cially food, and second, by affording opportunity for pur- 
chasing to advantage. A cooking school is often equiva- 
lent to an increase of earnings, and a wisely conducted 
commissary may really be as beneficial to the family as 
the sliding wage scale. 

Commissaries are being conducted with increasing 
regard to the mutual welfare of employer and employee. 
Some companies are wisely taking pains to demonstrate 
to their employees that the prices charged are fair and 
that in some cases concessions are made. This begets 
a much better spirit among the employees than that found 
in communities where it is felt that the commissary’s 
prices are fixed at the highest possible mark. It is not 
only important that the prices should be right but that 
— be taken to let the employee know that they are 
right. 

Thrift and saving funds should be more generally es- 
tablished. 

Paying off in cash is becoming general and most satis- 
factory. 

Methods have much to do with attaining results, and we 
again emphasize the need for standardizing methods of 
dealing with the employees in the lumber industry. But 
methods alone are insufficient to maintain ability and 
assure progress. Mutual confidence and esteem must be 
maintained, and emphasis must be placed upon the 
economic value of the spirit of good will. It is therefore 
encouraging to note that on the part of operators there 
is a disposition to change those conditions which give 
rise to questions and criticism. whether arising either 
from wrong conditions or misunderstandings, and to mul- 
— the forces that make for cooperation and mutual 
venefit. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL. 





Report of Committee on Uniform Cost System Spiritedly Discussed—Work of Associa- 
tion Should Be Evidenced in Prices Received, Says Secretary. 





The fourteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers was held at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, February 19-21, with about 
100 of the leading box manufacturers in attendance. 
In addition a number of box machinery and supply 
men were in attendance. The enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers was evidenced by the large number which at- 
tended each session, and the fourteenth annual will go 
down in the history of the National as one of the 
best ever held. 

President F. M. West opened the first day’s session 
with a few remarks, and introduced L. E. MeGann, 
commissioner of public works of the city of Chicago, 
who, on behalf the mayor, welcomed the delegates. 

B. F. Masters, in responding to the address of wel- 
come, mentioned that 13 years ago this association was 
launched in Chicago, and stated that he had attended 
every meeting that this organization has ever held, 
and had derived great benefit from each. 

President West in his annual address reviewed the 
year’s work of the association, complimenting the 
members on what they had done. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The treasurer’s report showed a satisfactory balance 
on hand. 

Secretary Defebaugh in his annual report outlined 
the work of the association and the good accom- 
plished during the last 12 months. He remarked that 
great benefit can be had by attending the conventions 
of the National Association as it helps the members to 
get in closer touch with each other. ‘‘The work of 
this association,’’ he said, ‘‘should. be evidenced by 
the price you get for your boxes. This is reflected in 
the lumbermen’s association by the price of lumber. 
Complaints in the matter of the wooden package versus 
the substitute package, as evidenced by the railroad 
claim office, result in favor of the wooden package for 
shipping merchandise any distance. If we can show con- 
clusively to the consumer where he would gain by 
using the wooden package as a shipping container, he 
would perhaps agree to charge for the package in 
which his goods are shipped. We must inject into our 
business more real salesmanship. Emphasize to your 
customer that you are selling the only carrier to 
deliver the goods in sound condition, and he should be 
willing to pay for the raw material and a fair profit 
on-it.?? 

Henry B. Maxwell, manager of the association, in his 
report of the work done during his tenure of office, 
outlined the history of the R. W. Pridham ease, 
whereby it was sought to have the same rates apply on 
fiber packages shipped to the East as at present prevail 
on wooden packages from the West. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The nominating committee made the following re- 
port, the election to follow on Friday. 


President—W. D. Sexton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First vice president—W. F. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 
Second vice president—F. S. Blodgett, St. Paul, Minn. 
Third vice president—J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 


Treasurer—R. K. Goodenow, Baltimore, Md. 

Directors—Bert Hanna, Detroit, Mich.; G. L. Crosman, 
Portland, Me.; John <A. Cook, Marinette, Wis.; W. L. 
Russell, McKees Rocks, Pa.; T. H. Ellenberger, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. E. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y E. E 
Fair, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. F. Masters submitted the report of the committee 
on uniform cost system, which caused considerable 
diseussion, the outcome being that the discussion on 
the report be continued until the next meeting of the 
association, so as to give the members time to consider 
the matter. 


Entertainment. 

A large number of the delegates were accompanied 
by their wives, who were well taken care of by 
committees. On Thursday at noon, the ladies left the 
Hotel La Salle in automobiles for luncheon at the 
South Shore Country Club. In the evening dinner was 
served for them at the hotel, followed by a theater 
party. 

Members and guests were entertained at a banquet 
at the Hotel La Salle Thursday evening, followed by 
vaudeville entertainment, songs in which all joined, 
and speeches. Those present were furnished with a 
song book arranged by Mr. Barchard and Mr. Stafford. 

THURSDAY. 

Thursday’s session of the convention was executive 
in character. R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
talked on the relation of the hardwood lumberman to 
to the box manufacturer. His remarks were received 
enthusiastically. Following his address Messrs. Good- 
willie and Turner and F. E. Parker, president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a number of others talked 
on lumber price conditions, now and 12 months ago. 

J. E. Williams, chairman of the Uniform Classifica- 
tion Committee, and members of the committee on 
standardization of the wooden box, discussed the sub- 
ject of wooden boxes from all phases as a shipping 
container, the consensus being that in conjunction with 
the railroads the box interests would work out a 
standard that would retain the prestige of the wooden 
package as the standard of all packages. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, enthused 
the delegates with the possibilities of a better citizen- 
ship because of the work which will be conducted by 
the chamber. 

Twenty-two members were added to the membership 
roll, and from the attention which the delegates gave 
to all the transactions of the convention evidently the 
National association is stronger in every respect than 
ever in its history. 

C. W. Price, of the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
eonsin, talked on accidents in the factory and their 
prevention, and made it possible for the delegates to 
attend an exhibit in the Lumbermen’s Associatiom of 
Chicago rooms in the Stock Exchange Building of 
photographs of safety devices and appliances of all 
kinds applicable to woodworking and other machinery. 
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NORTH CAROLINANS’ MONTHLY MEETING. 


Revision of Basis List Considered — Terms of Sale Confirmed — Prospective 
Inimical Legislation to Be Watched. 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 17.—The first monthly meeting of 
the new year was held February 13 by the North Carolina 
Pine Association at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 
The meeting was interesting and lively from start to 
finish and largely attended, there being between 35 and 
1) members present. Several important topics were up 
for action which evoked considerable discussion among 
those present and much important information was 
gleaned from the interchange of ideas. The meeting 
was called to order promptly at 11 a. m. by President 
Corwin. 

The first order of business was the report of standing 
committees. The president called on C. 1. Millard, chair- 
man of the costs and values committee, for his report. 
Mr. Millard said that his committee had had a brief 
conference on the question of the revision of basis list 
or grades and values list. He stated there were many 
inconsistencies in the list that ought to be corrected, 
pointing out several of them. He had asked each mem- 
ber of the association to send in his views regarding the 
matter, but very few letters had been received by him. 
He urged that the matter be given attention at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Millard also brought up the question of uni- 
form terms of sale, stating it to be of the utmost im- 
portance. He read a letter showing the high rates of 
discount per annum being allowed by many mills in the 
operation of their terms of sale. He said that the mat- 
ter was to be given consideration at the coming meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at Atlantie City with a view to formulating universal 
terms of sale and the North Carolina Pine Association 
should be in position to state what terms were agreeable 
to its members. He urged that some definite action be 
taken at the meeting. 

President Corwin also asked every member present to 
give his views on the subject, which was receiving so 
much consideration at the hands of other associations. 
The consideration of this subject was seriously taken up 
by all present and in order to erystalize the views ex- 
pressed the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to submit ‘‘terms of sale’’ to the meeting 
to be used by members of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation and report after lunch what it would recommend ; 
if such terms were adopted by the association, that a 
committee be appointed to confer with the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and recommend 
that these be the universal terms. The president ap- 
pointed the following five members on the committee: 
A. R. Turnbull, chairman; C. I. Millard, Charles Hill, 
John M. Gibbs and R. J. Camp. 

After discussion of that part of the report the follow- 
ing motion was carried: That the chairman of the com- 
mittee of costs and values be instructed to appoint a sub- 
committee of five, including himself as chairman, and 
that, the committee between this time and the annual 
meeting of the association revise the list of grades and 
values and make its report to the annual meeting. 

The membership committee, A. R. Turnbull, chairman, 
reported favorably on the application for membership 
of the Edisto River Lumber Co., Edisto, S. C., and this 
concern was duly elected a member. 

Report of Inspection Committee. 

The report of the chairman of the inspection commit- 
tee, George W. Roper, was asked for by the Chair. Mr. 
Roper submitted the following report covering rules for 
the inspection of air-dried lumber to the meeting: 

The special committee appointed to take up the ques- 
tion of air-dried inspection and report same to this associ- 
ation has had a conference today, and recommends the 
adoption of the following grades and specifications for 
same. For air-dried North Carolina pine lumber in_ thick- 
nesses of 8/4 and under, and in lengths of 8 feet and over, 
in multiples of 2 feet, the following: 


No. 1 Grade. Same as kiln dried inspection 

No. 2 Grade. Same as kiln dried inspection, but admitting 
stain not exceeding 25 per cent. 

No. 8 Grade. Same as kiln dried inspection. 


No. 4 or Box. Same as kiln dried inspection, but admit- 
ting 75 per cent stain. 

Culls. Same as kiln dried inspection, but admitting 100 
per cent stain 


NOTE—By “‘stain’’ in above rules is meant the usual blue 
sap stain. Weather stain which is superficial and will be 
removed by the usual dressing is not to be considered a 
defect 

Virginia Pine Framing.—-To be inspected in accordance 


with similar rules adopted by Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
as follows: Virginia framing shall be merchantable lumber, 
and shall be free from such defects as would prevent its use 
for ordinary building purposes; a small amount of firm 
red heart allowed. - 

When a sufficient defect appears on the end of the piece, 
it must be reduced to the next regular length. 

Motion was made and carried that the rules as submit- 
ted be adopted by the association. 

The secretary read a letter from the manager of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers, inviting a 
representative of the Pine Association to attend the box 
manufacturers’ fourteenth annual convention at Chicago, 
[ll., February 19-21, and also to address it on that occa- 
sion. Gen, I’. E. Waters, of the Surry Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, Md., was appointed the delegate, with George F. 
Major, of Hartford, N. C., as alternate. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was again called to order at 3 p. m. and 
the first business to be considered was the report of the 
committee appointed at the morning session to consider 
‘““terms of sale.’’ Mr. Turnbull, chairman of that com 
mittee, submitted the following recommendations: 

We recommend that no change be made in the present 


terms of sale of the association and that they be more 
universally adopted by the members. The present terms 
of sale are as follows: 60 days net; 144 per cent discount for 
cash within 15 days, or 1 per cent within 380 days; all 
dating from day of shipment. 

Motion was made and carried that the report of the 
committee be adopted by the meeting and the delegates 
to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
meeting at Atlantic City be so instructed. 

A communication was read from the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association inviting three dele- 
gates from the pine association to attend its annual meet- 
ing, to be held at Atlantie City on March 6-7. The fol- 
lowing delegates were appointed: CC. I. Millard, A. R. 
Turnbull, W. B. Roper. 

Secretary Roper then read a letter from Z. W. White 
head, of Wilmington, N. C., regarding the matter of 
tariff duty on lumber. In this letter the result of inter- 
views with various congressmen and senators was given, 
also suggestions from some of them as to the best plan 
to carry on the fight for the retention of the present duty. 
Comment was freely made by those in Washington as to 
the apparent indifference on the part of lumbermen in 
the country regarding this matter. It was suggested that 
greater effort be put forth by all lumber manufacturers. 
A motion was made and carried that a committee of 
five from each State be appointed to follow out the sug- 
gestions made in the letter, which were considered very 
good. 


Objectionable Pending Legislation. 


Attention of the meeting was then called to several 
drastic bills now pending in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture which will work mary hardships not only on lumber 
manufacturers but other manufacturers as well if passed 
into law. These are the Cooke insurance bill, requiring 
payment to the State insurance commissioner of 5 per 
cent on all premiums paid to companies operating outside 
the State and failure to do so making one liable to a 
tine of from $50 to $200; the cash payment bill, requir- 
ing manufacturing industries located in the State to pay 
their employees in cash every week, and those contpanies 
having main offices outside the State to pay their em- 
ployees in cash semi-monthly, or subject themselves to a 
fine; the compensation or employers’ liability bill, which 


is the most drastic of all. After considerable discussion 
in which it was shown that many manufacturers wer 
already giving these bills their attention, a motion wa: 
made and carried that a committee of North Carolin; 
members be appointed to watch these bills and see thei 
different representatives in the legislature in regard t. 
them. The following committee was appointed: FE, B 
Wright, chairman, Boardman, N. C.; A. R. Turnbull! 
Bowden, N. C.; Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; W. G. 
Underwood, Hertford, N. C.; W. L. Clement, Greensboro 
N. C.; Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; T. W. Tilgh 
man, Wilson, N. C.; R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; 
George T. Leach, Washington, N. C. Mr. Wright made 
the further suggestion that Secretary Roper wire all the 
members in North Carolina and impress upon them the 
importance of the bills and to go in person or wire their 
representatives in the legislature regarding them in the 
effort either to defeat or amend these bills to a rea 
sonable basis. 

Chairman John M. Gibbs then presented the following 
resolution of sympathy and condolence to be sent on be 
half of the association to the parents of R. G. Camp, 
deceased: These were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, It has pleased an All Wise Providence to re- 
move from our midst Robert G. Camp, with whom we have 
been associated, socially and in a business way for a short 
while, but during which period, through his ability, geniality 
and lovable character, has endeared himself to each and 
every member of this association to such an extent that his 
loss from our midst is felt as keenly perhaps as if he had 
departed from our own fireside, and 

Whereas, Others of his family have likewise been asso- 
ciated so closely with every member of this association since 
its organization down to the present day; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association is moved to express its 
esteem, affection and love for our departed member, and pro- 
found sympathy to each member of his family and espe- 
cially to his mother and father. Be it 


Resolved further, That a page in our records be set aside 
as a memorial in memory of our departed friend, and that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family. 

The next question to come up for consideration at the 
meeting was the time and place to bold the annual meet- 
ing of the association. After some discussion, a motion 
was made and carried that the annual meeting be held on 
Thursday, March 20, 1913, at the Monticello Hotel, in 
Norfolk, Va. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p.m. There was not 
sufficient time to allow for one of the ‘‘experience’’ 
meetings usually held, but an interchange of expressions 
as to the present conditions was indulged in during the 
serving of the luncheon. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, it was considered that the market was holding 
up very well, indeed, with prospects for the future very 
bright. A little backbone was all that was needed to 
make the year 1913 a good one for every one concerned 
in the business. 








SALESMEN’S PROTESTS AND PURPOSES 


Voiced in Northwestern Association’s Annual Meeting—An Enthusiastic Con- 
ference That Transacted Much Business in Brief Time. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 19.—The Northwestern Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
has had many delightful and fraternal meetings in 
the past, but never one more so than its sixteenth 
annual meeting and dinner in the red room of the 
Hotel Pfister last night. The routine business was 
run through with promptitude and then the guests 
of the evening spoke briefly and entertainingly. 

Vice President A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, presided 
in the absence of President Charles Silbernagel. After 
some discussion by Charles E. Conklin, of Chicago, W. 
T. MeGuire, of Milwaukee, and W. E. Priestly, of 
Milwaukee, the salesmen adopted a resolution protest 
ing against the suspension by the railroads of the 
reconsignment privilege on Pacific coast products, the 
so-called transit privilege. 

A resolution submitted by the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants indorsing the proposed pure ad- 
vertising law was discussed by C. H. Ketridge, of 
Evanston, Ili., T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, and others. 
Mr. Bruett wondered if the result would not be ulti- 
mate Government regulation of grades of lumber. 
And, unfortunately, the mail order house will still be 
able to say that ‘‘ We sell ‘our’ No. 2 at $4 less’’ than 
somebody else and can do it as long as it furnishes a 
grade of reasonable quality. 

Mr. Ketridge said lumbermen pride themselves on 
representing things as they are. The mail order houses, 
however, are not so particuiar, and the traveling sales- 
man is constantly confronted by the competition of 
that silent salesman, the catalog. If that advertising 
is false and misleading it places him at a great disad- 
vantage. That is why the salesman is interested, as 
well as the retailer, in a pure advertising law. 

The resolution approving the proposed law was en- 
thusiastically adopted. 

Secretary Robert R. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, pre- 
sented his annual report showing 96 members in good 
standing and 77 of them participating in the funeral 
benefit fund. 

The association then proceeded to the election of 
officers. A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, who had presided 
ably over the meeting, was advanced for the presi- 
dency and was elected president. William A, 
Schneider, of Milwaukee, was elected first vice presi- 
dent. 

Kk. A. Frederickson, of Madison, was elected second 
vice president. 

T. A. Bruett, of Milwaukee, was elected director. 
Robert R. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, was enthusi- 


astically reelected secretary and treasurer for the 
‘nth time. 

On motion of Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., 
the members stood in silence for a minute with bowed 
heads in honor of the memory of their late brother 
member, Clarence 8. Corse, of Chicago, and Jay L. Peck, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., late secretary of the National 
Association Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. F. L. 
Johnson, of Chicago, also paid a tribute to the late 
John Oxenford, of Indianapolis, Ind., long an asso- 
ciation worker, 

It was announced that the delegates to the National 
association would be appointed later. The salary of 
the secretary and treasurer was fixed at» $50 a year. 

This concluded the business session and the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul began. L. E. Fuller, 
of Chicago, was first called on and eloquently referred 
to the long, faithful and efficient services of Secretary 
and Treasurer Blackburn, concluding by presenting 
Mr. Blackburn, on behalf of the members, with a 
handsome Knights Templar charm. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, recited two of his poems, ‘‘My Man an’ 
Me’? and ‘‘Settin’ in the Sun.’’ 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, spoke of the wisdom of 
appreciating the fellows who are with us while they 
are here, because ultimately we are sure to appre- 
ciate them, perhaps after it is too late. Sometimes 
we seem to live close to a mountain and never to 
appreciate its beauty until we get away from it. 

F. L. Johnson, of Chicago, discussed the commission 
salesman. J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, delivered 
a humorous little talk. Chellis B. Boutelle, of Oshkosh, 
called attention to a badge he had discovered, and 
which was worn at the dinner by Frank N. Snell, of 
New Orleans, La., past president of the association, 
which was the badge of the first annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Salesmen’s Association at Oshkosh, 
Mareh 16-17, 1898. 

Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., referred to the 
28 salesmen employed by his company and told how 
they are being encouraged to sell the company’s prod- 
uct. He also told some of the things the Northwestern 
Salesmen’s Association has accomplished. 

’, K. Priestley, of Milwaukee, spoke briefly and, 
after thanks had been extended to the press, the meet- 
ing adjourned with the hope expressed by President 
Quixley that they would come together next year 
able to report that they had done something during 
the year for the growth of the association. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


GETTING LOGS TO THE RAIL SIDE. 


There are more than a dozen methods of gettin? 
logs from the stump to the rail side or rafting streams 
in year-around logging, varying with the topographical 
conditions of the country and the kind of timber. 


Snaking or Skidding Logs. 
The most primitive method of dragging the logs 
with skidding tongs or even a chain is very commonly 
ised, generally for short hauls; and on many small 
jobs it is the only method employed. In some cases 
the use of skidding tongs is unquestionably the- most 
conomical method. A chain requires too much time 
o attach to the log and offers too much resistance as 
t is dragged over the ground. The use of a scoop or 
led under the front end of the log to 
prevent the sharp edge from cutting 
into the earth would seem to be an ad- 
vantage theoretically, but is seldom em- 
ployed except in hardwood logging in 
bottom lands where a sled formed from 
the natural fork of a tree and known 
as a ‘‘lizard’’ is commonly used. With 
the ‘‘lizard’’ several logs can be han- 
dled at once if the size will permit, 
and this method is most practicable in 
swampy country with oxen as the mo- 
tive power. There is probably no 
method of logging more picturesque as 
shown by the camera, or less pictur- 
esque in reality. The lowlands produce 
heavy crops of undergrowth in which 
the first necessity is to ‘‘swamp’’ a 
road. Oxen passing over it repeatedly 
soon make it a continuous quagmire in 
which men and beasts wallow as best 
they may while the ‘‘lizard’’ and the 
logs slip easily through the ooze. The 
loading ground also very soon becomes 
a sea of deep mud. 
In contrast with this in the level and 


more or less open woods in which yel- IN SOME 


pull the log up the skids onto the wagon bed. 

Naturally the common four-wheeled wagon first came 
into use for the longer hauls, and while it answered 
quite well for logs of moderate size on firm ground the 
heavier logs required a weight in its construction 
which made the wagon too cumbersome for general 
use. The eight-wheeled wagon was devised to afford 
a vehicle strong enough for the purpose without too 
great an increase in the weight, and by the double 
coupling of the front and rear wheels a great advan- 
tage was gained in the shorter distance in which it 
could be turned. That it has proved a great boon to 
lumbermen in some sections and meets all their require- 
ments is unquestioned, but it likewise will not meet all 
the conditions. It works much better on soft ground 


lever which is then upright, in being drawn forward 
carries the lever to a horizontal position and raises 
the ‘ends of the logs clear of the ground. When it is 
desired to rest the team or drop the logs the animals 
are backed. A high-wheeled cart can be used on 
quite rough ground, in ordinary brush and through 
moderate chuck holes. It is surprising with what 
facility it will cross ditches or small logs, and the 
poles at the skidways are no impediment whatever. 
With a moderate-sized log it will straddle fair-sized 
stumps. When empty it gives the minimum load on 
the back trail. 


Bummers. 


The simplest method of handling logs for short dis- 
tances, next to the snaking tongs, is the 








SECTIONS THE POLE ROAD IS THE PREFERRED MEANS OF MOVING 


JIGS. 


contrivance known as the ‘‘bummer,’’ 
invented by an ingenious Irishman at 
Norfield, Miss., while woods foreman 
for the Butterfield Lumber Co., and 
where it was known for years by his 
name as the ‘‘ Rooney Bummer.’’ Orig- 
inally it was constructed from sections 
of a log a little more than a foot in 
diameter and with each wheel of about 
the same width. The tongue is shorter 
than a wagon tongue and has tongs at 
tached to it a short distance from the 
axle, so that when the contrivance is 
backed up to the side of the log with 
the tongue straight up, the tongs can 
be attached to the log, and the starting 
of the team easily rolls the log over 
the wheels, when the tongue is turned 
around under the short end of the log. 
A glance at the illustration will give 
a clear idea of its use. The broad 
wheels do not cut into soft ground, but 
instead pack it the more firmly for 
further hauls. The device is also manu- 
factured with iron wheels which makes 
it very durable. For short hauls and 








THE “BUMMER” IS HANDY FOR SHORT 


HAULS ON SMOOTH GROUND. 
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low pine logs are snaked with skidding 
tongs the conditions seem ideal, but 
lose their attractiveness in photographs. 
However, in hilly or mountainous re- 
gions the scenic possibilities again be- 
come evident, and here the method va- 
ries in a way not practicable on level 
ground. Instead of handling the logs 
singly or in single lengths advantage 
is taken of the slope, and a number 
are fastened together with chain dogs 
so that while some of them may be at 
times on slopes that would carry them 
along faster than a team could travel 
those that are on the more level 
stretches serve to retard the whole 
string to a reasonable speed or require 
something of a pull to move them. Oc- 
casionally a small portion of the haul 
must be up a slight grade, and, though 
it is hard work on the teams, with mod- 
erate sized logs the work can be ae- 
complished. Here oxen are as unsuit- 
able as horses or mules would be in the 
swamps. Cattle will flounder through 
mud where a horse or mule would bog 
down hopelessly. 

Undoubtedly steam skidders or the 
donkey engines used in the West would 
do the work better than animal power, but it must 
be borne in mind that the size of the operation and 
capital available determine the character of the equip- 
ment. In some cases primitive methods can be used 
profitably on certain portions of large operations. 

Logging with Wagons. 

Snaking of logs by means of skidding teams where 
the haul is only a few hundred feet must give way to 
other methods when the distance increases, both as 
an economical necessity and because the teams can not 
stand the constant pull for long distances. They have 
a chance to ‘‘blow’’ on the return trip of the short 
haul. At the same time it saves time to haul several 
logs at once on a wagon, provided they can be loaded 
quickly, and this is comparatively easy on level 
zround with skids and chain, using the team to 


THE 


HIGH-WHEELED 





CART POSSESSES PECULIAR 


‘ ADVANTAGES 
CLASSES OF WORK. 
than the four-wheel type, but does not have much 
advantage on rough ground, and brakes ean not be 
readily applied. 
High-Wheeled Carts. 


High-wheeled carts work satisfactorily under varied 
conditions. They will handle logs of large size singly, 
several medium sized logs at one time, or a number of 
small logs, and are well adapted for handling long 
logs. The*front end of the load being supported free 
of the ground gives the maximum of tractive force 
without the vehicle bearing all the weight, while the 
dragging of the end or ends of the logs acts as a brake 
on moderate inclines. The height of the axle enables 
the driver to bring the wheels over the logs at the 
point desired to pass the chain around them. The 
slip-tongue arrangement, connected by a chain with the 


THE 4-WHEELED WAGON HANDLES HEAVY LOADS ON 


MEDIUM HAULS. 


on level or slightly descending ground 
it has proved very economical, but is 
unsuited for upgrade hauls. 

Log Slides and Pole Roads. 


Where the character of the country 
or the size and weight of the logs make 
hauling by ordinary methods too diffi- 
cult some method of making the haul- 
way smoother than the bare earth is 
desirable. The log slide is one of. the 
most commonly uséd devices in the 
mountains where broken boulders are 
frequent. It has the drawback that 
logs are required for its construction 
which would make good lumber, unless 
small timber of certain kinds not suit- 
able for lumber is used. It is often 
made use of where timber rights only 
are held and the land is intended to 
be cleared; so that there is no waste of 
timber in cutting down the trees suit- 
able for the slides which would other- 
wise be deadened and burned later by 
the farmer. Birch of low grade and 
beech which is often shaky answer for 
this purpose, while occasionally the 
operation may be located too far from 
the market to pay to handle hemlock, 
in which case that wood is used. The 
logs are simply split and set so as to form a ‘‘V,”’’ 
and as many curves made as are netessary to counter- 
act the grades. Usually the logs are handled by a 
single team in lots of three to twelve, fastened end to 
end by chain dogs, and if there are considerable 
stretches of nearly level ground crude oil is used as a 
lubricator. The team can pick a way between the 
boulders and stumps 15 feet or more away from and 
above or below the slide, so there is little work in 
making the road. At the end the dump is arranged on 
a rise and the lower side of the slide depressed so 
that the logs will roll out automatically. 

The pole road is adapted to more level country, and 
would be impracticable whre the grades are heavy. 
It is constructed of, small trees, usually six to ten 
inches in diameter, 
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UTILITY OF AUTO TRUCKS EMPHASIZED AT SHOW. 


Many Lumber Dealers in Throng of Visitors at Commercial Car Exhibit in Chicago—Annual Event Enthuses Makers 
—New York Display Was Excelled, Say Exhibitors—Results of Judicious Advertising Exemplified. 


Only an infant in size and waiflike in appearance 
five years ago, but now so amazing in extent and 
wonderful in advancement that it vied in popularity 
with the parent affair—the pleasure car show—the 
Chicago commercial vehicle exhibition, which ended 
Saturday, February 15, fully justified its divorced posi- 
tion from the initial factor in the automobile industry. 

The huge success of the show recently closed recalls 
the first effort to stage a motor truck show in Chicago. 
The first exhibition held in the old Tattersall Building 
might properly have been termed a fizzle, were it not 
for the fact that it served as an object lesson to 
experts as to the possibilities of the motor truck as 
an efficient and economical means of transportation 
in the industrial world. For a time the motor truck 
department continued as sort of ‘‘side show’? affair 
of the big cireus—the pleasure car show—but different 
forces at work soon convinced the makers of the 
commercial vehicle truck that this mixed arrangement 
was impracticable; the motor truck industry had grown 
sufficiently important to stage a separate exhibition. 

The motor truck display in Chicago not only excelled 
the New York show in point of number of exhibits and 
sales recorded, but almost every inch 
of space of the Coliseum, Coliseum An- 








Several of the manufacturers have stated that adver- 
tising space in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured for 
them fine results in respect to inquiries and sales, and 
two manufacturers frankly declared that more in- 
quiries were received as a result of their advertise- 
ments in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN than all the other 
mediums combined. 

Seventy-six manufacturers of commercial cars ex- 
hibited their wares at the show. It was the largest 
exhibition of motor trucks and light delivery cars ever 
staged in this country, and exceeded the New York 
show by 10 ear exhibitors. Twenty-one concerns had 
exhibits for the first time at the Chicago show. 


. A Great Advertising Medium. 


Several of the exhibitors now use the advertising 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and find it a 
great medium for amount of inquiries and promotion 
of sales. All of these manufacturers had fine exhibi- 
tions at the show, which were of much interest to 
lumber dealers visiting the exhibition. The visitors 
found many types of vehicles especially adapted to 
the hauling of lumber and other building material. 





nex, First Regiment Armory, and the 
Wilson Building was utilized in order 
to accommodate all the exhibitors who 
desired attractively to call the atten- 
tion of the buying public to their respect- 
ive makes of motor wagons and trucks. 

Not only is the motor truck now on 
a par with the pleasure car in point 
of importance and interest, but that it 
has a superior advantagé over the 
pleasure car show in one chief respect 
is shown in the words of one of the 
leading exhibitors. 

‘‘The large throng which attended 
the motor truck show represents 80 per 
eent efficient circulation,’’ he said, 
‘*while only about 5 per cent of the 
crowd at the pleasure car show was ir 
a position to buy an automobile. The 
pleasure car show men had the ‘de- 
sire,’ while our crowd not only had 
the ‘desire,’ but had the money to 
satisfy it.’’ 

Another exhibitor declared that not 
only were there more real interest and 
more sales recorded at this season’s 
motor truck show than previously, but 
there was less demonstration work re- 
quired, due to the fact that the com- 
mercial vehicle buyer knew almost ex- 
actly the ability of each car for effi- 
cient and lasting work. The only ques- 
tion to be settled in the mind of the 
buyer was which car was best adapted 
to his special line of business. 

‘<This is a wonderful exhibition, and 
all the manufacturers report they are 
doing a good business,’’ said a promi- 
nent exhibitor during the show. ‘‘It 
is not the sales recorded here that 
represent its real value, but the nego- 
tiations entered into will result in 
thousands of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness. ’? 

He then mentioned that to the left 
of him was the company’s engineer 
engaged in conference with the engineer of one of the 
biggest corporations in the country. 

‘*You will find such conferences going on at many 
of the different exhibits,’’ he continued. ‘‘In many 
ways this is an experts’ show, and the big business 
interests send their experts here to consult with the 
experts of the makers. The motor truck is a recog- 
nized need and success and the only question is which 
car is best adapted to the demands of each distinct 
line of trade.’’ 

Lumbermen—tretailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers—are a leading factor in the wonderful demand that 
now exists for the motor truck, and will continue to 
represent a leading field for the commercial vehicle. 
Manufacturers of the motor truck are showing by their 
attitude that the lumber industry is a fertile field for 
them. Most of them are paying special attention to 
the lumber dealer and are making cars best adapted 
to the needs of the trade, retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing, and are constantly seeking improvement. 








SCHACHT COMMERCIAL CAR ADAPTED TO LUMBER HAULING. 


This truck is made to carry 12 foot lengths or 35 
foot lengths when extended, and is self-dumping. 1) 
handles lumber in the most economical way, manufac 
turers declare. Two other cars were shown in this 
exhibit, a 10-ton tank car of the Barrett Manufactur- 
ing Co. and another belonging to the Consumers Ice Co. 

Two large trucks were in the exhibit of the Mogul 
Motor Truck Co. One is a specially adapted lumber 
truck belonging to G. B. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the other belonged to the Manhattan Brewery 
Co., Chicago. As to the utility of the Mogul truck 
Mr. Montgomery is on record as follows: 

‘‘The immense quantity of lumber which our Mogul 
takes out of the yard daily is the source of continual 
amazement. We are indeed pleased and satisfied.’’ 

The Mogul people make a truck to fulfill the particu- 
lar requirements of the lumber industry. It is equipped 
with a patented roller-bed device by means of which an 
entire load may be taken on or unloaded in a few min- 
utes, without disturbing the stacking. It is called the 
‘‘Lumber Special.’’? During the recent convention of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago the company had on exhibit a ear 
at the Hotel Sherman, where the con- 
vention was held. It attracted much 
attention. 

The International Motor Car Co. had 
an extensive exhibit consisting of four 
Mack trucks of 7%4-, 4-, 2- and 1%4- 
ton capacity, respectively; two Saurer 
trucks, 644- and 5-ton capacity, respect- 
ively, and one new model %4-ton Inter- 
national. The exhibit was in charge of 
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PEERLESS 3-TON STANDARD CHASSIS. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advertisers exhibiting at the 
show were: 


Mogul Motor Truck Co., Velie Motor Co., Moline, Iil. 


Chicago. International Motor Co., 
Knox Automobile sé. New York. 

Springfield, Mass. American Locomotive Co., 
Kelly - Springfield Motor New York. 

Truck Co., Springfield, O. Dayton Auto Truck Co., 
Kissel Motor Car Co., Hart- Dayton, Ohio. 

ford, Wis. White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Lansden Co., Newark, Schacht Motor Car Co., Cin- 

H.. 2. cinnati, Ohio. 

A Martin tractor, manufactured by the Knox Auto- 
mobile Co., was of great interest to lumber dealers. 
It belongs to the Chicago Lumber Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
and has the interchangeable wagon feature. In operation 
the wagon is backed to position, the jacks dropped to the 
ground, and the front of the wagon is raised off the fifth 
wheel or the circle wheel, the king bolt removed and the 
tractor driven out, leaving the wagon ready for loading 
or unloading. Thus the tractor may be kept busy all the 
time. Time of each change in loading or unloading need 
not be over two minutes, the makers say. 


—— 


the officials of the Chicago branch office 
and these officials expressed much satis- 
faction with the show. Both Mack and 
Saurer trucks are especially designed 
for heavy hauling purposes, and many 
of these trucks are in use in the lumber 
industry. The makers claim for these 
trucks great lasting qualities, combined 
with ease of operation at minimum cost. 

The White Co. had one of the most 
extensive exhibits, having had space 
in the First Regiment Armory. Ten 
different types of cars were on exhibi- 
tion ranging from the light delivery 
wagon to a funeral car, and in %-, 1%-, 
3- and 5-ton capacities. The White 
people claim for their truck that it is 
the most economical in the consumption 
of gasoline and oil, easy of operation, 
so that exceptionally skilled drivers 
are not required, and small amount of 
attention and replacement of wearing 
parts. White salesmen never fail to 
impress upon the prospective buyer that 
it is the construction of the car that 
gives the best results in operation, and 
that theoretical ideas without tests of 
widely varied service are of absolutely 
no consequence. Already many White 
motor trucks are in the service of lum- 
ber dealers. The White cars up to 1%- 
ton capacity are shaft drive and 3-ton 
and over chain drive. 


Seven Cars Shown. 


The exhibit of the American Loco- 
motive Co., at the north end of the 
Coliseum Building, was an_ extensive 
showing, and the officials in charge were among the most 
enthusiastic at the show. Seven cars were shown. 
This concern makes a truck especially adapted to the 
needs of lumber dealers, and contends that it has sev- 
eral points of merit over other trucks of this kind. 
This type of car for use of lumber dealers is particu- 
larly adapted for the carrying of long lengths, as the 
overhaul measurement in width of engine and seat 
permits long lengths to be placed forward beside them 
as well as toward the rear. George L. Sullivan, mana- 
ger of the Chicago branch, remarked on the large 
number of out-of-town people at the show, saying that 
most of the visitors do not question the value of the 
motor truck, but inquire most as to the size best adapt- 
able to their own needs. The Alco output for this year 
will about double the output of last season, the truck 
business this year aggregating in sales more than 
$4,500,000. 
The Velie Co. exhibit was located in the center of 
the Coliseum and attention of visiting lumbermen was 





KISSELKAR WITH BIG LOAD OF LUMBER. 
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FOUR WHEEL DRIVE CAR LOADED WITH LUMBER. 


called to a device that is now in use at the yards of the 
Benson Lumber Co., San Diego, Cal., which has very 
attractive features for lumberyard operation, in the 
quick handling of trucks in loading and unloading 
work. 

The Velie exhibit was unique in more ways than one, 
and one of the unique features was a moving office 
installed upon one of the largest Velie trucks, and in 
reality was a miniature office, club-like in appearance 
and a most comfortable place for a buyer to sit down 
and write his check, after purchasing one of the Velie 
machines. A. M. Cobb, Chicago manager, and H. T. 
Wheelock, publicity man, did not overlook any oppor- 
tunity to make the visitor feel at home when he 
stopped at the Velie exhibit space. 

The durable Dayton motor trucks were exhibited 
on the west side of the Coliseum, toward the north end. 
Three trucks were shown, of 2-, 3- and 5-ton capacity, 
respectively. Attention of visitors was called espe- 
cially to the loading space of 16 feet without any 
overhang, reinforced truss rods and emergency springs. 
Officials in charge declared that more orders had been 
taken during this show than at any previous one, and 
that the Chicago exhibition of motor trucks far ex- 
celled the New York display. This concern makes a 
truck especially adapted to the needs of lumber dealers, 
and one of these will be on display at the Pittsburgh 
show. 

Five trucks of different sizes were in the display of 
the Kissel Motor Car Co. 
in the center isle of the 
Coliseum toward the north 
end. Officials of the con- 
cern in attendance  in- 
cluded G. A. Kissel, presi- 
dent, and W. L. Kissel, 
secretary and _ treasurer. 
Attention of visitors was 
called to the character- 
istic of the KisselKar 
which is planned to dis- 
tribute strength in rela- 
tion to burden, and the 
construction of the won- 
derful chassis was ex- 
plained in detail. The 
cars shown ranged from a 
2,500-pound delivery 
wagon to the 5-ton dump truck. ; 

The Schacht Motor Car Co.’s exhibit was located in 
the First Regiment Armory, and consisted of one 2- 
ton worm drive and one 3-ton chain drive car. Repre- 
sentatives of the concern called attention of visitors 
to the 40-inch wheel, permitting body to set low, thus 
facilitating loading. All the trucks made by the com- 
pany have the Westinghouse self-starter. J. W. Bay- 
ard, factory. representative of the company, who had 
charge of the exhibit, expressed himself as well satis- 
fied with the show as one that will produce much busi- 
ness later on. ' 

The Lansden exhibit was in the Wilson Building, 
and consisted of a 6-ton dump ear, 314-ton chassis, 1- 
ton chassis, and 750-pound delivery wagon. “The com- 
pany makes a lumber truck of 8-ton capacity. The 6- 
ton car has a side dump feature and an interchange- 
able body. The special lumber truck has a trailer 
feature. ©. P. Jaeger, in charge of the exhibit, re- 
ported some sales and many good prospects. The 
points most dwelt upon’ by representatives of the 
concern were that the design and construction of the 
Lansden trucks are directed toward simplicity, relia, 
bility, increased mileage and carrying capacity with 
reduction of weight and current consumption. 

The exhibit of the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck 
Co. was in the west section of the Coliseum toward 
the south end. Five ears were exhibited, four with 1- 














ton capacity and one with 
l-ton capacity. L. B. Gar- 


ported among the sales 12 
cars of l-ton capacity to 
one purchaser. Representa- 
tives of the company ex- 
plained how the load and the 
weight of the Kelly trucks 
are distributed, showing that 
in the Kelly truck 80 per 
cent of the total weight is 
on the rear wheels and 20 
per cent on the front wheels. 
The location of the motor 
under the hood, they pointed 
out, makes every part of the 
car instantly accessible. 


Demand Rapidly Increasing. 


The Sternberg Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., had a good exhibit, the cars shown being espe- 
cially adapted for heavy hauling. H. L. Scharlach, 
sales manager, was busy every moment explaining 
their merits. The company’s slogan is ‘‘Built for 
Eternity,’’? and a look at the car impresses one that 
the slogan is rightly applied. 

The General Motors Co., of Detroit, also manufac- 
tures a line designed for the lumber trade. 

The Maxwell Motor Co., of Detroit, in its Sampson 
and Hercules, have two designs of cars that appeal 
to lumber dealers. 

The Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., had an 
extensive exhibit in the First Regiment Armory. This 
concern will shortly put out a 5-ton model, with a 
long body (21 feet behind the drive) which is to be 
especially designed for lumber hauling. 

The Locomobile Co. had the distinction of having 
the only truck on exhibition loaded with lumber, and 
was able to show to lumber dealers exactly how the 
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ANOTHER FOUR WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK. 


On the truck the foot brakes exert pressure on all four 
wheels, and with power and load equally distributed the 
car is enabled to toy with the worst kind of roads. Lum- 
ber concerns that have used this truck praise it highly 
and say it meets their needs exactly. The Four Wheel 
Drive truck has stood the severest tests for four years 
and with a minimum amount of repairs and breakages. 

The company recently increased its plant facilities at 
Clintonville, as the demand for the car justified making 
many improvements. The Four Wheel Drive car can 
make an approach to any building, no matter how soft 
the ground may be. 

A differential breaking is unknown. The jamming, 
ramming and bunting of a rear-driven car to force the 
front wheels through the bad places are a tremendous 
strain on every part of the car, but the Four Wheel 
Drive truck escapes this strain, say its makers. The 
application of the power to the front as well as to the 
rear wheels is accomplished in a simple manner. The 
weight of this truck is no greater than the average truck 
of the same load. The maker of this machine controls 
seven patents, and in the manufacture of its car uses 
the best materials and employs high-skilled workmen. 

The ‘‘Peerless,’’? another make of car that is well 
adapted for the hauling of lumber, was exhibited, space 
being in the Coliseum. The manufacturer of this car 
for heavy hauling purposes is rapidly equaling the splen- 
did reputation for which 
its pleasure cars—which 
are recognized a3 amorg 
the leaders in the automo- 
bile industry—have been 
noted. The ‘‘ Peesless’’ 
truck is one of the heavier 
machines that appeal to 
lumber dealers. 

Many other exhibitors 
had cars that are designed 
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ea for service in different 
branches of the lumber in- 
MARTIN TRACTOR HAULING A dustry. Most of the 


lumber load could be handled quickly 
and efficiently. The Locomobile lum 
ber truck has the McGarry lumber- 
loading device. 

The A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., had its ex- 
hibit in the First Regiment Armory. The concern 
manufactures a full line of worm drive trucks suitable 
for lumber dealers. 

The exhibit of the Four Wheel Drive Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis., which was in the First Regiment Armory, 








HAULING. 


MACK TRUCK FOR LUMBER 


attracted considerable attention. This company makes 
a truck of especial interest to lumbermen and many 
lumber dealers visited its exhibit. The Four Wheel Drive 
trucks have power on all four wheels and the load is 
equally divided, which makes the trucks suited to any 
kind of hauling over poor roads. 
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OF TYPE OF WHITE TRUCKS AT EXHIBIT. 
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LOAD OF LUMBER. 


VELIE CAR ADAPTED TO LUMBER TRADE. 


makers declared that Chi- 
cago is now the recognized 
center of the motor truck 
industry, and it was only fitting that the city should 
stage the greatest motor truck exhibit that has yet been 
witnessed. Scores of persons came to the show from 
long distances, even as far away as Western Canada 
and the Pacific Goast States. Many southern visitors 
were at the show. The motor truck has passed the experi+ 
ment stage, and the makers are bending their efforts to 
make improvements which will appeal to each individual 
line of trade. 


Successful Exhibit and Successful Publicity. 


When’ the commercial vehicle show came to a close 
on Saturday, February 15, there was no doubt in the 
minds of any the exhibitors that it had been a most 
pronounced success. It portrayed the development of 
the motor truck and wagon industry in a remarkable 
manner, and when it is called to mind that $150,000,000 
is now invested by manufacturers in the making of 
motor trucks for light and heavy hauling purposes 
the future stability of the industry can not be doubted. 
Interest in the truck for hauling purposes is now om* 
a par with the pleasure car industry, and the former 
has the distinct advantage because it has to do mainly 
with a class that have the money to buy when it be- 
comes evident that their business can be served more 
efficiently and economically than by horses. Perhaps 
there is no better field for the motor truck than offered 
by retail lumber dealers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, and gradually the motor truck is more and 
more coming into use in this field. Motor truck: makers 
who have used the advertising columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN declare it the best medium to reach 
this rapidly developing field, and that it is one of 
the greatest publications to produce inquiries that 
result in sales. 
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Fire Insurance 


INCREASING IN FAVOR 


Why? 


Because the Ratio of Net Cash 
Assets to Insurance in 
Force Indicates Sure 
Indemnity. 


A Representative from — 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Will Call Anywhere at Any Time 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Hol-lers 





over $7,265,000.00. 
302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 























we have established an enviable reputation for 
our association among lumbermen. 


The Red Book Service 


will furnish you with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 S, Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1878 
CHICAGO w 4 twee dl 
Lumberman 


- For 8% years we have been working away — 








Se Please mention the American 
Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 


We are prepared to make ‘“Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















MUTUAL HELPFULNESS KEYNOTE 
OF WESTERN RETAILERS’ 
MEETING. 


(Concluded from Page 51.) 

San Francisco, and Supreme Custocation L. R. Fifer, of 
Seattle. Plans for the evening ’s concatenation were 
discussed, as well as questions bearing on the future 
welfare of the order, particularly as to the advisability 
of recommending some sort of local organizations for 
the order. Others present included H. J. Miller, former 
Snark of the Universe, Everett, Wash.; W. H. Mac- 
farlane, Vicegerent for Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
J. H. Robson, Vicegerent for western British Columbia, 
New Westminster, B. C.; Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, 
and George L. Curkendall, George Duffy, Frank Bement, 
H. H. Lamping, George W. Hoag, J. A. Grythman, and 
M. H. McCall, Spokane. 


The Seattle Delegation. 

A delegation of Hoo-Hoo came from Seattle, arriving 
Friday morning in the private car of Assistant Traffic 
Manager Costello, of the Great Northern. In the party 
were L. R. Fifer; H. Joch, commercial agent for the 
Great Northern; Ed Matthews, Burlington road; George 
E. Youle, 8S. A. Woods Machine Co.; George Curkendall, 
Canadian-American Lumber Co.; J. H. Carr, Foster 
Lumber Co., Tacoma; J. H. Robsor, Vicegerent of British 
Columbia, New Westminster, B. C.; and D. G. Black, 
general agent for Great Northern, Spokane. 


YARD MANAGERS HOLD POTLATCH. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—Every manager of every 
one of the forty-four yards belonging to Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co. was in attendance at the convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, together with 
Manager John Kendall of the system, and the force, 
as follows, from the line-yard headquarters office at 
Palouse: Dan McGillis, W. R. Barnes, E. E. Burkes, 
F. O. Brownson, L. L. Dansingberg and H. J. Konald. 


Following are the 44 yard managers and their loea- 
tions: 


B. McNeely, Colfax. R. A. Brownson, Tekoa. bi 
George Hill, Endicott. P. J. Vandenberg, Othello. 
C. M. Richardson, Garfield. W. Ek. Moon, Malden. 

J. 8. Cronin, Lewiston, Idaho, Cc. H. Morton, Oakesdale. 
W. H. Connor, Moscow, Idaho. S. Hi. Ledford, Lamont. 


G. A. Reid, Palouse, D. F. Barrows, Farmington. 

H. D. McVean, Pullman. J. G. Huebner, Ralston. 

R. E. King, Rosalia. J. A. Weir, Rock Lake. 

P. W. Busch, Uniontown. K. MacKenzie, Pine City. 

E. V. Hughes, Winona. S. E. Larson, Benge. 

A C. Peterson, Genesee, Idaho. H. C. Davidson, Elk River, 
. P. Deering, Albion. Idaho. 

3 Frederick, St. John. B. W. Needham, Wheeler. 

T. Z. Warner, Connell. kk. H. Widman, Schrag. 

F. E. Payne, Thornton. W. J. Barr, Bovill, Idaho. 


I. S. Knowlton, La Crosse. 
B. N. Rivers, Lind. 

P. L. Bervig, Hatton. 

E. Nicholson, Washtucna. 


A. Carlson, Spangle. 

J.D. Parker, Plummer, Idaho 
G. W. Whitcher, Latah. 

> E. Scott, Rockford. 


Thomas Little, Sprague. . C. Kendall, Yardley. 
C. H. Meyers, Waverly. iN A. Bostick, Valleyford. 
+ D. Miller, Pomeroy. k. W. Runge, Altamont. 


. F. Becker, Hay. 


While in Spokane, a group photograph was taken of 
the Potlatch retail yard force. 


Line-Yard Banquet. 

The managers of tne yards of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters are at Walla Walla, were en- 
tertained at a banquet Friday evening, at Davenport’s, 
by J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, president of the 
company, and J. H. Dunlop, of Cascade Locks, Ore., 
vice president. The following yard men were in at- 
tendance: 

H. U. 


. Martin, Moro, Ore. Iloward Crawford, Walla 
A. M. Johnson, Athena, Ore, Walla. 
Edw. Ramsey, Pomeroy. Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Wait, 


Cc. E. Cummings, Touchet. 
W. H. Cronk, Ione, Ore. William Esseltyn, Echo, Ore. 
Howard Mansfield, Freewater, A. Il. Cox, Pendleton, Ore. 

Ore. kX. A. Race, Mosier, Ore. 

These also were in attendance: J. A. Borie, of the 
J. A. Borie Lumber Co., Pendleton, Ore.; Albert Mor 
rison, of the Walla Walla Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., and T. O. Yates, of the Inland Empire Lumber 
Co., Stanfield, Ore. 


Metolius, Ore. 





MONTANA MILLMEN MEET. 





Stocks on Hand Below Last Year Despite Big Increase in Cut — Will Ex- 
ploit Special Qualities ¢ of Larch. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 17.—At the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held here on the afternoon of February 8, 
with President D. B. Barber presiding, the following 
were represented: 

O’Neil Lumber Co., by John R. Wotring; .?” ~ ¥ um- 
ber Co., by M. Driscoll; Somers Lumber Co., E. 
Wells; Enterprise Lumber Co., by C. B. March; 
Lumber Co., by A. G. Naundorf; State Lumber Co., 
B. Barber; Libby Lumber Co., by Paul Neils. 

The rather small attendance was due to the fact 
that many of the members were out of town. 

Secretary A. E. Boorman’s report, read by that offi- 
cial, showed that the actual cut for last year was 93,- 
890,132 feet, as compared with 87,527,742 feet for 1911, 
an increase of 6,382,000 feet. The report showed that 
total shipments for 1912 were 123,460,716 feet as com 
pared with 76,357,358 for the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 47, 103 358 feet, or 61.7 per cent. Excess of 
shipments over ‘cut was 29,570,584 feet. The report 
showed stock on hand January 1, 1913, of 80,029,119 
feet, as compared with 114, 919, 233 feet January 1, 
1912, a decrease of 34,890,000 "feet, or 30 per cent. For 
purposes of comparison, the report submitted the fol- 
lowing figures: 


EB A reka 
by D. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 1911 AND 1912 
SHIPMENTS GIVING THE PER CENT OF THE TOTAL 
SHIPMENTS TO EACH STATE. 











1911, Per Cent 1912, Per Cent 
Feet. of Total. Feet. of Total. 
le | reer 7,903,912 10.35 7,982,788 6.47 
North Dakota ......... 3,195,268 4.18 10,554,959 8.55 
STAR DOMED . 620 00sces — BSeee = — 465,097 .38 
Minmesotea ....ccccvccces 1,375,754 1.81 2,171,412 Br ag 
eee 29,069 * f 866,454 7 
DE cdebyesecsnassness leeekes chee 2,132,620 1.73 
eae 246,576 382 1,078,584 87 
Ee ae 22,217 -03 47,801 04 
PEED cecneswccccces § shibeeie > 380,850 .31 
er 187, 26 .25 18,813 .02 
IED, wb 0:0 .40'e 6-¥0'0ene 55,542,630 72.74 83,717,640 67.81 
BE OEE co ccesececcuns 06,099 .93 265, 2 .21 
ae , eee ee 328,929 .43 227,824 18 
Pennsyivania .....6...> 8 .02 274,596 22 
a ee 538,960 75 60,959 05 
SUED: 6.0 wn nce usanee 190,536 .25 366, 264 29 
Ee ee 538,496 07 30,004 .02 

Atlantic Coast States... 27,646 SS 0s «= eeeaae un 
Other Eastern States...  ...... asco 1,103,606 ‘89 
DSDOTIR. oc ccccccvccseess 5,377,793 z. 11,531,383 9.34 
Miscellaneous .......... 118,338 -14 183,821 15 
WOOO ccc cccsvcsace 76,357,358 100.00 123,460,716 100.00 

SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS FOR 1911 and 1912 
1911, Feet 1912, Feet 
BT 6 eee ener re ho re : tap esas one 
ON eT CELE LTE Partie ee . ,440 , 286, 266 
ue J 5,740,257 8,066,233 
6,855,930 9,258,389 
7,252,308 7 034,601 
6,549,556 9,220,802 
7,223,488 12;912,488 
8,459,230 15,476,197 
7,110,731 1E 5,320, 088 
9,594,633 16,852,083 
.. 7,022,113 11,149,702 
.. 4,745,796 7,254,937 
Dt bab whasakakeereesss ne aca ge 76,357,858 123,460,716 
61.7 7 rs cent increase. 

a7 ser 742 

Cl | rr rrrr rt tire rrr er rk D27,% 
Cut’ 912 s cuhnee kee pete eh see ets seenensa cae aes 93,980,132 
Increase jn cut in 1912 over 1911.......0.-eeeeeee 6,362,890 


Excess of shipments over cut during 1912 
Increase in shipments in 1912 over 
Stock on hand January 1, 1912.. 


seesee. 29,570,584 
Lt A ee *47,103,358 
- -114,919,233 


Stock on hand January 1, 1913, he ld by members 73,029,119 
Stock on hand January 1, 1913, held by non-mem- 

SE saath ah 6 5n0 0 Oe Riko L6-b a p10) 0 3.4 sib: 0 0:46 win i846 410.6 'S oe 7,000,000 
Total 


See EO EE Re LATER EEE Lee Tere 80,029,119 
mecresse in stock during 2O1S........cscccrvecseces 34,890,000 
*61.7 per cent. 
7 380 per cent. 


The finances of the association were shown by Treas- 





D. B. BARBER, OF KALISPELL, MONT.; 
President Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


urer J. R. Wotring’s report to be in good shape, with 
a cash balance on hand of $147.64. 

Under suspension of the rules the secretary cast a 
ballot for the incumbent president, vice president and 
treasurer, reélecting the following: 

President—D. B. Barber. 

Vice-president—H. G. Miller. 

Treasurer—John R. Wotring. 

W. E. Wells, C. A. Weil and Paul Neils were elected 
to serve on the executive committee, and the minimum 
dues of the association were fixed at $15. 

After considerable discussion a motion was passed 
that a committee of three be appointed by the presi- 
dent and authorized to prepare an article on the merits 
of Montana larch, to be printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution by the members, the expense to be borne 
by the association. 


The Executive Committee. 
W. E. Wells, chairman, and Paul Neils, D. B. Barber 
and Secretary A. E. Boorman, constituting the execu- 
tive committee, held a meeting February 8 and re- 
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éleected Mr. Boorman secretary. The meeting appointed 
a bureau of grades as follows: 

M. Driscoll, chairman, Kalispell, 
Wright, Eureka, Mont.; John E. 


Mont.; Charles F. 
Wotring, Kalispell, Mont. 


Motion was passed that for the services of the 
chief inspector in doing special work charges should be 


made at $7.50 a day to members and $10 a day to 
nonmembers. 

In order to defray the association expense, motion 
was passed to levy an assessment of 1% cents per 
thousand feet on the amount of lumber manufactured 
or handled by the members during the present fiscal 
year. ' 





ACTIVITIES OF THE MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 





Special Committee Successful in Urging Use of Red Gum—Interstate Commerce Mat- 
ters Considered—Lower Insurance Rates Sought. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 18.—The special committee ap- 
pointed by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to take 
up with the management of the new Chisca Hotel the 
substitution of red gum for birch in the interior finish 
of that structure reported at the meeting held at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday that it had succeeded in getting 
the specifications changed. This assures the use of red 
gum in that building. The change was effected only on 
the guaranty of the club that all difference in cost to 
the management would be taken care of. A special rep- 
resentative will be sent to see the Payne Lumber Co. at 
Oshkosh, Wis., in order to keep down the cost as much 
as possible. This is regarded by manufacturers of red 
gum as a signal victory and much gratification is felt 
over the success of the movement looking to the change. 
It is felt that it will be a big advertisement and that it 
will result in a much wider appreciation of the value of 
the wood as an interior finish. Frank B. Robertson was 
chairman of the special committee handling the matter. 

John W. McClure, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee, called the attention of the club to the result of 
the special hearing held here last week before one of 
the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
said that the Illinois Central Railroad Co. has agreed to 
withdraw temporarily the proposed advance of 2 cents a 
hundred pounds on cottonwood and gum from Vicks- 
burg, Cedar Point and one other station in Mississippi 
to Memphis. This road, however, has announced that 
the withdrawal is effective only until May 1, when it 
proposes to institute a general advance in hardwood rates 
from points in Mississippi to Memphis. 

Mr. McClure read a letter asking the club to indorse 


the reappointment of Mr. Clark as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After some discussion 
resolutions were adopted requesting the secretary to ask 
the senators from Tennessee to vote for the confirmation 
of the reappointment of Mr. Clark when the matter came 
before the Senate. 

James E. Stark, chairman of the law and insurance 
committee, who has been handling the question of se- 
curing more equitable insurance rates on lumber in Mem- 
phis, spoke at some length on his investigation and the 
results thereof. He said that he had found that rates 
were considerably higher at Memphis than at Nashville, 
St. Louis and other points without any apparent justifi- 
cation therefor. He also said that the conferences held 
with the representatives of the Tennessee Inspection Bu- 
reau had failed to accomplish anything definite. Mr. 
Stark had an auditor to address the elub in connection 
with the question of excessive rates and this gentleman 
bore out the contention of the members that insurance 
rates are too high in Memphis and that the club is right 
in its efforts to secure lower ones. 

Special Examiner Elder, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was a guest of the elub and addressed the 
members. He said that this was his first visit south and 
that he was much impressed with the size and impor- 
tance of Memphis as well as with the good feeling among 
the lumbermen and the solidity of the organization main- 
tained by them for their mutual advancement and pro- 
tection. 

The meeting was well attended and was of unusual 
interest on account of the numerous subjects considered. 
The usual luncheon was served. 





NORTHERN MONTANA FORESTERS IN ANNUAL. 


Comprehensive Report of Fire Warden Reviews Successful Year’s Work; Recommends 
Continuation of Agreement Between Association and Forest Service. 


KALISPELL, MonT., Feb. 17.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Montana Forestry Association was 
held here last Friday in the association offices and was 
called to order by President W. E. Wells. While the 
inclement weather affected the attendance, the majority 
of the large timber owners were present. 

C. B. Roberts, treasurer, reported a balance on hand 
of $483.43, and his report was verified by the auditing 
committee. 

Section 7 of Article 7 
read: 


of the by-laws was amended to 


Four members of the board of directors shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of general business, and the 
president shall be the chairman of the board of directors. 

Fire Warden A. E. Boorman’s report reviewed the 
activities of the association for 1912. It noted a gratify- 
ing increase in membership and the acreage covered by 
the members and improvement in the educational work 
which has been effective throughout the territory of the 
association. It referred to a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the association and the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and stated that the cooperative fire districts, known 
as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, cover an area of 964,160 acres, the 
area within the jurisdiction of the Northern Montana 
Forestry Association proper being 359,662 acres. The 
membership of the association was shown by Mr. Boor- 
man’s report to be 184, an increase of 100 members since 
the last preceding report and an acreage increase of 
165,692 acres. 

Indications were that the most hazardous tracts within 
the territory of the organization are under its control. 
The report reviewed the efficient work of patrolmen and 
stated that eight fires had occurred within the associa- 
tion’s cooperative district during 1912, four of which 
were handled and placed under control by the association 
and four by the Government. The total area burned was 
251 acres, 5,000 feet being damaged, of value $15, the 
cost of fighting the fires totaling $65.80. Of these fires 
one was caused by lightning, three by parties clearing 
land, one by locomotive sparks and the other three due to 
miscellaneous causes. The report expressed appreciation 
of the Great Northern Railway Co.’s cooperation and 
stated that an assessment of one-half cent an acre was 
levied against the members in 1912 on 359,662 acres, the 
amount secured being $1,798.31. 

The report referred to legislation formulated by the 
association and included a recommendation that the agree- 
ments between the association and the Forest Service 
in force during 1912 be continued for the present year. 

The following weve elected directors: 

G. W. Millett, Libby; D. B. Barber, Kalispell; W. E. 
Wells, Somers; M. Driscoll, Kalispell; A. E, Boorman, 
Kalispell; C. I. O’Neil, Eureka; John R. Toole, Bonner; 
Charles Jungberg, Helena, and C. B. March, Kalispell. 


Following’ the open meeting Directors W. E. Wells, 
D. B. Barber, M. Driscoll, C. B. March and A. E. Boor- 
man held a meeting and elected the following officers 
for the new year: 

President—W. E. Wells. 

Vice president—H. G. Miller. 

Treasurer---C, B. Roberts. 

Secretary—A. E. Boorman. 


A fire committee was appointed, consisting of C. A. 
Weil, D. B. Barber, C. I. O’Neil and W. E. Wells. 

C. B. Roberts, C. B. March and A. E. Boorman were 
appointed auditing committee, and the publicity com- 
mittee, consisting of A. E. Boorman, H. G. Miller and 
James Whilt, was continued for the new year. 

The forest fire bill referred to in the chief fire war- 
den’s report was discussed and the president was em- 
powered to confer with the State forester and the at- 
torney of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. to make such 
modification in the bill as might be deemed necessary, 
expense to be paid by the association, 


A Joint Meeting. 


A joint meeting of the executive committee of* the 
Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
the directors of the Northern Montana Forestry Asso- 
ciation was held on the 8th instant to arrange for com- 
bining the office work of the two organizations. The 
services of A. E. Boorman, secretary of the manufac- 
turers’ association, were tendered the Northern Montana 
Forestry Association as chief fire warden for the new 


year, and were formally accepted by the forestry asso- 
ciation. 


BPP PII III ION 


COLOR SYSTEM ON PIPING. 


A large Canadian firm uses the following color system 
upon its piping, blue prints with color keys being posted 
at suitable places: 

Live steam—All white. 


Steam to heaters, also exhaust pipes—Pipe white, flange 
lack. 


Return from heaters—Pipe white, flange red. 
Sprinkler lines—All red. 

Hose reel lines—Pipe red, flange white. 

Cold water lines—All black. 

Drinking water lines—Pipe black, flange white. 
Hot water lines—Pipe black, flange red. 
Sanitary drains—All green. 

Air lines—All yellow. 

Gas lines—Pipe yellow, flange black. 


On pipes having no flanges the couplings are colored as 


flanges. Small pipes have a 3-inch strip of flange color 
every 16 feet, 








TIMBER TALKS 





An Elucidation 


“Breddern! I’se gwine t’ tell 
yo how long ’ternity is. Ef lil 
sparrer’d take a drap o’ watah in 
his lil bill from de ’Lantic ocean 
an’ hop, a hop a day, all de way 
’cross ’Merica to de Pacific ocean 
and drap it in dat ah ocean and 
den turn hissef eround and hop, 
a hop a day, all de way back, an’ 
take ’nother drap o’ watah, an’ 
continner on in dat way til dat ah 
sparrer had cahied all de watah 
in de ’Lantic ocean to de P’ cific 
ocean, den it’d be on’l ahly 
mo’nin in ’ternity,” expiated the 
Rev. Dr. Johnsing. 

That is similar to the way some 
people sized up the timber supply of 
the United States. They thought the 
timber would last forever, that it 
would be early morning in eternity 
before our virgin timber resources 


were exhausted. They have had a sad 
awakening. 


A remnant only of the White Pine 
and hardwood timber is left; yellow 
pine has passed the peak of produc- 
tion. Values and uses of all kinds of 
timber are increasing steadily. 

Opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment in the south and west 
are now ripe. After five years of 
lassitude the timber market has 
become active. That means a big 
increase in values. Old top-of- 
the-market prices have become 
the ordinary valuation and the 
next two years will witness the 
establishment of new price 
records, 


Wise men buy at the begin- 
ning of a rise. The beginning 
is here. Are you wise? 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
CHICAGO, 1750 McCormick Building 
SEATTLE, 1009 White Building 
PORTLAND, 1104 Spalding Building 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L.POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


imber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 








Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 














WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 











NEW YORK 





BOSTON 











Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depesitary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 
WM. A. TILDEN, President 


J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 





NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. 


GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 


Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. 


Ass’t Cashier 
H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 











TAP-LINE PETITIONERS FILE REPLY. 





Directed Against Intervention of Santa Fe Interests—Alleged Monopolization of Trade 
by Intervenors. 





The Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co. and the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., by their counsel, H. M. 
Garwood and L. M. Walter, have filed a reply to the 
petition of intervention of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. in the tapline case. After admitting 
the status of the intervenors and that the milling 
industry located upon the lines of intervenors are 
competitors with the milling industry located upon 
the line of the petitioner, the Mansfield Railway & 
Transportation Co., and that the through rates on the 
carriage of lumber from industries located upon the 
lines of intervenors constitute what is known as the 
blanket system of rates, the reply denies that the 
rates for the carriage of lumber from points upon 
the lines of the Mansfield Railway & Transportation 
Co. are the blanket rate, and says that, on the contrary, 
the milling industries on that line such as the peti- 
tioner, the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., are compelled 
to pay the blanket rate from the junction point with 
the trunk lines plus the local charge of the Mansfield 
Railway & Transporation Co. from the mills to junc- 
tion points. The petitioners allege that, while the 
intervenors may compel their shippers to pay in full 
the published tariff rates on lumber and make no 
allowance or division of through rates to tap lines or 
milling industries, the intervenors desire to make con- 
cessions or arrangements whereby an undue preference 
is accorded many shippers from points upon their lines, 
as compared with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

The reply denies that an allowance of the joint rate 
by the Mansfield company will give the petitioners 
any undue advantage over milling industries located 
upon the lines of the intervenors or be any violation 
of the Interstate Commerce law. It further denies 
that such an allowance is, or will be, an allowance 
to the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., but that service per- 
formed by the railroad is transportation within the 
meaning of the act. It denies that any allowance to 
the petitioner, the Mansfield company, out of the joint 
rate in any way constitutes a device for payment of 
rebate to a shipper. 

Then the reply goes elaborately into the history of 
the alleged relations between the Santa Fe interests 
and John H. Kirby, of Texas, and his associates. It 
is claimed that about 1902 the Santa Fe purchased 
from John H. Kirby and associates the Gulf, Beau- 
mont & Kansas City and the Gulf, Beaumont & Great 


Northern, two short-line roads penetrating the most 
productive yellow pine territory in Texas; and that 
the railways made a contract with Kirby by which 
they agreed, so far as they lawfully could do so, to 
cancel all through rates on lumber with all of their 
railway connections, both trunk and _ short lines. 
Shortly thereafter Kirby and his associates, it is 
claimed, organized the Kirby Lumber Co. and the 
Houston Oil Co., and it is said that it appeared in the 
records in the so-called tap line case that Kirby and 
associates obtained control of about 900,000 acres of 
yellow pine timber. In the same evidence, it is 
claimed, it appeared that the lands of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. and of Kirby passed into the hands of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Kirby hold- 
ing an option to repurchase. It is stated that it was 
shown these lands were held for the railway company 
under the name of J. R. Chapman. 

It is said that it was also shown that the railway 
company acquired, through the instrumentality of 
Kirby, the Kountz lands, consisting of 187,000 acres 
of yellow pine. The entire holdings, it is claimed, 
of these interests comprise 1,087,000 acres, or about 
8,000,000,000 feet of timber, or one-eighth of the yel- 
low pine in Texas. 

lt is stated that the Kirby Lumber Co. operates 13 
mills, almost without exception upon the Santa Fe 
lines. It is claimed that the Southwestern Lumber 
Co., alleged to be a Santa Fe enterprise, sold the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co. 65,000 acres worth $3,000,000, the 
deferred payment to bear interest at only 4%4 per 
cent, whereas the current rate was 6 to 8 per cent. 
It is stated tht the acquisition of all these holdings 
cost approximately $8,000,000. 

It is claimed that the contract for the cancellation 
of through rates of other roads gave Kirby and his 
associates undue and unlawful advantage. A record 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Texas is also quoted, giving testi- 
mony which states that the cancellation of through 
rates with connecting lines would give the Kirby 
Lumber Co. an advantage of $1 a thousand above its 
competitors located on other lines. 

In closing, the reply alleges that the Santa Fe roads 
have instigated litigation for the purpose of monopo- 
lizing the transportation and trade in yellow pine lum- 
ber between points on its lines; and accordingly 
the original petitioners reiterate their original petition. 


OVERCHARGES ON MISROUTED FREIGHT. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Holds That Carrier Is Bound to Make Shipments 
via Shortest Route. 


A decision February 3 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the complaint of J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co. v. Mississippi Central Railroad Co. et al., establishes 
on even firmer ground and in a wider range of cases, the 
principle that the carrier is bound to make all shipments 
via the shortest route and at the lowest rate whether the 
shipper specifies the routing or not. 

In this case, which was submitted June 21, 1912, 
reparation was asked for freight overcharges on twelve 
ears of yellow pine lumber shipped from McCallum and 
Sumrall, Miss., local stations on the Mississippi Central 
Railroad; to St. Albans, Vt., thence reconsigned to 
Worcester and Fitchburg, Mass., and to Willimantic, 
Conn. The tariff under which these shipments moved 
prohibited routing by shippers. 

On the original bills of lading no routing was shown, 
and the shipper gave no indication of his intention or 
desire to reconsign. The initial carrier instead of rout- 
ing via Cincinnati to the Grand Trunk, which was the 
low rate route, delivered the cars to connecting lines so 
that they traveled via Bristol and Hagerstown, finally by 
various routes reaching New London, Conn., whence they 
were shipped north over the Central Vermont. 

The intention of the complainant was to have the cars 
reconsigned at St. Albans and accordingly reconsigning 
instructions were forwarded in ample time to the general 
freight agent of the Central Vermont at St. Albans. At 
the time shipment was made the Central Vermont had in 
effect a reconsigning tariff under which the shipments 
would have been forwarded to destination at the joint 
through rate from points of origin had they reached the 
Central Vermont from connecting lines north of St. 
Albans. As the cars reached that road from the south, 
however, back hauls were necessary to reach ultimate 
destinations, and local rates were accordingly assessed 
at St. Albans. 

At the time shipment was made New Orleans & North- 
eastern tariff I. C. C. 2579 named a joint rate from 
McCallum and Sumrall to Boston, Mass., of 37 cents a 
hundred pounds, applicable on two routes. : 

These tariffs made no provision for route beyond Cin- 
cinnati, Bristol or Potomac Yards, but an item in Sup- 
plement No. 4 to the tariff authorized application of 
rates named therein to eastern points, including Boston, 
to points taking the same rates as specified in various 
fast freight lines eastern bound guidebooks listed, which 
included National Despatch-Great Eastern Line No. 10, 
D. T. Lawrence’s I. C..C. No. 1. This issue bore on its 
title page the following: 


“Shippers’ and agents’ guide No. 10—giving rates and 
waybilling instructions in connection with eastbound 
traffic routed all-rail or across Lake Michigan) from 
Western States points to points in New England and the 
State of New York as named herein, via Grand Trunk 
Railway System, Toronto, Ont., and connections east and 
south of Montreal, Quebec,”’ 


designated St. Albans, Vt., Worcester and Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Willimantic, Conn., as Boston rate points, 
indicating that traffic should be waybilled to these points 
with no other provision for routing than as shown on the 
title page; that is, via Grand Trunk System, Toronto, 
Ont. St. Albans is not named in the tariff 2579 and con- 
sequently no routing to that point is named therein. The 
guidebook names St. Albans and consequently names such 
lines beyond the initial carriers as must be followed in 
reaching that point. 

The complainant contended that under provisions of 
these various publications the shipments should have 
been forwarded via the Cincinnati gateway for delivery 
to the Grand Trunk and that failure of the carriers to 
forward in that way caused the charging of a higher rate 
than 37 cents, together with additional charges for local 
movement from St. Albans. 

Defendants denied that the rate of 37 cents was ap- 
plicable via Bristol and Hagerstown, claiming that car- 
riers operating coastwise from southern territory east 
have adopted a ‘‘trunk line adjustment’’ irrespective 
of any specifications in eastern bound guidebooks, and 
that the routing via the Grand Trunk was not binding, 
since the New Orleans & Northeastern tariff in naming 
the Boston rates offered the choice of different routes 
in connection with that rate. ‘‘In other words,’’ the 
commisison’s report says, ‘‘the theory is advanced that 
the adoption of the guidebook as an essential part of the 
initial tariff had no other effect than to read into the 
initial tariff the names of the points entitled to the 
basing-point rates, and that routing or other provisions 
of the guidebook were immaterial. This theory, we 
think, is untenable.’’ 

The commission goes on to say that inasmuch as the 
initial tariff made no restriction as to the routes over 
which the rates applied beyond the Ohio River or eastern 
gateways, had there been a practicable route beyond 
Bristol and the Potomac Yards which would have taken 
traffic to the Grand Trunk System for transportation via 
Toronto, it would undoubtedly have afforded the choice 
of either the Cincinnati, Bristol or Potomac Yards routes 
in connection with routing beyond as indicated by the 
guidebook. As a matter of fact, however, the only prac- 
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tieable route to give the Grand Trunk a haul via Toronto 
was via Cincinnati. Continuing, the commission said: 


To place any other construction on the tariffs would 
be to assent to the doctine that in the adoption of a 
guidebook or other auxiliary to a main tariff routing, 
waybilling, terminal and transit rules and other re- 
strictive, expansive or modifying regulations may be 
ignored, and to do violence to the well-established prin- 
ciple that a tariff rate or rule can not be divorced from 
any of its governing conditions or limitations except by 
clear and specific tariff provisions therefor. 


Accordingly, the commission holds that upon the facts 


of record the defendant, New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad, negligently routed the shipments via a route 
other than the cheapest available and so deprived com- 
plainant of the privilege of reconsignment at the joint 
through rate of 37 cents to Worcester, Fitchburg and 
Willimantic. Reparation is allowed for $1,216.05, with 
interest from April 6, 1910, and an order was issued 
against all defendants "who participated in the transpor- 
tation, but with the proviso that ‘‘ All reasonable charges 
directly due to the misrouting on the part of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern must be borne by that line 
alone.’’ 





WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
; [By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—A disagreement has 
developed between the Government and some of the 
defendants in the antitrust suit against the Eastern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association over the terms of 
the decree recently handed down by the Federal Court 
of New York. On the other hand a large number of the 
defendants assent to the decree. The differences will 
be thrashed out in New York before Judges Lacomb, 
Noyes, Coxe and Ward. The decree among other things 
enjoins the distribution of the so-called official report 
which the Government charges is a blacklist of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers dealing directly with con- 
summers. 


Forestry Situation. 


Sen. Borah, of Idaho, is greatly exercised about the 
condition of the forest reserves and the way they are 
being administered. In a speech delivered in the Senate 
a few days ago, when he was discussing the Connecticut 
River dam bill, he took occasion to deal with the forest 
situation. 

Sen. Borah intimated very broadly that if the con- 
ditions of which he complains—namely, the going to 
waste of a large quantity of growing timber—is not soon 
remedied there will come a persistent demand that the 
Government shall operate its own sawmills, and that he 
might be the one to start the proceedings in Congress. 

Concerning the forestry situation Sen. Borah said: 


Mr. President, we have an immense forest reserve 
in this country. When you come to measure it by the 
size of the old countries, it seems tremendous indeed. 
According to the report of the Forestry Bureau, filed this 
year, we have about 190,000,000 acres of forest reserves; 
that is, land which is in the forest reserves. The larger 
portion of this land has timber upon it. On page 33 of 
this report the forester says: 

“The national forests contain nearly 600,000,000,000 feet 
of merchantable timber. Nearly 350,000,000,000 feet are 
ripe for the ax and deteriorating in value very rapidly on 
acres swept by fire yet gradually on areas where the forest 
is mature and the trees are slowly yielding to decay.” 

Nearly 350,000,000,000 feet of lumber, ripe and ready 
for the ax; and yet, under our present system you can 
not purchase that ripe, ready to fall, and rotting timber 
any cheaper from the Government of the United 
States by reason of the fact that it is in a reserve than 
if it were owned and controlled by private companies, 
of whose prices the Government is complaining. The 
man of limited means or the man who desires to build a 
home can receive no possible benefit from the fact that 
the forest reserves have 350,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
that ought to be out of them, and which it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the forest reserves if it were 
out of them. 

Why, Mr. President, it would be far better for the 
reserve if private individuals were invited to go in there 
and take out the ripe timber free of charge than to leave 
it there in its present condition. 

I want to say, in passing, that I do not think the chief 
forester should bear the entire brunt of this situation. 
I realize the fact that in all probability, under the present 
laws and the present conditions, it would be very diffi- 
cult for him to administer the law in a different way. 
But here are the facts stated by the chief forester; and 
they present to the Congress a condition with which the 
Congress must deal, or else, as I say, this forest reserve 
policy will break down of its own weight, because it is 
benefiting no one. In addition to that, it is very expen- 
sive, costing the Government from $5,000,000 to $5,500,- 
000 per annum. 

We do not desire to throw these timberlands out of the 
reserves. So far as the West is concerned there is no 
considerable sentiment in favor of that course. Neither 
is there any considerable sentiment, so far as I know, 
at the present time and under present conditions, in favor 
of turning these timberlands over ” the State. But one 
of those two things will in the end happen if the national 
Government can not get that 350,000,000, 000 feet of ripe 
Lage into the hands of the consumers of this country. 

e may have approached the proposition in such a way 
that nothing less than the Government operating its own 
sawmills and selling the lumber will do that, but it will 
have to be done in some way. If the department feels it 
can not werk out a plan as the law is at present, then 

— a report to that effect Congress must work out a 

an which will permit the people to have this timber, 
which is now ripe for the ax and will soon fall and rot. 


Fight Against Gypsy Moth. 


‘ New tactics will be employed in the struggle against 
the gypsy moth, which during the last year has wrought 
so much havoc in the trees of New England. These new 
tactics are described by W. F. Fiske, an expert of the 
Department of Agriculture, as being extremely simple 
and effective. Described in his own words they are as 
follows: 


In a large pes of the area at present infested by the 
gypsy moth the solution is almost absurdly simple. This 
is the natural home of the white pine, one of the most 
valuable timber trees to be found in the whole temperate 
zone. The pine reproduces freely if given half a chance, 
but there are thousands of acres in the aggregate in which 
the natural reproduction of white pine is being retarded, 
even destroyed, through the mere circumstance that the 
oak chanced to secure a running start by sprouting when 
the land was last cut over. A German forester who would 
permit such conditions to prevail would be considered 
opelessly, even criminally, insane. 


The program that is to be mapped out is to eliminate 
the oak whenever it is found mixed with pine so as to 


afford the pine opportunity to take possession of the 
ground. The method of accomplishing this depends upon 
the individual characteristic of any particular wood lot, 
and furthermore it is a problem in applied forestry and 
it is for the forester and not for the entomologist to 
solve. 

It appears from statements given out by the Forest 
Service that in spite of all efforts to control it the 
gypsy moth has spread from eastern Massachusetts, 
where it was first found, and is now widely distributed 
over Maine, New Hampshire and is even found 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Berkshires in 
western Massachusetts. So serious are the depredations 
committed by this pestiferous insect that approximately 
$1,000,000 is spent annually in New England by the 
Federal and State Governments in attempting to control 
and prevent its further spread. 

Up to the present time the chief measures used in 
fighting the moth have been the introduction of para- 
sites and diseases, and spraying egg clusters and burning 
the underbrush in infested localities. While these meas- 
ures have been more or less effective in the case of indi- 
vidual trees, they are too expensive and can not be relied 
upon in woodland country. 

Further experiments were made, succeeded by observa- 
tions of employees of the Bureau of Entomology and the 
Massachusetts State forester’s office. Then under the 
direction of A. F. Burgess, of the Bureau of Entomology, 
a series of investigations was inaugurated in order to 
obtain exact information on the subject. The object was 
to find out what happened when caterpillars were con- 
fined to certain sorts of food indoors and what took 
place following invasion of different types of forest out 
doors. 

The cooperation of the Forest Service with the State 
authorities has been secured thoroughly to test the pro- 
posed methods of control. During the coming season it 
is planned to establish a number of permanent sample 
plots which will be treated in different ways to deter- 
mine which is best suited to bring the gypsy moth under 
control. The campaign just renewed, it is pointed out, 
is of a-critical nature, since the westward march of the 
moth is slowly but surely proceeding aq if along pre- 
destined lines. If the efforts of the Forestry Bureau, 
in addition to the means already adopted, can not stop 
it, nothing can. 


To Visit Coast Cities. 


Instead of holding its midsummer meeting in any one 
city the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America will visit in a body Pacific coast cities, both for 
the purpose of studying business opportunities and to 
stimulate interest in the national commercial organiza- 
tion. This program was decided upon at a meeting of 
the board of directors in this city last week. The trip 
will last three weeks. 

The directors also extended cooperation to the Southern 
Commercial Congress in its organization of a commission 
to study abroad the systems of rural credit. 





WILL GOVERNMENT’S POWER TO BRING 
INDICTMENTS BE LIMITED? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States will be asked to pass on the question 
of whether the Department of Justice may procure an 
indictment for violation of the Sherman antitrust law 
and the interstate commerce law, regardless of whether 
any prior action has been taken in the matter by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The issue is raised in 
an appeal by the Government from the Federal court of 
the District of Alaska, in a case brought against the 
Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. and the 
Pacific Steamship Co., Alaska Steamship Co., Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. and others. In a brief filed by 
William M. Bullitt, solicitor general of the United 
States, the argument is made that the United States may 
indict for violations of the Sherman antitrust law regard- 
less of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that the 
Government may indict for unjust discrimination where 
there is a violation of the interstate commerce law even if 
the commission has taken no action or made no orders 
in regard to the acts complained of. 

The solicitor general states that these questions are 
new and of great importance for the enforcement of the 
two statutes, and declares that it would be a remarkable 
situation if the power of the Government to indict were 
limited to the necessity of first having the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decide that the alleged acts were 
unlawful. ‘‘If the commission decides the acts are 
proper,’’ says Solicitor Bullitt’s brief, ‘‘then the United 
States can not indict, for it would be an idle thing to 
require a finding as a condition precedent to an indict- 
ment if it could then indict in defiance of such adverse 
finding.’’ 
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Timber Loans 





We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
a First National Bank Buildmg, CHICAGO. 
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THIS HOUSE MAKES AN EXCLUSIVE y 
SPECIALTY OF 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
BANKERS 


Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., « 


6 : 
Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Y our W orking Capital 





CHICAGO 


WELLS GILBERT—Western Representative 
405 Concord Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Please take notice that we purchase 
outright tim’ er bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865 ) 


| 105 S. La Salle St. Chicago, ML | 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








We inbite correspondence with 
Lumbermen wanting Loans on 
Timber Lands. 


C. H. MOORE & CoO. 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


imber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


wittus $35000,00 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 


Bond Department, 





Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 





LUMBER TRADE OF LONDON. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

LONDON, ENG., Feb. 12.—The general trade of the country 
is improving, although the building industry, which is the 
chief timber’ consumer, remains inactive. In spite of this 
merchants are experiencing a good demand for nearly all 
classes of wood. As regaras the future, opinion in financial 
circles is favorable to the continuance of the boom in general 
trade, A leading authority, in commenting in a _ recent 
paper on the situation, declared that “the British people can 
look forward with confidence to a continuance of prosperity 
und consuming power in proportion to population far greater 
than they have yet enjoyed.’ 

Stocks are generally within a reasonable compass and the 
position of the stockholder here is not an unenviable one. 
‘he extraordinary price which is demanded for pitch pine 
has checked consumption in this direction, and the same re- 
mark applies, although in a lesser degree, to American hard- 
woods and mahogany, but users of the former are now be- 
ginning to realize that the boom in prices has come to stay 
and they have got tO make the best of it. On the whole 
the timber trade is in a more healthy condition than it has 
been for some time. 


Dock Stocks. 
The position on February 1 was as follows: 


1913 ae. 1912 pes. 
1, 095,839 


Fir deals 
Fir battens 








SEE ORO. oi. sands ny mises we ow aoe ee ee 5,6 3, 055 Hi 
IS aan Aer ee te? Rear iwy em Suan 5,553,737 8205-090 
Se Ge shh chs echt ne ccee ben keine bade nee e 496,650 457,147 
Pn <vscck we Paicahics eb shone aweae ae kes 538,353 603,102 
Pare DANS GOGIS. . on sics ou ccaaswesaieceys 13,772 





A ee Cee Fee ee er ee 15,673,974 

The dock stock has been still further reduced during 
February, and is now well under the figure at the corre- 
sponding date of 1912. The chief point of note is the small 
stock ot floorings, which is lower than for the last six years, 
but as the consumption is considerably under the normal 
the holding is ample. The stock of pine and spruce is also 
much below the average, but as the consumption is less than 
half what it was in January, 1911, there is no fear of a 
shortage. The small import of pitch pine deals has brought 
these goods down to the lowest figure on record, and the 
dock stock at present rate of consumption is sufficient for 
less than three months. 

Pitch Pine. 


The latest sales from the Gulf to the United Kingdom 
have been on the basis of $39 a thousand feet for wood of 
30-foot length, average width 6 inches to 10 inches, at $30 

$32. For certain ports, however, as much as $40 a 
and feet has been obtained. Much speculating has re- 
cently been going on on the Continent and some large un- 
sold consignments have recently been landed at Rotterdam 
and Antwerp. ‘To these ports the current rate for 30-foot 
lengths is $34 a thousand feet. Some of the better class 
shipments have been resold to United Kingdom ports, the 
extra freight showing a heavy loss to shippers. The future 
of the market large depends upon freight rates and the 
report is that much tonnage has recently been chartered at 
$15.40 to $16 a thousand feet to United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports of discharge, and to the Mediterranean at 
$18.20 to $19.40. At present there seems little chance of 
rates falling, as South America is in the market for con- 
siderable quantities at increased f. 0. b. prices. Stocks gen- 
erally are short at all the chief United Kingdom ports but 
the high prices ruling restrict business to a minimum. 
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Mahogany. 
The arrivals during January have been quite small, viz.: 


213 logs Costa Rican, 127 logs Cuban, 202 logs Tabasco, 
and 705 logs African, total 1,247 logs, all of which come 
to a good market. The bulk of the sales have consisted 
of Honduran wood of which 588,000 feet was placed at 
prices ranging from 11 cents to 43 cents and averaging just 
over 16 cents a super foot, which shows a slight advance 
on previous sales. <A capital average price, viz.: 1244 cents 
a foot, was obtained for the 34,000 feet of Costa Rican wood 
from Punta Arenas. The sales of Cuban wood amount to 
143,000 feet, the bulk of which (130,000 feet) consisted of 
the parcel per “Kosmos” from Santa Cruz which was held 
over from last year. Keen competition ensued and for the 
better class wood improved prices were realized, an_ average 
of 11 cents a foot being obtained for the parcel. The sales 
of African consist of 370,000 feet, the Grand Bassam wood 
being chiefly competed for. The first hand stock consists of 
5.500 logs (of which 4,089 are Cuban wood) and the out- 
look for all varieties, except Cuban, particularly Honduran, 
Tabasco and Nicaraguan, is excellent, and fresh supplies if 
directed here would be sure to fetch good prices. 








American Hardwood. 

The improved demand still continues and in several casi 
higher prices have been obtained. Whitewood (poplar) j 
the only exception, as on account of the high PS aske: 
by shipper: rs substitutes such as New Zealand Kauri pin 
and lower grades of Russian three-ply wood have, to a larg 
extent, taken the place of the American product, the d 
mand for which is never likely to be so good as it was 
few years back. 

In walnut there is a good demand for firsts and second 
inch boards being worth $115 to $120 a thousand fee; 
There is also a better market for the lower grades, inc! 
selects being worth $72.50 to $75, No. 1 commons $67.5: 
and No. 2 commons $42.50 to $45 a thousand feet. 

In quartered oak the demand is poor on account of th 
high prices. Inch firsts and seconds are selling at $87.50 
and No. 1 commons at $55 to $57.50. Plain oak plank 
continue in strong demand. Three- to 4-inch of good speci 
fication can command $47.50 to $50, while graded lumber 
(inch boards) are worth $62.50 to $65 for firsts and sec 
onds; No. 1 commons, if of mild texture, $47.50 to $50, 
and No. 2 commons, $35 a thousand feet, with a_ brisk 
demand all round, 

In whitewood (poplar) lumber the weak spot is pane! 
stock of which large shipments have recently been received 
here, while the lower grades are in poor demand. Prices a 
thousand feet are as follow Panel stock, 1 by 18 inches 
and up, $72.50 to $75; fir and seconds, $70; clear saps, 

.50; No. 1 commons, $42.50 to $45, and No. 2 commons, 
$27. ‘50, all inch wood planed to %-inch. 

There is a good demand for white ash logs in the round, 
and wood of good specification, 10 inches and up in diam 
eter is worth $45 to $47.50 a thousand feet upon Hoppus 
string measure tape under bark. For hickory logs 12 inches 
and up in diameter upon the same measurement $50 can be 
obtained. In both cases, however, the wood should be of 
this winter's felling. 


















WORK HARNESS FOR LOGGING AND LUMBERING. 
The severe service to which logging and lumbering 
harness is subjected demands that quality rather than 
3 price shall be the first 
consideration in the 
purchase of this equip- 
ment. Realizing the 
quality of workmanship 
and material required 
for lumbermen’s harness 
the Voss-Barbee Mfg. 
Co., of Little Rock, Ark., 
has specialized in the 
manufacture of logging 
harness ,and ‘‘ Peerless’ 
lumbermen’s horse 
collars. 

.The company has the 
greatest confidence in its product, guaranteeing that 
it is hand sewed and that the filling of the collars 
is 3343 per cent wool, all stock going into the collars 
being carefully selected. The company feports, also, 
that its harnesses and collars have been in use among 
the leading lumbermen and loggers for a number of 
years. The collars and harnesses are made in all sizes 
and for all classes of work stock.—[ Advertisement. ] 

ee ee ee ed 
LARGE SALES OF SILO PLANS. 

The Common Sense Silo Plan Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., with a view of showing the retail lumbermen 
the opportunities that the handling of Common Sense 
Silo Plans affords for the sale of material, has pub- 
lished a list of retailers that are handling these plans, 
together with the number of sales each has made. 
Most of these reports contain descriptions of the silos 
for which material was sold, together with the senti- 
ments of the retailer handling the plans as to the 
prospects for business.—[ Advertisement. | 






















Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


CUT OVER PINE LANDS 
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TIMBER | 
1 1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. Californian, Oregen, Washing- 
i LOS ANGELES, CAL. ton and British Columbia. 








Write for our new 


CANADA LAND ° 32 page booklet 


containing maps and over 60 photographs regarding 
our lands in East Central Saskatchewan. 


It’s Free — Write for it today. 
THE WALCH LAND -CO., Winnipeg, Canada. 




















LUMBER SHED _ wd meee book. pom 
CONSTRUCTION ot lum er snec pians, views, Ss eda 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





SANDING NARROW 


In some lines of woodworking the sanding of narrow 
and short stock in an economical and satisfactory 
manner presents a problem of considerable  difti- 
culty. To meet the de- 
mand for a machine to 
sand short and narrow 
stock the Berlin Ma- 
chine Works of Beloit, 
Wis., has produced the 
Berlin Endless Bed type 
of sander. The efficiency 
of this type of machine 
is due to the fact that 
the entire width of the 
bed may be filled with 
stock going through the 
machine, and there may 
be as much as \& inch 
difference in the thick- 
nesses of the various 
pieces without interfer- 
ing with the progress of 
any piece through the 
machine. Variations in 
the thickness are taken 
care of in this machine 
by the resilient rubber 
bed which may be kept 
full of stock as short 
as three inches. 

The facts that the bed 
is slightly yielding and 
that there are no feed 
er pressure rolls explain 
in part why the output 
of the endless’ bed 
sander is very much 
greater than an ordinary 
roll feed sander. The 


AND SHORT STOCK. 


accompanying illustration shows the Berlin No. 431 end- 
less bed sander with the entire bed full of stock.—[ Ad- 
vertisement. | 








BERLIN “ENDLESS BED” SANDER WITH BED FULL OF SHORT STOCK. 
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IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Continued Rainfall Enforces Curtailed Operations 
Throughout Yellow Pine Territory—Railroads Ac- 
tively in Market for Construction Material. 
Houston, TEx., Feb. 17.—The last week has, without 

doubt, been the most quiet in lumber circles in Houston 
in a year. A number of manufacturers spent several 
days in New Orleans in attendance upon the sessions of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and all have 
expressed themselves as much pleased with the results of 
the New Orleans meeting. Fewer buyers have been here 
than for several weeks and, altogether, there has been a 
marked lull in activities about the lumber offices. 
Wherever two or more lumbermen have gotten together, 
though, the principal topic of conversation has been the 
continued rainfall throughout the entire yellow pine 
manufacturing territory that is making mill operation 
exceedingly difficult; some can not operate at all and 
many ean operate only at half capacity. During the 
week tremendous rains were reported from Leesville, La., 
and were general all through the Louisiana yellow pine 
territory. At Woodville, in east Texas, was reported the 
heaviest rain in that section in 10 years. At Fuqua, 
another point in the east Texas lumber district, unusually 
heavy rains were reported. These rains have made log- 
ging operations practically impossible and a number of 
the mills in Louisiana and Texas have been compelled 
to shut down. Others that operated succeeded in turning 
out only about 40 to 50 per cent of normal output. This 
wholesale enforced curtailment of production can have 
but one result—to make the price of lumber of necessity 
higher than it has ever been, and lumbermen generally 
believe that prices will rule unusually high all the year. 
The rains have been pretty general over the consuming 
territory as well. Salesmen have reported to home oflices 
that the rains have made country roads almost impassable 
so that farmers who were engaged in or who contem- 
plated making extensive improvements could not drive 
to the towns for their supplies of building material. 
This has made business somewhat dull in the interior, a 
condition reflected in the sales offices by the falling off 
in orders. This does not by any means indicate a falling 
off in the demand; on the contrary, there is a big demand 
for lumber and every indication is of a steady growth 
in demand until well into the summer. While the country 
trade has been held back by the rains and continued in- 
element weather there has been a steady local demand in 
the towns and cities. At some sales offices this week a 
strong demand for boards, one-inch stuff and uppers 
was reported, but dimension was showing some weakness. 
Drop siding has been lagging a bit also, but none of the 
manufacturers are at all worried over the situation, as 
stocks generally are so low and prospects for full pro- 
duction so remote that there can be no possibility of an 
overstocked market for many months. Thomas R. 
Spencer, general manager of the McMurray Lumber 
Co., which operates a line of yards in Texas, spent the 
greater part of last week on a tour of the yards, inspect- 
ing stocks and sizing up the situation. Where weather 
conditions were not too unfavorable, he found the yards 
doing a satisfactory business and was very much gratified 
with the outlook for a big trade which he found at every 
place visited. Mr. Spencer is optimistic as to the future 
and looks for a heavy movement of lumber in all sections 
of the State. 


Expected Heavy Demand From Mexico. 

Lumber manufacturers have been intensely interested 
in the developments in connection with the bitter strug- 
gle that has been waged in the City of Mexico during the 
last week, for it is believed this is the final contest that 
will result in an end to the war and the beginning of a 
reconstruction period in the Republic of Mexico which 
will develop a tremendous demand for lumber and build- 
ing materials of all kinds. The National Lines of Mexico 
have been heavy buyers of yellow pine for several months, 
but the wholesale destruction of tracks and equipment 
along the route of these lines by the revolutionists re- 
cently is going to make necessary still heavier purchases 
for the repairs and improvements that will be required. 
Through Purchasing Agent Henry Mell, the National 
Lines of Mexico has recently contracted in this terri- 
tory for 250,000 ties and large quantities of bridge 
material. Texas railroads are in the market, also, for 
large schedules of material and there will be no dearth 
of sawing orders at any of the mills for some time. The 
Stone & Webster syndicate has been a recent large buyer 
of yellow pine also, for various interurban and street 
railway lines that are under construction or planned for 
early building. A comprehensive program of traction line 
construction is planned in Louisiana, Lafayette being 
the center from which several interurban lines will radi- 
ate, and for which the people in various parishes are 
voting susidies. 

While eastern buyers in this market have been fewer 
during the week than at any other time since the open- 
ing of the new year, some large schedules of coastwise 
material have been placed and the demand for this class 
of material is as strong as ever, with almost certain in- 
dications of a very large increase in the near future. 

There has been a lull in buying for the export market, 
export shippers having supplied their urgent needs and 
for the time being enjoying a breathing spell. Manu- 
facturers are well loaded up with export sawing for 
three to four months ahead, though, so they are not sorry 
to see a little let-up in the strenuous demand they have 
had to accommodate for some time. 

Hewn tie and piling contractors are having their trou- 
bles, as well as are the lumber manufacturers, by reason 


of the continued rains. In fact, it is much worse on 
them, for they are compelled to handle all of their ma- 
terial by teams and in the present condition of the ground 
throughout the yellow pine district it is almost impossi- 
ble to make any progress and contractors are working 
teams and men at a heavy expense, with nothing being 
accomplished. The work of rebuilding the telephone lines 
between Houston and Galveston has recently been inau- 


gurated, every pole on the line to be replaced with 
creosoted pine poles. 


A. B. Jones, a prominent lumberman of Birmingham, Ala., 
was in Houston recently, after having spent several days 
in the east Texas pine forests investigating timber condi- 
tions. He said that a large portion of the lumber used 
in States east of the Mississippi is now being supplied from 
Texas and other States west of the river, and he is of the 
opinion that in a few years they may have to go to Mexico 
for their timber supply. . 

Hans Christian Hein, of Hamburg, representing Landby 
& Schues, who maintain offices in Hamburg, Bremen and 
Dusseldorf, Germany, visited Houston last week and inter- 
viewed lumber manufacturers. Mr. Hein was placing some 
nice yellow pine schedules on this trip. : 

Charles 8. Keith, president and general manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., was in Houston this week, ac- 
companied by I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment. ‘This is the first visit Mr. Keith has paid to Hous- 
ton headquarters of the company in some time. 

Rogers Young, of J. R. Young & Co., of Kansas City, 
was a Houston visitor this week, meeting here Harold Wood- 


head, assistant manager of the company, who has been 
spending several weeks in this territory interesting the 
lumber manufacturers in their line of insurance. Mr. 


Woodhead recently forsook the lumber business to devote his 
energies to insurance. He was formerly sales manager for 
the South Texas Lumber Co. 


A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 17.—As a whole lumber manu- 
facturers are well satisfied with conditions, the demand 
in all branches being sufficient to make the trade inter- 
esting, and the market shows increasing strength. The 
general tendency is upward. Inquiries from the railroads 
are promising and the export trade remains firm. 

The Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., held its 
annual meeting here last week and the old board was 
reelected, a vote of thanks being extended to the officers 
and directors for the splendid showing made during the 
year. 

The Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig, held its 
annual meeting recently at Orange and reelected its 
officers. 








FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 

AustIN, TEXx., Feb. 17.—During January building per- 
mits totalling $2,225,196 in value were issued in the nine 
principal cities of Texas as compared with $1,657,355 for 
the same month of 1912. The record of each city for last 
month is as follows: 

Galveston, $668,789; Dallas, 
306; Fort Worth, $231,278: Waco, $173 
st be aS ; El Paso, $112,865; Austin, $ 
po, -1U. 

All of these cities with the exception of Dallas, Hous- 
ton and San Antonio show good gains over January a 
year ago. The increase made by Galveston was very 
notable, as in January, 1912, the total value of the per- 
mits issued there was only $36,350. Building activity 
in not only these larger cities but in many of the smaller 
towns of the State is keeping up the same lively pace 
it set last month and the record for February promises 
to be much better than the same month a year ago. 


$417,750; Houston, $388,- 
02; San Antonio, 
3,520; Beaumont, 











HEAVY LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

Texas City, Tex., Feb. 17.—An extraordinary move- 
ment of lumber through Texas City and Galveston has 
been going on during the last several weeks. This move- 
ment is particularly heavy on coastwise steamers. Re- 
ports from Galveston are that the Mallory and Morgan 
lines are sending out on every steamer practically all the 
lumber they can take care of along with their other busi- 
ness. This is also true of the steamers of the Texas City 
Steamship Co. This is indicated by the fact that there 
has not been a single Texas City line steamer to go to 
another coastwise port this season to find cargo for the 
return voyage to northern ports. Advices are that so far 
this season Texas City steamship line steamers have 
carried approximately 17,000,000 feet of lumber to north 
Atlantic ports, and there is now in sight about 16,000,- 
000 feet. The movement of lumber to Mexico also has 
been large, as is indicated by the manifests of the 
steamers of the Wolvin line. In addition to Galveston 
and Texas City, Port Bolivar, Sabine and Port Arthur 
have been receiving large quantities of lumber for move- 
ment to north Atlantic and Mexican ports. Another 
feature of the year’s lumber movement has been ship- 
ments to Panama. The first of these shipments was 
aboard the steamship Belvernon, which cleared January 
29 with 269,000 feet. The steamer Harry T. Inge also 
took lumber to Panama, the consignment being approxi- 
mately 500,000 feet. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18.—Springlike weather the 
last few days has had an enlivening effect upon the lum- 
ber market, which had begun to droop somewhat. The 
market; with the exception of shingles, shows more 
strength now than it did 10 days ago and dealers are 
optimistic. Reports from those who have visited country 
yards say that prospects there are excellent and that 
building is to be pushed early this spring. Yard stocks 
generally appear to be in fair shape, as many dealers 
bought quietly in January, but there is not enough stock 
in the yards to take care of a good spring business, and 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


263,000,000 Feet 


LOCATION AND AREA.—Kaniksu National Forest, 


Idaho-Washington. Three units: (1) about 5,000 
acres in the Lower West Branch of Priest River 
(2) about 11,000 acres in Moore’s Creek and the 
Upper West Branch of Priest River; (3) about 2,240 


acres on the Main Priest River. 
AMOUNT AND KINDS.—66,200 M feet B. M., ay 
proximately 57 per cent white pine, and 55,000 cedar 


poles; (2) 145,800 M feet B. M., approximately 55 
per cent white pine, and 110,000 cedar poles; (3) 
32,100 M feet B. M., approximately 51 per cent white 


pine, and 15,500 cedar poles. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates considered for 
saw timber per M: (1) white pine $5, yellow pine $2, 
Engelmann spruce and dead white pine $1, other 
species 50 cents; (2) same except white pine $3; 
(3) same except white pine $5; (1) and (2) com- 
bined, same except white pine $4; (2) and (3) com- 
bined, same except white pine $3.50. Lowest 
accepted for cedar poles on (1) and (2) 
separately: 25’6” 10 cents, 25’7” 15 cents, 
cents, 30’7” 25 cents, 35’7” 45 cents, 35'S” 65 cents, 
40’7” 65 cents, 40’8” 85 cents, 45’'8” 90 cents, 50'S” 
95 cents, 55’8” $1.10, 60’8” $1.20, 65’8” $1.30, 70’8” 
$1.45; on (3) and on (1) and (2) if purchased jointly: 
25’6” 15 25/7” 15 cents, 30’6” 30 cents, 30’7 
40 cents, 70 cents, 35’8” $1, 40’7” $1, 40'S” 
$1.25, 45’8” $1.40. 50’8” $1.60, 55’8” $1.80, 60'S” 
$2, 65’8” $2.15, 70’8” $2.30; separate pole rates for 
(2) and (3) to govern if purchased jointly. Lowest 
rates all units for cedar piling 1%4 cents per linear 
foot, shingle bolts 50 cents per cord, posts 10 cents 
per hundred. Rates to be readjusted by the Forester 
on May 1, 1917 and 1920. 

DEPOSIT.—With bid $10,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. The 
entire amount may be forfeited if bid is accepted and 
contract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, Mont., up 
to and including April 1, 1913, for any unit or any 
combination of units or for any portion of any unit. 
With each bid should be submitted a statement of the 
proposed means of logging and development, which 
will be considered in awarding the timber. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Mont., or the Forest Supervisor, Newport, Wash. 

A report on this and other areas may also be had 
by addressing the 


FOREST SERVICE, 





Federal Bidg., Chicago, Hil. 











H. M. Spain y 
SOUTHERN \ 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. [ 


Timberlands—For Sale 


The owners of a few good tracts have placed their 
properties in our hands. We have some stumpage 
and some fee lands in southern, northem and west- 
ern states, and in Canada and Labrador. 


L VITALE & ROTHERY, 
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Forest Engineers. 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 


‘California Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg., 








San Francisco, Cal. 














Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 88. 
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Ferry-BakerLumberCo. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO 


ERETT, w 





Fir and Cedar Lumber Products 
Specialists 
in 
Quick Shipments 








General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, - 
1029 LumberExchange. - 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 
























Fir and Cedar Lakes / 
PARKER-BELL eS > 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Pradential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








indications are for a good business with the yards in the 
next few months. 

The brisk railway business of the last few weeks has 
added materially to the strength of the market and at 
the same time has been a most encouraging straw to 
show what prospects are. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
for instance, has an inquiry out for 4,000,000 feet and 
the St. Louis & San Francisco and Rock Island also are 
looking for stock, it is said. 

B. 8S. Deatherage, assistant secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, who is just back from 
a trip through central Missouri, reports conditions there 
most promising for a good year in the lumber business. 
Last year’s crops were good and farmers have done com- 
paratively little of the building they planned to do with 
the revenue from their fields. There is much figuring 
with the yards for good orders to be placed as soon as the 
spring opens. 

The building of the trolley line across the Missouri 
River north into Clay County will mean rapid growth for 
several towns in that territory. Harlem, which is just 
across the river, already is showing the effects of the new 
line. Frank White, of the Grandview Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kans., has established a yard there in order to 
be in on the ground floor. D. M. Todd, formerly city 
salesman for the Crescent Lumber Co., is manager of the 
new yard. 

Kansas City building permits are taking a spurt with 
the coming of balmy weather and the forecast for a big 
building year in this city appears to have been well 
founded. Builders are putting up more houses than 
usual and the quality is better also. High-grade finish 
and sash and doors are going to be in unusually good 
demand this season. 


FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 17.—While the mills continue to 
operate on regular schedule six days in the week, a 
curtailment of production is in sight unless weather 
conditions change. Woodsmen have resorted to the ex- 
tensive use of oxen in dragging logs out within reach of 
the skidders, because of the wet weather. When condi- 
tions become too severe for the oxen to be used logging 
will have to be suspended. 

The stocks on the yards are not accumulating in the 
least, although the demand on some items is not as 
strong as it was 30 days ago, on account of a general 
suspension of building operations. Assortments are as 
badly broken as ever. The export trade is being carried 
on more satisfactorily than in the past because of the 
improvement in steamer room. 


The Miller-Link Lumber Co.’s logging plant at Bunker- 
hill was put out of commission for a few days as a result 
of the high water. The mill at Orange was supplied with 
logs floated down the Sabine River from points above the 
city while the log supply was cut off at Bunkerhill. 








IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 























Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5. wy postpaid. 


Lectures on Sylviculture, - - 


Forest Mensuration. - ._ = Z 16 a 
Forest Finance, - - - - -55 ce 
Forest Policy, - . - - - 1.90 5 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il} 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 





Excellent Demand for Yellow Pine Continues—Boom 
in Building Operations—Orders More Active Than 
Shipments. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1s.—The seasonable demand for 
yellow pine continues good. Not only is a fair volume 
of business being done, but numerous inquiries are being 
received. The railroads are buying freely, and so are 
factories and yards. 

Building operations are assuming more activity than 
during any other time this year. Permits were issued 
for several big warehouse buildings and a number of 
apartment houses. Applications were also made for a 
hospital building to cost $160,000 and a church to cost 
about $50,000. 

Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


A. C. Mucke, sales manager for the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Co., reports that the tracks of the Memphis, Dallas 
& Gulf Railroad are covered with mud and it is delaying 
logging, which will naturally curtail the output of south- 
ern mills. 3usiness is as good as could be expected with 
these conditions prevailing and prices are steady. 

B. F. Orr reports business fairly good but some delays 
in the movement of shipments. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., says the company is getting plenty of orders, and 
he sees nothing but good business in sight. Shipments, 
however, are rather slow. 

Cc. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., states that business has been good recently 
and that prices are very satisfactory. 


T. W. Budde, who has charge of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Milne Lumber Co., says shipments from the 
mills have been somewhat slow recently because of rainy 
weather, but business is keeping up well and the company 
is getting satisfactory prices. 


Walter Doelling has been appointed assistant to R. B. 
Bearden in the local offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Mr. Doelling has been connected with the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co. for several years and undoubtedly will be of great 
assistance to Mr. Bearden. 

S. W. Morten, sales manager of the Osage Lumber Co., 
says there was a slight lull in business during the last few 
days of last week but it has picked up this week. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold & Jennings 
Lumber Co., says orders continue to come in in good num- 
ber and at most satisfactory prices. Shipments are leay- 
ing the company’s mills promptly. 


M. <. Bay, special representative of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., of Electric Mills, Miss., reports a good run of business 
with bright prospects ahead. This company, whose St. 
Louis office is located in the Wright Building. operates 
one of the largest, if not the largest, mill in TMissts ssippi, 
and its timber resources are so vast that it is safe to say 
that it will manufacture lumber for many years after some 
of the other mills have worked out their holdings. The 
company manufactures a great deal of railroad and car 
shop material and this department will be represented by 
Mr. Bay, who will cover all the large centers throughout 
the East. F. J. Hughes is the general manager of the 
company and makes his headquarters at Electric Mills. R. 
C. Holloday is the sales manager. 


A. C. Baird, who ,has been in the commission business 
under the name of Baird & Brown and more recently under 
his own name, has formed a partnership with G. R. Gloor 
under the name of the Baird-Gloor Lumber Co., and will 
succeed to the business of Mr. Baird. Mr. Gloor was some 
time ago secretary of the Eau Claire Lumber Co., in this 
city, later with the Tremont Lumber Co. as sales manager, 
and for the last eight months has been engaged in the 
commission business under his own name. While located 
with the Tremont Lumber Co. at Alexandria, La., Mr. Gloor 
was Vicegerent for the central division of Louisiana of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. The new company will 
continue the offices now occupied by Mr. Baird. 

ORs 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.--Local hardwood conditions 
are good, both as to demand and in prices. Plain and 
quartered red and white oak are moving briskly and 
good prices are being obtained. Wide poplar boards, ash, 
bone dry and choice gum and all grades of cottonwood 
are also selling well. Cypress is stronger than it has 
been for some time and considerable is coming in. Fac- 
tories-and yards are placing orders freely. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., says the company has started building a veneer 
mill here with an estimated capacity of about 15,000 feet 
a day. Mr. Liebke says the company’s business has been 
splendid and it has all the orders it can attend to. 

E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., is well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness the company is doing. The com re god has a good assort- 
ment i all hardwood items on hand and it can fill orders 
promptly. 


E. W. nen sales manager of the Lotham Cypress 
Co., is still traveling and has been sending in a number of 
good-sized orders. William Lothman jr. states business is 
keeping right up, and with the complete stock the company 
has on hand of every salable item, there is no trouble in 
filling orders. 

F. A. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., 
states that business is good and its mills, with one excep- 
tion, have been getting plenty of logs. Shipments are going 
out promptly at satisfactory prices. Plenty of inquiries are 
coming in. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Powe Lumber Co., 
states that business is holding up and good orders are 
being received. The company has been having more sales 
recently on low-grade poplar than it has had for a long 
time. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Co., reports a good busi- 
ness on all items on the hardwood list. Inquiries are also 
coming in better than they did and conditions look good for 
future orders. The Smith-Sueme Lumber Co. filed articles 
of incorporation February 17, with a_ capital stock of 
$25,000, fully paid. Ida L. Smith holds 374 shares, Charles 
H. Sueme 125 shares and Franklin H. Smith one share. The 
newly incorporated company will be the successor to the 
present F. H. Smith Co., which has been doing business 
as a firm only for many years. Mr. Sueme has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Smith for a number of years. 


HYMENEAL 














Hayes-Barnes. 


Monrog, La., Feb. 19.—Thomas Moore Hayes, sales agent 
for the Kirby Lumber Co. at Greenville, Tex., and Miss 
Mattie May Barnes, of Farmerville, La., were quietly mar- 
ried here December 26 in the presence of immediate rela- 
tives. The original plans were that they would be married 
about February 1, but while Miss Barnes was visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Thomas Sullivan, at Monroe, during the holi- 
days, Mr. Hayes visited her and they decided to be married 
then, but to keep it a secret, which they did, until the time 
originally set for the wedding. 





Parsons-Harris. 


HAZLEHURST, MuIss., Feb. 19.—Sunday enamine. Febru- 
ary 9, Miss Martha Harris, of this city, and F. Parsons, 
of Brookhaven, were married by Rev. Phew, of She Hazle- 
hurst Baptist Church. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons left for New Orleans, on a short honeymoon. Mrs. 
Parsons is a popular young lady with a _ host of friends. 
Mr. Parsons assumed charge’ of the sales of the East Union 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. the first of the year, up to 
which time he had charge of the interior sales of the 
Ingram-Day Lumber Co., at Lyman, Miss. 





Dawson-Green. 


Port ArtTHuour, Tex., Feb. 19.—February 5 Miss Grace E., 
Green, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Green, and J. M. 
Dawson, local representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
were united in marriage at the First Methodist Church, 
the Rey. J. M. Bennington officiating. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 














The Arkansas Colonization Co., of Little Rock, Ark., re- 
cently bought 12,000 acres of timberland from the Lester 
Mill Co. in Ouachita and Nevada Counties; consideration, 
$120,000. 


Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., have bought 
from the McIntyre Iron Co., of Essex, 63,000 acres of tim- 
berland on the upper Hudson River, bringing the former 
company’s holdings up to 250,000 acres. 


The White Castle Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), of 
Plaquemine, La., sold 2,200 acres of timberland to the P. 
L. Renoudet Lumber Co., of New Iberia. The timberland 
is located in Iberville and Assumption Parishes and. the 
price was $130,000. 





George W. Killebrew, of Mount Pleasant, Tenn., J. G. 
Baird. of Nashville, Tenn., and associates, recently bought 
23,000 acres of yellow pine land on the west bank of the 
Warrior River, Ala., for $750,000. 

J. L. Engle, of New Orleans, La., bought 40,000 acres 
of pA AE AF. near Kiln, Miss., for $1, 000, 000 and will erect 
a sawmill to develop the timber. 


The Parker Tie & Timber r Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has bought 
8,000 acres of timberland near Baxley from the Downing Co. 





Lee & Kincaid, lumber dealers of Leeds, Ala., have bought 
1.500 acres of timberland in the Penitentiary Mountains, 
south of Leeds. 


The E. Sondheimer Co., of Memphis, Tenn., recently sold 
25,000 acres of hardwood timberland in Jefferson and Lonake 
Counties, Ark., to the Delta Land Co., of Pine Bluff. This 
sale enables the E. Sondheimer Co. ‘to pay off all of its 
indebtedness with interest and relieves it of financial em- 
barrassment. 
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SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


Large Concern to Expend $500,000 for Lumber-Carrying 
Barges—Owners of Turpentine Orchards Converting 
Trees into Lumber. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 17.—Shipments from Savannah 
for the week have been a little under the average, but of 
sufficient proportions to indicate a healthy state of trade. 
It has included all kinds of stuffs, Georgia pine pre- 
dominating, yellow pine being in constant demand every- 
where for building purposes. The fleet of sailing craft 
in the harbor at this time is unusually large. 

he presence of «uo unusual number of lumber carriers 
is interesting in view of the fact that the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Co., a recent consolidation of seven separate con- 
cerns, has authorize’ un expenditure of $500,000 for the 
purchase of steel barges and tugs for lumber carriage. 
This determination was reached after the business of the 
Hilton-Dodye company had been hampered by the con- 
stant decrease in tks number of sailing vessels making 
the port for lumber cargoes. The fleet of lumber-carry- 
ing barges will be placed in commission in the spring. 

Announcement is made that the Great Eastern Lumber 
Co., with headyuarters at Savannah, is about to begin 
construction of a $250,000 plant at Estill, S. C. The 
company has a 3,400-acre tract at Estill, and the plant 
to be built there will be one of the most modern and 
extensive in the South. Contractors are now busy with 
the details. The plant at Estill will have no bearing 
upon the huge plant the company is constructing near 
Savannah. The company is said to own enough stand- 
ing timber in this section to keep its machinery busy 
for the next 50 years. The principal offices will be main- 
tained here. 

Timber is now being purchased by the Central of 
Georgia Railway for the rebuilding of the recently 
burned wharves of the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. The timbers for the huge piers are now on the 
ground and building operations will go forward at once. 
The wharves will cost approximately $400,000. 

The situation in the turpentine orchards is becoming 
more serious. Many of the distilleries have closed down 
entirely and a number of operators are already convert- 
ing their trees into lumber. While the profits on naval 
stores at present quotations are nominally nothing, even 
if there is not a real loss, the demand for lumber of all 
grades is active and the prices good. Grades of lumber 
that several years ago would have been considered waste 
are now sold easily at a handsome profit. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Demand from Railroads Excellent, Due to Unusual 
Activity in Preparing for Expected Canal Trade— 
Collections Poor. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 17.—The extent to which the rail- 
roads are purchasing is the primary influence that keeps 
the demand active and prices stiff and tending upward, 
while slow collections are the chief cause of complaint 
among dealers. Buying by the railroads has increased 
since the first of the year and promises to go forward un- 
diminished into the spring. Among roads in the South- 
east development is particularly noticeable along the 
Gulf coast. Lines are reaching out to the Gulf in antici- 
pation of the opening of the Panama Canal, and in 
several instances ports are extending lines back into tim- 
ber regions to reach a new supply that will be in demand 
onee the canal is completed. ; 

Collections in the Southeast are slow. Other sections 
seem less affected by money shortage than the South- 
eastern States, and of these States Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and Alabanra are experiencing the greatest incon- 
venience from poor collections. This condition is due to 
short crops caused by the rains last year. Georgia 
farmers probably suffered more in this respect than the 
farmers of any others southern State, and dealers be- 
lieve that collections are proportionally slower here than 
elsewhere. 

The purchase price that M. L. Fleishel, of Fullerton, La., 
and Sam J. Carpenter paid for 100,000 acres of timberland 
near St. Andrews Bay, Fla., is nearer to $1,500,000 than to 
$1,200,000, the price that was fifst announced. Mr. Car- 
penter is president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and Mr. Fleishel was in charge of southern in- 
terests at the time when an effective campaign was made 
against the Industrial Workers of the World. 

The Parker Tie & Timber Co. has bought 8,000 acres of 
timberland near Baxley from the Downing company, and 
will establish two camps. The monthly payroll of this 
company is now about $20,000. Recently the company 
ony 90,000 crossties from Brunswick to New York, for 
use by an eastern railroad, ; & 

The Union Cypress Co. is figuring on extending a railway 
line into Kissimee, Fla., that would open up a territory of 
timberlands at the headwaters of the St. John River. This 
line would connect with the Atlantic Coast Line, and 
would put Tampa in position to compete with Jacksonville 
for the east coast trade. 

The Andrews Dimensions Co., of Andrews, N. C., has 
established a plant that opens up a new market. The 
plant wants small oak, cut into cordwood, and in its vicinity 


there is an enormous amount of small oak that heretofore 
has gone unused. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 18.—Two features of the lum- 
ber business regarded as remarkable by lumbermen in 
this section are the unusually well-sustained demand in 
practically all lines of the yellow pine trade during the 
winter, with prospects for a brisk trade in the spring, 
and that in the face of such a good demand weather 
conditions have been so favordble for logging and mill 
operations. Had not weather conditions been so suited 
to large operations in forest and at factory, it is be- 





lieved prices would have soared much higher than they 
have already gone. A bad winter would have meant a 
serious scarcity in view of the activity of the market. 
On the other hand, had the market not improved, it 
would have been doubtful if prices could have been as 
steady as they have been and are. 

As it is, there is no indication of any weakening in 
prices. In fact, the tendency seems to be the other way. 
The yard men are recognizing this condition and are 
making inquiries regarding orders for future delivery. 
The lumbermen are wary about overloading themselves 
with orders at present prices, however. 

The car situation is more satisfactory than for several 
months, and shipments are going out promptly and in 
good quantities. There is still a little complaint regard- 
ing branch lines. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 17.—Trading in North Carolina 
pine circles continues unabated and while surrounded 
by many difficulties and rumors the market as a whole 
has been well maintained on all items. The demand for 
the better grades continues steady and the prices show 
up even better than heretofore. Edge box, 4/4, is still 
occupying the center of attention by both manufacturers 
and buyers. While one or two large sales were made 
last week at prices slightly less than the prevailing mar- 
ket quotations, the attitude of the prominent manufac- 
turers is that this will have no effect whatever on the 
market. In fact, on the other hand sales of from 200,000 
to 300,000 feet have been made at $17.50 and $18 f. o. b., 
Norfolk, and quotations in reply to inquiries seem to be 
uniform at $17.50. The result of this dickering between 
both ends of the business has been that no large contracts 
have been entered into as yet, although two months of the 
new year have nearly passed. The buying thus far does 
not indicate that much stocking up is being done for the 
usual spring trade, and when this takes place the effect 
on the market will soon be felt. 

During the last week this section has been visited by 
rain, snow and sleet storms and very cold weather, the 
first of the winter, and while this has not retarded opera- 
tions to any considerable extent thus far, a prolongation 
thereof would certainly mean a curtailment of output. 
From reports that have come to hand thus far the mills 
are not as heavily oversold on February 1-on low-grade 
rough lumber as heretofore, due to the unwillingness to 
take orders on basis of prices offered. There are still 
enough orders being carried on the books to last 30 days 
or longer and this is recognized by the mills in position 
to furnish the stock and accounts for the strong stand 
being taken by them at the present time. All the items 
on the dressed list are in good and steady demand, nmch 
of them being from local markets. It is, of course, recog- 
nized that the output thus far this year has been much 
larger than during the same period in 1912, but even 
taking that into consideration the amount of stocks now 
being carried by reason of the unusual demand is not 
very much greater if at all. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 18.—The question of switching 
charges today’ was taken up at a hearing before the 
Maryland Public Service Commission, which took a lot 
of testimony and is expected to give a decision in the 
near future. The shippers, among whom lumbermen 
take a prominent part, want a definite fixed charge, 
with plain delimitation of switching zones and other 
regulations, together with rates which will bear some 
reasonable relation to the value of the service performed 
and to the freight rates from or to points of shipment 
or to points of destination. 


Clifton Lawton, a son of William T. Lawton, of Joseph 
Thomas & Son, planing and sash mill men, has started 
for the ‘far West, in company with a Philadelphia sales- 
man. The objective point is Vancouver, but the two 
easterners may go elsewhere if they find a more attractive 
field. It is their intention to engage in the lumber trade. 

A Baltimore firm of brokers is offering for sale at par 
and interest a lot of first mortgage 6 per cent gold sink- 
ing fund bonds of the St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 
Corporation, of which R. F. Whitmer, of Philadelphia, is 
president. his is the corporation recently formed to 
develop large tracts of timberland in Ontario, Can. In 
the prospectus it is stated that the company holds 404,000 
acres of land, the value of the timber for lumber and 
pulp purposes alone being placed at $10,827,200, or more 
than three and a half times the amount of the bond issue. 
Mr. Whitmer, as is known, is also president of the Par- 
sons Pulp & Lumber Co., of West Virginia, and of the 
Champion Lumber Co., of North Carolina. W. H. Sharp, 
of Philadelphia, is vice president of the company. 

Robert McLean, of the Battery Park Corporation, who 
has been away in Europe for about two months, is back 
at his office nearly a week later than he expected. The 
passage was one of the stormiest Mr. McLean, who is a 
seasoned traveler, has ever experienced. Speaking of 
market conditions, he stated that the foreign situation 
was quite satisfactory. There had been a period, about 
the middle of January, when heavy receipts congested the 
market, but the accumulations had been worked off and 
the supplies at the present time were not in excess of the 
demand, with prices for most of the stocks firm and the 
outlook promising. 





A report from the United States Consul at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, contains the information that a large 
part of the Chiloe Island, situated off the coast of 
Chile, is covered with forests of valuable trees and 
shrubs that only await capital and labor to open up 
important industries in that part of the world. The 
island contains 2,450 square miles, all covered with 
dense forests, except a narrow strip along the west 
coast. In late official reports of the Chilean Govern- 
ment a dozen of the important species of wood in 
these forests are described and their prominent char- 
acteristics set forth. 








PACIFIC COAST 


There’s no denying the fact that the tendency of 
the average home-builder today is towards big- 
ger values and in doors there’s nothing like our 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


These are the doors with vertical stiles and 
rails and natural figured panels. We make a 
specialty of flat veneered panels, rotary cut, 
giving a beautiful effect. Ask about the 
Yakima’. That’s it! For close competi- 
tion they are clinchers. The profit on these 
doors at our prices is worth looking into. 
Why don’t you do it today? 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Polleys Lumber Ciemmenl 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. © MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


| SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 


Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 





Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 
Finishing Lumber 

Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "90014": 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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LIFORNIA 





WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 
Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 




















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 














Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2h A 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 





SAGINAW, MICH. 


REDWOOD 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
fy and Manufactured Goods. = 
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PACIFIC COAST 


THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 





Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


j ‘ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 

















ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Commerce Commission Approves Lading Bill Agree- 
ment—Railway Conducting Lighterage Experiments 
with Barges—Flood Situation Still Grave. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 17.—Active demand is re- 
ported all round, but the improvement is not so marked 
as that during January, nor so large as some manu- 
facturers expected. At any rate the yellow pine mills 
are offered, by most reports, more business than their 
stocks will permit them to accept, while the cypress 
mill stocks are breaking in assortment under the call 
already developed. Intermittent rains last week con- 
tinued to restrict the output and interfered in less 
marked degree with loading and shipments. The 
cypress folk report car supply satisfactory, whereas 
the yellow pine folk at several interior points com- 
plain that some of the recent improvement has been 
lost and they are getting behind with their shipments 
again. Call for cypress is active in planed stock and 
the lower grades. Mill supplies of common, barn and 
boxing are depleted; lath and shingle stocks have not 
been replenished due to continued active request, but 
the demand for factory stock is not developing as 
rapidly as the manufacturers would like. On the 
yellow pine side car and railroad material and ex- 
port stock find ready market, while there are con- 
flicting reports about the call for yard stock, some 
commentators holding that it has not increased while 
others say it is developing at a satisfactory rate. 
Prices of both woods are pronounced firm, with very 
few exceptions. 

It is announced that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved the agreement relative to through 
lading bills on lumber and forest products from trans- 
Mississippi River territory, recently reached after a 
series of conferences between local rail representa- 
tives and steamship agents. In a letter conveying the 
commission’s sanction and addressed to Neal M. 
Leach, chairman of the railroad committee, Chairman 
Prouty declared that he and his colleagues were 
‘‘oratified to note the efforts of the railway lines and 
steamship agents to solve this difficult problem. Your 
tariffs,’’ he added, ‘‘are certainly a step in the right 
direction.’’ Thus indorsed the agreement will take 
effect March 1, according to the understanding here. 

The Southern Pacific is conducting a series of light- 
erage experiments with its barges here, handling ex- 
port and import freights between vessels berthed at 
the New Orleans wharves and its terminals across the 
river. The barges will accommodate eight cars apiece. 
Loaded with export stock, they are towed from the 
west side terminals directly alongside the waiting ves- 
sels to be unloaded. In this way the hauling across 
the river and switching by the belt railroad to the 
wharf are done away with. Substantial saving of time 
is noted in every instance in bringing them to the 
steamer, while the vessel effects an additional saving 
by loading simultaneously from the wharf and the 
alongside barge. It is hoped that the lighterage serv- 
ice will be continued and still further developed. 

Growing confidence in the ability of the Louisiana 
levees along the Mississippi to hold out the flood is 
expressed by engineers all along the line. The 
Atchafalaya situation is not quite so good, 250 convicts 
having been sent to that district this morning at the 
request of the levee authorities. No sign of weakness 
is there, but in the lower reaches of the Atchafalaya 
the water is approaching the stage reached last year, 
and a large force of workmen is deemed necessary to 
guard against emergencies. The Texas & Pacific has 
temporarily suspended train service on its Ferriday 
branch, it is reported, because of high water in the 
Bougere swamp, but the main line is so far unaffected. 
At Salem levee, fronting the Mississippi, where sand 
boils were reported a few days ago, the situation is 
reported much improved. Hymelia’s safety is re- 
garded as practically assured. The crest will reach 
and pass New Orleans within the next day or two, 
it is expected. It is reported from Mississippi that 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad will under- 
take the closure of the Beulah crevasse as soon as the 
water recedes sufficiently to permit repair operations. 

The new plant of the Homo Chitto Lumber Co., at 
Bude, Miss., is now in full operation. This is a strictly 
modern mill, of steel and concrete construction, located 
in the heart of a virgin long- and shortleaf timber sec- 
tion, about 28 miles west of Brookhaven, on the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad. At present the mill is cutting 
shortleaf, at the rate of about 150,000 feet a day, the 
present capacity of the plant, with its double band and 
gang. The Homo Chitto Lumber Co. owns a large tract 
of virgin pine which the new mill will handle, the product 
of the mill being handled by the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., through Sales Manager E. J. Hurst. Sam Moreton 
is manager of the mill. With this additional equipment 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. is now supplying short- 
as well as longleaf lumber to its customers. 

In the case of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. the 
State, Mississippi’s Supreme Court yesterday rendered 
a decision confirming its final judgment in the case of 
the Newman Lumber Co., relative to the 10-hour labor 
statute. The later case was instituted merely as a 
test and in passing upon it Chief Justice Smith went 
over the decision in the Newman case, making it 
clear, according to press dispatches from Jackson, 
that while the law applied to labor employed in and 
around machinery, it did not apply to labor employed 
at tasks not connected with factory machinery, such 


as cutting and hauling logs in the woods, for exampl. 


Distinguished and deserved honors are falling thic) 
upon the head of Emil Sundberry, of the Napoleon Cy 
press Co., Napoleonville. At the last State election h 
was chosen to represent his district in the Louisian 
State Senate. Last Wednesday night, at the annual con 
munication of the Louisiana Grand Lodge of Masons, h 
was elected Grand Master for the ensuing year and du! 
installed. While Mr. Sundberry’s lumber friends-are ex 
tending their congratulations to him, knowing his sterliny 
worth and ability, they are inclined also to congratulat 
the Louisiana Masons and the Louisiana Senate, 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS 


Demand for Yellow Pine Continues, Especially from 
Railroads—Mills Running Full Time With No Pros 
pective Labor Trouble. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 17.—The continued demand 
for yellow pine during the last 30 days has been a source 
of much encouragement to the manufacturers of Lake 
Charles and its vicinity. The demand has been well! 
maintained on all grades, but the most encouraging 
feature is that prices have been even higher than for 
some weeks. 

Railroad calls have been coming in from almost every 
line that uses yellow pine. It has been absolutely im 
possible for some of the mills to supply the demand of 
the big lines using yellow pine. The Mexican demand 
has been greatly curtailed, owing to the outbreak during 
the last week, and many of the orders which were placed 
some time ago have been countermanded or further time 
asked. f 

All of the mills in southwestern Louisiana are reported 
working full time and there is little likelihood of any of 
them closing down on account of labor trouble. The mill 
ot the American Lumber Co., at Merryville, is still operat 
ing without interruption notwithstanding the fact that 
the few strikers who still remain at that point continue 
to threaten trouble if they are not taken back into the 
employ of the company. It is estimated that fully 300 
members of the brotherhood are still in the vicinity of 
Merryville. They will not leave and seek work elsewhere 
because they were born and raised in that part of the 
parish and many of them are related. 

The St. Landry Realty Co., of Port Barre, which for 
several years has been gathering together hardwood tim- 
berlands in St. Landrys Parish, now amounting to 15,000 
acres of oak, ash, gum, ete., is building a band and 
resaw mill with 60,000 feet capacity daily, three miles 


from Port Barre, on the Frisco. The office is at Port- 


Barre. The officers of the company are: C. F. Borah, 
president; Joseph Birg, vice president; G. D. Palfrey, 
secretary; H. S. Palfrey, treasurer, and A. J. McCaus- 
land, general manager. The company makes a specialty 
of thick stock for export. 

Cc. B. Sweet, accompanied by his family, traveling in his 
special car, the Aymokin, arrived in Lake Charles last week 
from New Orleans. He was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H. Smith, of Longville, La. Mr. Sweet is vice president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and Mr. Smith is manager of 
the Longville Lumber Co. 

The report that the Orange & Northwestern will build 
into Lake Charles from Vinton is a source of much inter- 
est to the lumbermen of this section. The Vinton oil field, 
which will be touched by the extension, is but 13 miles 
west of Lake Charles. The line has an arangement affect- 
ing this territory by which the Santa Fe could get into 
Lake Charles and also reach the big sulphur mines just 
west of the city. 

Secretary Leon Locke, of the Intercoastal Canal, will go 
to Washington to appear before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee again within the next two weeks. It is thought 
that appropriations to complete the canal across Louisiana 
will be made by the present Congress. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 17.—Stocks are low; the 
weather is unfavorable; price and demand are good. 
Prospects are that the situation will improve and the 
year’s business will be the best in the history of the 
trade. Optimism prevails with the yellow pine men gen- 
erally. That is the report brought back from the recent 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at New Orleans, which was attended by A. J. Peavy, 
president of the Peavy-Byrns Lumber Co.; F. T. Whited, 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and B. Hudson Bol- 
inger, of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon the feature of 
low stocks. Some items are extremely scarce, due to the 
long siege of bad weather and the heavy buying, which 
have caused severe hindrances to operations at a number 
of the mills. Finish, ceiling, flooring and boards are very 
scarce. Dimension was the first thing upon which there 
was heavy demand several months ago and a number of 
the mills loaded up on it, and, consequently, there is 
plenty to meet present demand easily, though the spring 
buying promises to put a crimp in the supply. There is 
a slight lull in the interior buying of timbers, due to this 
being an off-period, but the export demand is making up 
for the interior lull. The export business seems to be 
ig and there is no trouble disposing of the tim- 

ers. 

Trouble between whites and negro employees at the 
Russ Lumber Co.’s sawmill in Sabine Parish was dis- 
closed through charges filed recently in the office of the 
United States marshal at Shreveport against Aria Leach 
and Clarence Gandy (white), residing near Many. They 
are charged with inimidating labor. They were ‘ar- 
raigned before United States Commissioner John F. Slat- 
tery at Shreveport, pleaded not guilty, and were promptly 
released on a bond of $100 each. The Federal authorities 
have not reported exactly what the trouble was, but state 
that word was received that several white men served 
notice on negroes to quit work, which the negroes are 
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inderstood to have done, which prompted an investigation 
nd Government relief, 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., Feb. 17.—During the last week prices 
on stocks in the interior trade have been holding their 
own, but they are not near as firm as 30 days ago; in 
fact there is a downward tendency markedly apparent. 
Notwithstanding this fact the mills are holding out stub- 
bornly for former prices, which they have been getting 
on demand, and are claiming that they have cutting to 
last them for the ensuing 45 days. Buyers claim that 
they find very little trouble, however, in placing orders, 
for where one mill holds out for former prices they claim 
to have no trouble in finding another that will take busi- 
ness at small concessions for previously ruling prices. 

Car material still predominates this trade, and there 
are plenty of orders floating round the market. The rail- 
roads are still buying freely, but in nothing like as large 
volume as 60 days ago. 

The dimension trade is weak and buyers are trying to 
foree prices still lower. 

The sawn timber market has not been so strong during 
the last week as it has heretofore been. The market price 
is quoted at 30 cents basis, but it is not as readily obtain- 
able as it was several weeks ago. The demand has fallen 
off, and is not so good as formerly except at reduced 
prices. The exports of sawn timber during the last week 
consisted of three parcels, aggregating 2,868,000 feet. 

In the South American market the demand is a great 
deal better and there is a much stronger feeling, though 
there is not as much trading as weuld be expected under 
these conditions. The outward movement continues good, 
one cargo of 1,447,000 feet going forward during the 
last week to Montevideo in the Italian ship Sardomene. 

The foreign export lumber market is in good shape, 
with cargoes selling at satisfactory prices, and the out- 
ward movement during the last week has been very good, 
the aggregate amounting to 3,387,000 feet, with ship- 
ments to West Africa, England, Belgium and Uruguay. 

The outward movement to Cuba was very small, being 
represented by one schooner cargo of 360,000 feet. 

In addition to the exports of yellow pine, which aggre- 
gated 6,255,000 feet for the week, there were exported 
32,000 cross ties, 376,446 oak staves and 207,500 feet of 
oak timber to Antwerp and Manchester. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 





Residence Construction in Full Swing—yYellow Pine 
Prices Advance Slightly—Local Dealers Bidding on 
Large Orders. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 17.—Spring-like weather pre- 
vailing, residence construction work is in full swing and 
the demand for first-class building material is highly sat 


isfactory to local dealers. Prices are stiff and there is 
a slight advance on several items of yellow pine lumber. 
If the present building operations continue it is pre- 
dicted prices will exceed anything ever known to the 
lumber industry. 

While railroad, bridge and trestle timbers are leading 
in demand there is not a single item lagging and there 
is not the slightest trouble in disposing of everything the 
mills turn out. Local dealers are bidding on several 
enormous orders from buyers in and out of the State. 

Many inquiries have been received this week for large 
bodies of uncut timberlands and several big deals have 
been made. The second large timberland deal made in 
Tuscaloosa recently is the sale of the two-thirds interest 
of Dr. W. W. Deal and 8S. E. Deal in the Bell-Deal Lum- 
ber Co. to A. E. Bell, the other member of the company, 
for a consideration of $120,000. 

A $1,000,000 paper mill to make use of the refuse from 
the big lumber plant of the Kaul Lumber Co. seems 
assured for Tuscaloosa, according to a rumor in Tusca- 
loosa and Birmingham. J. J. Hulbert, of Lockhaven, Pa., 
has been in Tuscaloosa for over a month examining con- 
ditions there with a view to locating the mill and has 
been in communication with financial interests in Penn- 
sylvania, representatives of which have at different times 
during the last month visited Tuscaloosa. Rumor has it, 
however, that John Kaul, head of the immense lumber 
plant. recently located at Tuscaloosa, will be heavily 
interested in the paper mill. It is also rumored the big 
mill will be located on the Kaul Lumber Co.’s property, 
and possibly on the bank of Warrior River. 

Col. Allen P. Howison, of Centreville, has closed a deal 
with Thomas Goodall, of Nashville, Tenn., by which Mr. 
Goodall becomes owner of the oak timber on the Duff 
plantation, about four miles south of Centréville, belong- 
ing to Col. Howison. The consideration was $22,500. Mr. 
Goodall will develop this timber in the near future. 

Preliminary arrangements for the organization of the 
Centreville Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Centreville, 
have been about completed and work on the erection of 
the plant will begin within a short time. 

Wade Bros., of Bellwood, Ala., have recently purchased 
timber and sawmill interests near Enterprise, Ala., and 
will greatly improve the sawmill. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 18.—During the last week all 
grades of lumber have been in heavy demand, with a 
stiff tone and an advance in prices all along the line. 
The demand has centered in car material, with mills 
seriously handicapped by wet weather, which has made 
logging extremely difficult and in certain sections stopped 
operations completely. 

Buyers have visited this district from all parts of the 
East and West. Large orders have been offered and 
accepted by the local trade at a material advance in price. 

The car situation is all that could be desired, but the 
dealers are handicapped in their efforts to secure mate- 
rial from the mills, which are falling behind with orders 
on account of the heavy and torrential rains which have 
fallen almost continuously for the last three weeks. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Flood Conditions Becoming Favorable—Decrease in 
Amount of Logs Received—tTraffic Bureau to Push 
Bill-of-Lading Case. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 18.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis is well within its banks. There is considerable 
water over the low lands south of Memphis not pro- 
tected by the levees, but the amount of water outside the 
levees is very small. The river is falling as far south 
as Vicksburg and the area overflowed at Beulah is being 
rapidly drained. Steps are being taken for the prompt 
closing of the crevasse at that point as soon as the water 
has run down sufficiently to make this course possible. 
There have been no breaks in the levee system south of 
this city and the high water is almost a thing of the past 
so far as lumbermen in the Memphis territory are con- 
cerned. 

All of the plants in Memphis which were forced to 
close down as a result of the high water have been able 
to resume operation and are working full time. 

The weather during the last few days has been ex- 
tremely favorable. This has tended very greatly to 
improve the conditions for logging operations in this 
section as well as for the handling of timber, with the 
result that the outlook in both directions is considered 
decidedly more satisfactory. 

The Valley Log Loading Co., which loads most of the 
timber brought to Memphis over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley line of the Illinois Central system, says that dur- 
ing January it loaded slightly léss than 1,200 cars. This 
is regarded as about 75 per cent of its normal capacity. 
The shortage in results is attributed by the management 
to inability on the part of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
officials to furnish the necessary equipment. Conditions 
are considered slightly better than a short time ago, but 
the February movement of timber will also show a de- 
crease as compared with normal. 

The movement of timber to Memphis over the western 
lines is fairly large and the Illinois Central proper is also 
handling some Jogs into this city. The movement of logs 
by means of barges is also being resumed. Steam boat 
interests, however, complain that conditions are not alto- 
gether favorable for handling logs by water because of 
the soft condition of the banks, which makes caving a 
rather pronounced feature. 

J. H. Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Bureau, says that the hearing in the case of the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., involving the issuance of through bills 
of lading on hardwood lumber exports west of the Missis- 
sippi River, will be held at New Orleans February 27. 
George D. Burgess, president of the bureau; F. B. Rob- 


ertson, of the Anderson-Tully Co.; Mr. Townshend and 
others will go to New Orleans to push this case, which is 
being handled by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau. 
All the roads have announced that through bills will be 
issued after March 3, with the exception of the Southern 
Pacific, but the lumbermen are anxious to secure a ruling 
from the commission on the subject in order that there 
may be some precedent for the future. 

It is reported that the railroads which announced an 
advance of 4 cents a hundred pounds on shipments of 
hardwood lumber and lumber products from points in the 
South to Canadian destinations have practically decided 
to withdraw the increased tariffs. The decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison has not yet been handed 
down, but the testimony is all in and a ruling is ex- 
pected at an early date if the railroads do not, in the 
meantime, withdraw the increased tariff. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 17.—Lumber trade continues 
of healthy volume. Dry stocks in oak have been cleaned 
up in a number of the yards and large manufacturers 
have consequently stopped quoting oaks, having all the 
business they can handle.” The general tone of the mar- 
ket is steady, with oaks materially firmer since the first 
of the year. 

The movement of logs from the upper Cumberland 
River section started last week. Lieberman, Loveman & 
O’Brien have received about 1,000,000 feet this week 
and are expecting 2,000,000 feet next week. The sinking 
of the United States construction boat recently at Lock 
2 above Nashville interfered materially with the move- 
ment of rafts. One raftsman who attempted to steer a 
raft of 400 logs over the dam had a close call himself 
and his raft was shattered, many of his logs being lost. 

R. D. Chestnut, a well known lumberman of Montgomery, 
Ala., who has been in a local infirmary for some time, has 
sufficiently recovered to be able to return home. 

I’, is. Longwell, for years general purchasing agent for 
the National Casket Co. and later secretary and treasurer 
of the Fred Morse Lumber Co., has taken the sales agency 
for the Morford Lumber Co., of this city, in New York and 
the New England States. Mr. Longwell recently formed a 
company with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., and 


through it will handle North Carolina pine and Canadian 
fir as well as hardwoods. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 19.—Business is brisk with 
Bristol lumbermen. ‘The weather is the mildest that 
has been known in this section in years and has enabled 
the mills to get in much more time than usual. <A large 
volume of business is being done, and prices are in the 
main satisfactory, though it is believed they will steadily 
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The Bungalow. Book 
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HAVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 

photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. If 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 

; ’ J 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Have For Sale fine lot of 
Clear Spruce Lumber 


about as follows: 
1°—1%"—-14"—1 4" 2"—3” 


400,000 Feet 2- Aa st thick, 3 to 32 
inches wide, and 10 to 36 feet long. 

1 and 2 inch thick, 4 inch 
500,000 Feet and wider random lengths, 
NO. 1. COMMON. 


500,000 Feet 


1% to 2 inches thick, 6 
inches and wider random 


lengths SHOP. 


1,200,000 Feet 


1 to 2 inch, 4 inches and 
wider, random lengths 
BOX. 


Clyde Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office:— General Sales Offices— 


W. E. HOOPER, 723 White Bldg., 
1501 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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‘You WANT THIS CARD | 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 
It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You can not appreciate 
or understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual 
examination ofit, The fact that you are not now using it, if 
youare not, is accounted forsolely by the further fact that you 
have not examined it. Examine it 
forthwith. Send fora sample tab to- 










day and detach the cards Appear- 
one by one and note tueir ance 
perfectly f 
smooth edzes ow 
—their abso- neat 


lute perfect- 
ion. Itis 
the card 
you want, OTEEL COMPANY 


a 
‘PITTOBURGH. PA 


CISHER BUILOIND 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 7 
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advance during the next few months, especially on oak 
stocks. 

Buyers report that they are shipping about all of the 
stock they are able to purchase. They complain of a 
seareity and say that it is more a question of finding the 
lumber for sale than of prices. Many of the mills are 
said to be heavily oversold. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Co. reports a good volume of 
business. The company’s mills are running and it ex- 
pects a splendid year for the lumber industry. 

The White Lumber Co., which finished cutting its tim- 
ber in eastern Tennessee, is operating on a large scale at 
Elk Park, N. C., where it has a new band mill. 





PITTSBURGH 





We have for 
Quick Sale 
400,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 







Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


E.V Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“White Piners” 
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| American Lumber & Mfg. Company 





‘' Old-fashioned '’ Soft Cork White Pine. 
“Idaho” White Pine. 
‘Silver’? White Pine. 
And Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common, 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











For Sale 


5 cars 1x6 to 12” Mill Cull Spruce S2S. 
3 cars 5-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 

2 cars 6-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 
Also a nice stock of 1” and 2” Select 
Spruce in assorted widths and lengths. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 and 941 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











rERHUNE LUMBER CO. 
PITYSBURGH, PA. 


fornia White & Sugar Pine 


LUMBER SHED MetL. Saley’s latest book. 176 pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 19.—Fine weather during the 
last week has been very favorable to yardmen. ‘Trade 
conditions are very satisfactory. All wood-consuming 
plants in the territory drawing supplies from this mar- 
ket are busy and well supplied with orders. All lum- 
ber salesmen after covering their territory do not hesi- 
tate to make this claim, and these trips are resulting in 
good bookings for both present and future shipment. 
The furniture trade is especially active at this time and 
the implement manufacturers are very busy. Box fac- 
tories are constantly inquiring for suitable stock for 
their requirements. Planing mills are good users of 
stock and are working full time in an effort to get 
stocked up for early spring business. 

There are many inquiries for nearly every item on 
the hardwood list, and while quotations in answer to 
them are high satisfactory results are being obtained. 
Prices on all hardwoods are very strong and advances 
are apt to come early with spring business. All mills 
are busy getting out export stock and railroad material, 
for which there has been a very heavy demand all win- 
ter. The yard stock produced at mills and remaining 
unsold at this time is very small, there being no accumu- 
lation. 

H. L. Mickle, of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., who has 
been in business many years here, has decided to withdraw 
from active business and remove to Los Angeles, where he 
has spent a number of winters. Mr. Mickle retains his in- 
terest in the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., which will be in 
charge of C. C. Hagemeyer, who has been Mr. Mickle’s 
partner for a number of years. 

S. W. Richey, of Richey, Halsted & Quick, is very opti- 
mistic as to the future of the lumber market for this year. 
Mr. Richey states that the strong prices in hardwoods are 
one of the best evidences of the shortage of this stock and 
he believes that with the wood consuming plants as busy 
as they are at this time of the year there will be a steady 
demand for some months. 

Ralph McCracken, sales manager of the Kentucky Lum- 
ber Co., says that business is very good with it, all mills 
running to full capacity with stocks at mill yards much 
lower than usual. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Trade in both hardwoods 
and yellow pine continues active. The growing scarcity 
of stocks has a tendency to advance quotations. Dry 
stocks are scarce and orders are generally accompanied 
by a desire to ship immediately. The tone of the market 
is good and prospects are unusually bright. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says de- 
mand is good and prices rule firm. Factories are buying 
better now and the furniture people are fairly active. Hem- 
lock is still scarce and prices are strong. 

W. B. Sisson, sales manager for the Sowers-Leach Lum 
ber Co., says trade is a little quiet but quotations are still 
firm and there is no weakness at any point. 

H. R. Allen, of H. R. Allen & Co., says the unfavorable 
weather has had the effect of making the market a little 
quiet. Dimension is in good demand. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says trade 
is fair for the time of year and dealers are buying fairly well. 
Prices remain good. 

F. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Co., says trade 
is good and stocks are only fair. Both hardwoods and 
yellow pine are in good demand. 

L. B. Schneider, of John R. Gobey & Co., says there is an 
advancing tendency in both yellow pine and hardwoods. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a scarcity 
in dry stocks with trade ruling normal. 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


City Takes Measures to Guard Against Floods—Cum- 
berland River May Be Improved—Present Prices to 
Be Maintained. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—The damage and incon- 
venience suffered by the residents and industries of that 
part of Louisville known as the Point during the recent 
flood stage of the Ohio, several of the lumber companies 
and woodworking concerns being among the principal 
sufferers, have resulted in active measures being taken 
for the prevention of such damage by the next high 
water. The Point Improvement Organization has been 
formed in order that that section may have a means of 
making its wants known. Harry Kline, proprietor of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills, was elected chairman. Congres- 
sional action is possible, Rep. Swagar Sherly, of Louis- 
ville, having secured a promise that consideration will 
be given to the needs of the city. The city council is 
considering the construction of a retaining wall of suffi- 
cient height and strength to prevent further overflows 
save when the river is extraordinarily high. Altogether, 
it seems likely that before another flood the lumber and 
other industries on the Point will be rendered safe. 

Rep. A. O. Stanley, of the second Kentucky district, 
returned recently from a trip up the Cumberland River 
gathering evidence and data for use in the argument 
which he intends to make before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of Congress for the improvement of that 
stream. He claims that the work would have been done 
long ago had it not been for the opposition of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, and that the locks and dams 
which should be constructed would open to river traffic 
one of the richest regions in the country, with billions 
of feet of virgin timber, including the finest white oak 
and poplar on the continent, rich veins of coal and 
unlimited deposits of building stone. 

Tax Commissioner Reports. 

The first annual report of the Kentucky Tax Com- 
mission, appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
steps which should be taken to revise the State’s system 
of taxation, has been made to Gov. McCreary. The 
report deals principally with the unfairness and lack of 
flexibility of the present system, which taxes realty too 
heavily and does not reach personal property, especially 
such intangible matters as stocks and mortgages, at all. 
The commission points out very clearly the depressing 
effect which the placing of the entire burden of main- 
taining the government upon visible property has had 


and will continue to have upon the industrial develop 
ment of the State, and strongly recommends the adoption 
of the proposed constitutional amendment doing away 
with the antique requirement that all property be taxed 
alike, regardless of its nature. The idea is that the 
legislature should be left free to adapt the revenue laws 
ot the State to the requirements of the times, especially 
with a view to encouraging industry and aiding in the 
development of the natural resources of the State, such 
as its lumber and coal. 

Lumbermen are taking a commendably broad and some 
what unusual view of the present situation of the mar 
ket. Conditions among producers and the increasing 
demand among the consuming factors combine to war 
rant a pronounced rise in prices. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, the consensus seems to be that it would 
be much better to maintain prices at their present level, 
as far as possible, without attempting to put any ad- 
vances into effect, rather turning the efforts of the mills 
to keeping up with the present heavy demand as nearly 
as possible. 

The Louisville Transportation Club, an organization of 
which a large number of lumbermen are members, re- 
cently elected C. F. Turner, treasurer of the Turner, Day 
& Woolworth Handle Co., as one of its vice presidents, 
an honor which his active interest in the work of the 
club and his status as a traffic man fully warrant. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 17.—There has been an ad- 
vance in yellow pine prices since January 1, and dealers 
have shown a disposition to postpone placing orders, 
believing prices will fall in the near future. Retail yards 
have had the best winter business in many years, for 
building operations have proceeded with little interrup- 
tion during the winter. Prospects are excellent for a big 
building season. Retail dealers report they have a vast 
amount of estimating in hand. 

A protest against a bill pending in Congress which 
would remove the tariff from manufactured mahogany 
lumber has been sent to Congressman Korbly, of this 
district, by the Talge Mahogany Co. The company says 
that under present conditions, if the tariff were removed, 
mahogany lumber would be manufactured largely in 
England and then brought to the United States. 

R. D. Brent has received plans for six modern frame 
dwellings which he will erect near Senate Avenue and 
Forty-third Street at a cost of approxinmtely $20,000. 
The Citizens Realty Co. is having plans prepared for 
eight modern frame dwellings to cost from $3,000 to 
$4,000 each and to be erected near Park Avenue and 
Fortieth Street. There will be much similar building in 
the city this year. 

The legislature has passed and Gov. Ralston has signed 
the forestry bill which was submitted by the Indiana 
Forestry Association. This authorizes the organization 
of city, town, township and county forestry associations 
under the voluntary association act and to be privileged 
to receive and hold donations of land to be used in pro- 
moting forestry and conservation. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 17.—Building activity is 
strong locally, with consequent demand for all classes 
of building material. The latest large building project 
is that of the 16-story office building for the H. F. Auten 
Block, to replace the two-story structure burned last 
Wednesday. Plans are being drawn and the new build- 
ing will be put under way by April or May. It will 
cost approximately $600,000, and will be strictly an office 
structure, devoted, in all probability, to large lumber 
interests. A three-story block is to be erected at once 
just opposite the Board of Trade Building. 

A meeting of members of the board of trade and the 
chamber of commerce with Lovie P. Miles, president of 
the Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Eastern Railway, this after- 
noon, decided to donate the $10,000 requested to secure 
an extension of that line from Scranton, in Logan County, 
to Dardanelle, in Yell County, where a junction will be 
effected with the Rock Island, opening up a large timber 
and agricultural belt to this city. 

S. Waltz, of Union, Mo., has joined with Gatlett & 
Poley, of Olney, Ill., in the construction of a 15-mile 
tram road from Harrisburg west into rich timber tracts 
in Poinsett County, and will locate a mill on the road. 
The Gatlett & Foley interests have leased the sawmill of 
James Mahan until they can erect their own plant, which 
is to be a modern band-saw mill at Harrisburg. They are 
considering the removal of their kitchen cabinet factory 
from Olney to Harrisburg. 

The plant of the Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Co., at 
Nettleton, which has been closed for some time, owing to 
litigation, is to be opened again, the affairs of the com- 
pany having been adjusted and reorganization effected. 
FE. D. Black has been elected president of the company, 
and George H. Dent has been made mill superintendent. 
C. W. Miller will be office man. 
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A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 18.—The lumber companies Ge 
pendent upon a sleigh haul for their logs in this vicinity 
are making every effort and securing every team possible 
to move the logs while the snow lasts. It is estimated 
that not Jess than 3,000,000 feet will be hauled into 
Cadillae by sleigh haul during the season and it is doubt- 
ful whether this figure will ever again be reached in 
Wexford County. 


teed City has ‘succeeded in securing the Michigan head- 
quarters of the Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co., of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, through its board of trade. This com- 
pany has a large contract for treating ties for the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway that will last for many years. 

W. L. Saunders, president and general manager of the 
Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, and Charles A._ Bigelow, 
general manager of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, 
have planned a trip to Panama and will sail from New 
Orleans March 2 They will make a number of side trips 
and expect to reach home about May 1. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 19.—Business is holding out satisfac- 
torily and good prices are obtained. Stocks in yards are 
low and inquiries for early spring shipments are coming 
along well. The manufacturing trade is active and 
wholesalers claim to see every reason to look for a big 
volume of business from these sources during the early 
spring. 7 

Building operations are progressing and contracts for 
new work continue to come in at a good rate. An item 
was published last week to the effect that some of the 
largest builders are of the opinion that the skyscraper 
proposition has been very heavily overworked and that 
few contracts for this kind of structure are to be placed 
until the new operations which are now under way are 
more nearly ready. 

The Newark office of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has 
been moved to 239 Halsey Street, in the Jersey town. 
The new quarters, which include both office and sales- 
room, are on the ground floor of a modern building in 
the heart of the city’s business center, and take up a 
floor area of 4,000 feet, which is largely devoted to a 
display of ‘‘J-M’’ products—asbestos roofings, packings 
and pipe coverings, brake lining and auto accessories, 
‘*Noark’’ fuses and protective devices, etc. 

Robert W. Higbie, of the Robert W. Higbie Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Higbie, left to-day for a several weeks’ 
trip to Florida. 

The will of Louis Bossert, of Louis Bossert & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who died a few weeks ago, has been pro- 
bated and shows an estate of more than $5,000,000. 

D. J. O’Connell, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the East River Mill & Lumber Co., has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Thomas J. Crombie, who died a few 











. Perrine, of Johnson -Bros., and president of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, accompanied by 
Mrs. Perrine and a party of friends, has gone for a cruise 
to the Panama Canal and the West Indies. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Owing to the 
death of Linus A. Batt, secretary and treasurer of the 
Batt Bros.’ Lumber Co., it has been necessary for the 
company to reincorporate. In the incorporation papers 
just forwarded to Albany City Attorney Seward H. 
Millener, of Tonawanda, replaces the deceased member 
of the company, marking the only change in the cor- 
poration. 

R. H. Bennett has just completed a shed on Island 
Street, which will give him double the storage capacity 
formerly provided. 

LeGrand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife 
left today for a trip through the South. 


LAKE-ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFAaLo, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Lumber dealers are delay- 
ing their purchases of white pine and hemlock a little 
longer than usual this year and have not been making 
any arrangements as yet for lumber tonnage for the sea- 
son. They expect to see the rates run about the same 
as they did last year. The lake fleet is not very large 
and has not been large for some years, which makes it 
possible for it to control rates. Lumber is being held 
at such high prices that dealers say they are not sure 
that they will buy as heavily this year as last. 

Building permits show a gain for the last week, the 
number reaching 43, with 20 frame dwellings, and the 
total costs being $136,000. The King Sewing Machine 
Co, will build a new foundry in the Black Rock section 
at a cost of $35,000. It is proposed to build a 20-story 
office building on the site of the present Law Exchange 
Building, which lately changed hands. C. H. Stanton, 
who had charge of the building for several years for the 
lumber firm H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Co., says it is quite 
possible the project may go through, in which case an 
addition will probably be made to the site. 


J. D. Rounds, of Binghamton, has withdrawn from the 
firm Mixer & Co. here and is planning to go into other 
business than lumber. He has been a member of the firm 
since 1902 and up to a year ago was manager of the mill 
of the Williamson Land & Lumber Co., Cerro Gordo, N. C., 
in which Mixer & Co: are interested. 

The Howard Lumber Co., composed of Emporium and 
Williamsport (Pa.) capitalists, plans to erect a _ mill on 
the tract of 40,000 acres which has been acquired in Vir- 
inia. Ten miles of railroad will also be built. John T. 

oward and Charles H. Edwards, representing the com- 
pany, have returned north after a tour of inspection of 
the tract. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co. will remove its offices from 
Ellicott Square to the fifteenth floor of the new Marine 
National Bank Building, upon completion of the latter 
structure about May 1. It will share with the Lehigh 
nena Coal Sales Co. the whole floor of this large new office 
bu ng. 

Frank M. Betts has a specialty in pine and hemlock lum- 
ber from Wisconsin, which he brings down all-rail. He 
finds of late, though, that stock is growing scarce and prices 
getting very high. 

The Silverthorne trial has again been postponed to an- 
other term of court, it having been found impossible to 
get here all the witnesses that are needed. The district 
attorney intimates that the railroad company shows little 
anxiety in prosecuting the case and it is again predicted 
that a settlement will be reached out of court. 














FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 17.—Business men throughout 
the State are up in arms against the passage of the 
Green bill now pending in the State legislature. This 
bill provides for compulsory employees’ compensation, 
but in many phases does not meet the requirements which 


employers feel it should. The effort now on foot is to 
withhold the legislation until an ideal bill can be sub- 
stituted. 

The general trend of business has been very good. 
Although good winter weather has held up some outside 
work, frozen roads have permitted hauling that more than 
overcame the difficulty. Demand is good for practically 
all low-grade stocks. Yellow pine is in good demand and 
prices continue firm. Hardwoods are moving well and 
inquiries point to better business soon. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 














Award of Large Railroad Contract of Great Impor- 
tance to Lumbermen—lIron and Steel Trade in Con- 
gested Condition. : 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 18.—Trade conditions continue 
satisfactory with exception of the retail yards, which 
have shown a disposition to hold off a little longer than 
usual before placing stock orders. The building season 
is approaching, and developments are coming some- 
what rapidly, which indicate a very active year through- 
out the entire district. Not a little significance is at- 
tached to the award of the general contract for building 
35 miles of railroad for the Montour Railroad of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. in Washington and Allegheny 
Counties, just south of Pittsburgh. This contract in- 
volves between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, and will be 
followed by the opening of many new coal mines, with 
new mining towns and consequent extensive building 
operations that use immense quantities of lumber. 

The iron and steel trade shows no signs of diminish- 
ing volume, but rather a greater congestion of business 
and new tonnage being added almost daily in sheets, 
steel plates, structural material, merchant bars, hoops 
and bands, while the semi-finished steel market is still 
in the throes of a famine, the greatest that has ever 
been experienced, and bringing fancy prices for all 
billets and sheet bars that can be gathered up. 

The coke fields are running full, and in spite of the 
softening of the spot coke market, production and 
shipments average over 400,000 tons a week. Addi- 
tional blast furnaces will go into service in a few weeks 
that will likely remove any surplus spot coke tonnage 
that may now cause the softer tone to the market. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., has 
gone south this week to visit the mills and arrange for stocks 
for the spring and summer trade. He reports the business 
for February keeping pace with the earlier weeks of the 
year. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. is sold about 60 days ahead on 
all grades of lumber, and notes a very marked increase in 
the demand from automobile manufacturers, which is tax- 
ing the capacity of this company to the limit. 

he Germain Co. reports a volume of business that is 
taxing the shipping department to the limit, and prices 
firm on nearly all grades of lumber. 

The Interior Lumber Co. is getting a good run of orders 
and J. G. Criste reports prices extremely firm from the 
mills, and the difficulty in securing stocks by no means les- 
sened during the last month. 

The Western Lumber Co. 


finds trade strong, with an 
occasional 


lull in demand that permits the company to 
catch up on delayed shipments, but with a healthful tone 
to all trading, and much new business in sight. 

The D. W. Cross Lumber Co. notes no particular change 
in prices, inquiries active and demand taxing the ability of 
shippers. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Inquiries Active and Spring Prospects Excellent— 
State Foresters Begin Three-Day Conference. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 17.—Wholesalers give con- 

flicting reports on the volume of purchases, but all 
agree that there is a great activity in inquiries that 
augurs well for spring business. A number of dealers 
report their customers as having already ordered their 
spring stock, thus bringing orders ahead of last year, 
while others report their trade as holding off in the 
hope of an easier market. No easement is in sight as 
yet, however, and the prospects point to the contrary. 
Among the hardwoods, oak is very scarce; chestnut, 
birch, beech and maple are not much better; and the 
demand for poplar and gum is strong enough to absorb 
all offerings at good prices. Ash is less active, but 
firm. Mahogany, Spanish cedar, walnut and all the 
fancy woods are strong in demand and price. White 
pine is active, with the scarcity in low grade con- 
stantly becoming worse. Spruce is scarce, shipments 
are behind, and there is a tendency to tighten up 
because of reported insufficiency of driving water in 
the eastern manufacturing districts. Very few con- 
cerns now have any hemlock to offer, and another 
increase in price is rumored, although most of the 
experienced and careful dealers would regret its ulti- 
mate effect. Yellow pine is scarce and high and 
active throughout the line, with timbers and flooring 
worse than the rest. North Carolina pine is scarce, 
and few- dealers are in a position to take orders for 
prompt delivery. Shingles are less active, but the 
price holds firm. Lath are active at high prices, with 
good prospect of going still higher. 

In general mercantile lines there was an improve- 
ment last week in all lines affected by the weather, 
owing to the more seasonable temperature; but col- 
lections are reported as hard. Building business made 
a very fair showing for the time of year. There wére 
120 permits issued, covering 171 operations, of a 
value of $350,520, and of this about $150,000 was for 
dwelling houses. 

Over 150 of the men who are identified with the 
State forestry department will meet at Harrisburg 
to-morrow for their three-day annual meeting. Their 
work will be reviewed, and papers presented. For 





Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Fifth Avenue Bldg. ” NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Office: 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 
Pine and Hemlock 


Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN. PA. 











Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


IN THE SAME CAR 


Norfolk. Va.; Dobbin, Horton and Lanesville, 
MILLS: | OMY, Grestmont and Susburst, NC.” Camden, N. J. 








Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON. - WEST VIRGINIA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, : MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, > PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MI-AS:—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select 

2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. 

4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

l car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10° No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CoO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


ius 
me 














THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Hemlock 


Pine Basswood 


We manufacture all 

our timber and al- 

ways have a large 

assortment of good 
on hand. 





Brooks & Ross Liked Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 













almost 1,000,000 acres of forest, the State now has 54 
foresters and 110 rangers. 

The lumber associations were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference beginning to-day at the 
local office of the forestry department to assist in 
arranging for the forestry exhibit which is to be held 
here May 19 to 24. 

Lukens Bros., one of the old-time lumber yards_ of 
this city, have given up their yard and announce that 
they have retired entirely from the retail business and 
have taken offices at 808 Perry Building, where they 
will devote themselves to their increasing wholesale 


trade. The personnel of the concern will be the same as 
heretofore. 

Thomas B. Hammer has just returned from a trip to 
the southern mills and reports that while all the mills 
are running well (or have been until recent rains caused 
delay), most of them are far oversold. Three vessels are 
loading now at his mills and all the lumber is sold ahead. 

Stockholders of the International Lumber & Develop- 
ment Co. petitioned the court last week to postpone 
the trial of the indicted officers and others from March 3 
until the June term. This was asked because John R. 
Markley is badly needed at the plantation to care for 
their interests during the troubles in Mexico. Dr. 
William P. Wilson, director of the Commercial Museums, 
who had inspected the property for the stockholders, 
reported that thousands of acres of henequen are being 
lost because of the lack of labor. The concern has been 
able to secure only about 300 men, while 2,000 are needed 
to harvest the crop. Frank W. Schreiber, the newly- 
elected president, stated that Markley was furnishing the 
money to pay the laborers, and that the stockholders 
had voted to use the income to develop the property. 
The petition was refused and the trial will be called for 
March 3. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Not in many years have 
conditions in northern lumber been in such a deplorable 
state as they are at the present time, according to mill- 
men of this city, who have been through the lumber dis- 
tricts of Maine and New Hampshire. They return with 
accounts of millions of feet of lumber lying in the 
woods ready to be hauled out and manufactured, the 
absence of snow preventing this from being done. An- 
other serious condition lies in the fact that many of the 
large operators sent their men and horses used for log- 
ging into the woods when the first freeze came, and the 
places in which they are located are accessible only when 
the ground is in a frozen condition. It is impessible to 
move them from their present location owing to the mild 
weather and the upkeep of these camps is enormous with 
the men and teams remaining idle for days at a time. 
Enormous losses by the operators will be the result this 
year and it is feared many of these concerns will not be 
able to weather the storm, and must inevitably suffer 
severe financial loss. 











Ritchie H. Stevens, for many years with the Stone 
Lumber Co., has been elected treasurer and manager of 
the C. O. Skinner Co., to succeed the late C. O. Skinner. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGOR, ME., Feb. 17.—A touch of zero weather in 
Bangor and a decline to 40 below in the northern tip 
of the State, with about 4 inches of light snow comprise 
February’s contribution to winter in Maine to date. 
Fortunes of loggers vary greatly, and it is going to be 
a difficult matter to get a close estimate of the cut. In 
Washington and Hancock Counties, on the St. Croix, 
Machias, Narraguagus and Union Rivers, there is loud 
complaint that men and horses have idled away much of 
the winter on account of lack of snow, and the lumber- 
men down there are feeling blue over the prospect. 
Many small near-by operators, close to the railroads and 
the main rivers, have been unable to haul their cut to 
mill or railroad. On the other hand, many of the opera- 
tors in the big woods, where hauling is now good, cut 
more than they had intended for the sake of keeping the 
crews busy while waiting for snow. At present it looks 
as if the cut will be up to the average, at least, although 
there are estimates that put it at 20 per cent below the 
average. 

News from Vermont is that not in 40 years has logging 
been so hampered by lack of snow, and that many of the 
mills must close for want of supplies unless a heavy 
snowfall comes soon. Millions of feet of logs are yarded 
in the woods, but can not be hauled over the bare roads, 
and many small operators will suffer severe financial loss, 
while labor also is seriously affected. Farmers in Ver- 
mont and Maine fear that next summer’s hay crop will 
be a failure, because there has been no snow to protect 
the grass roots from frost this winter. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT REQUISITION FOR LUM- 
BER SUPPLIES. 

The bureau of supplies and accounts of the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., will open bids on March 
11 for the following requisitions of lumber: 

Delivery at 







ARTICLE. Quantity. navy yard. Schedule. 
Agh, white ....../.. »,000 feet...Philadeiphia, Pa...52 
ea. WIRED ooo osin 0 oe 3,000...Boston, Mass......... 5 
Cypress, Louisiana ..15,000 feet...Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Maple, flooring...... 5,130 feet...Washington, D.C. . 
ee eee ee Miscellaneous. Washington, D.C 
Oak, white. blocks... 9,500 feet...New Orleans, La. .52 
Pine, flooring....... Miscellaneous. Washington, D.C. .5 
Pine, North Carolina, 

CN Bc boon ae 6 See Misce yo ee Washington, D.C. 


Pine, North Carolina.26,000 feet...Washington, D.C. 
Pine, white Mexican. 20,000 feet. . : : Boston, ea 
Pine, yellow, blocks.. 9,500 feet...New Orleans, La. 


Pine, yellow........ 30,000 feet...Brooklyn, N. Y.. y2 
Pine, yellow........Miscellaneous. Philadelphia, Pa. ..52 
Poplar, or white 

SS See 15,000 feet...Philadelphia, Pa 


Spruce, W. Virgina. . Miscellaneous. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Persons interested in these requisitions may obtain 
schedules from the navy pay office at the nearest navy 
yard or from the bureau direct. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Ready Buying Indicates Good Business Conditions— 
Local Manufacturers’ Stocks Light. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—Judging from the 
orders which are being placed by the retailers in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in this city this week, lum- 
bermen all over the State are confident that business 
this season will establish a new high record. Retailers 
say that their stocks are light in most lines and most of 
them have come to the conclusion that now is the time to 
place their orders that they may get their stocks in 
readiness for the spring rush. Nothing in the nature 
of a car shortage is being experienced and jobbers say 
that if they could get the stock from the mills they 
would have no difficulty in supplying the wants of the 
trade. 

The demand from local manufacturing concerns_for 
lumber of all kinds is doing much to add life to the 
lumber business. Stocks on hand at most of the plants 
are light and manufacturers are waking up to the fact 
that they are liable to meet-with difficulty in getting 
lumber enough to enable them to keep their output up 
to a point where they can meet the spring rush. The 
sash and door concerns, the implement factories and the 
furniture manufacturers are placing some good orders. 
The box factories are all busy and are in the market 
for No. 2 and No. 3 basswood, pine and other lines. 

Black River Falls, the business section of which was 
swept away by the disastrous flood which broke through 
the dam in the Black River about a year and one-half 
ago, is fast building up, according to J. J. McGillvray, 
well known sash and door manufacturer of that city, 
who is in the city attending the convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The large 
sash and door plant owned by Mr. McGillvray has been 
completed, replacing the factory destroyed by the flood. 

The old building in the Stearns Lumber Co.’s yards 
at Washburn, which was built many years ago for an 
office for the Thompson Lumber Co., was destroyed by 
fire recently. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 18.—A timber supply that will 
keep all of the mills of northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
humming next summer is the outlook for this section, 
according to the lumbermen. They say the winter has 
been ideal for logging and the amount of timber already 
out is larger than they had expected could be logged in 
the entire winter. Over 350 carloads of logs are being 
received daily in Marinette and Menominee now. This 
is 100 carloads more daily than for any winter in several 
years. This ratio. is also borne out in the timber that 
will be floated down the streams of this section in the 
spring. The weather continues splendid for logging and 
the only complaint is because of cag service. The rail- 
roads are taxed to their utmost to supply cars to the log- 
gers. The farmers and small jobbers have been wanting 
snow to do their heaviest hauling, and it came this week. 
Farmers are hauling much timber to the many small mills 
in the viecinty. 

The Goodwillie Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., has 
purchased the old Weston Lumbering Co. mill, which is 
located near its plant, and will make repairs and start the 
old mill sawing again. The Goodwillie company has been 
extending in every direction, and recently enlarged its box 
factory and mill. New dry sheds have been built and addi- 
tional track facilities for the lumber yards have been pro- 


vided. The company is looking forward to a remarkable 
season. 

The coming season for the Baraga (Mich.) mill will be a 
busy one. N. M. De Haas, Marquette, Mich., has contracted 
with S. W. Clements to saw 3,000,000 feet of timber next 
summer at Baraga. Mr. DeHaas has camps operating at 
Skanee and the timber will be rafted to Baraga. With other 
contracts for sawing which Mr. Clements holds he will cut 
over 7,000,000 feet of timber at his Baraga mill. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. plans to start another planing 
mill at Manistique, Mich. The new mill will be located 
on the Manistique River, and the old turbines which were 
saved when the water mill of the company was burned eight 
years ago will be used for power. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 18.—The continuous snow flurries 
of last week have enabled many of the loggers to finish 
hauling the logs they had skidded in the woods. Over 
200 sleigh loads of logs are arriving in the city daily, 
being equally distributed to the various mills. 

Stocks of hardwood are about cleaned up, and there 
are no lath in the market. 


F. Olhoff’s sawmill is running full time since he got his 
hot water pond in operation, and he will saw 2,000,000 
feet of pine logs for the Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. 

The H. Stange Co. is running its cutting department 
overtime in order to keep up with its orders for sash and 
doors. The company will add a box shook department, the 
building for which will be built at the east end of the 
factory, and will employ from 50 to 75 men. 

Carl Boll has erected a small sawmill at the upper dam 
on the Wisconsin River, to saw deadhead logs, and began 
sawing last week. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 18.—During the last week the 
weather was like spring. A thaw set in the first of the 
week and if it continues will interfere with the logging 
roads. There is not much snow in the woods and an 
early spring and breakup are predicted on all sides. 


The big Kneeland-McLurg sawmill at Phillips is nearing 
completion and it is expected that the mill will begin 
operation the latter part of March or the first of April. 

To take care of its increasing business the Schroeder 
Lumber Co. is installing at Ashland an additional resaw 
in its planing mill at a cost of about $2,000. In addition 
to the large amount of logs which are brought from the 
north shore and also some of the Apostle Island the 
Schroeder company saws a great deal of western timber. 
The company is now operating a large camp on Presque 
Isle and the logs will be towed to Ashland next season 
and sawed at the local mill. 
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A NOVEL SAWMILL. 

Wausau, WIs., Feb. 18.—A novel and interesting saw- 
mill has been erected ‘by Carl Boll at the Merrill upper 
dam to saw deadheads on contract. The rotary is operated 
by an upright engine which is directly attached to the ro- 
tary shaft, which engine also operates all the mill ma- 
chinery. The carrier is operated by a pinion feed while 
the edger has a set of only two saws and is operated 
by a belt from the rotary shaft. A slasher completes 
the entire equipment of the mill. 

The boiler is stationed a short distance away and is 
supported above the fire by cross arms. The head 
sawyer serves as engineer and the entire mill crew is 
composed of three men. The deadheads are taken from 
the Wisconsin River. 
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VALUABLE TIMBERLAND LOST BY WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—In an illustrated lecture, 
‘What Forestry Means to Wisconsin,’’ given before the 
Westminster Civic League in this city recently, State 
Forester E. M. Grifith said: 
Wisconsin would be 
legislature of 





several million dollars richer if 
20 years or so ago had not placed on_ the 
market the valuable timberlands included in the old State 
park. The State has acquired by purchase a small portion 
of this old park land around ‘Trout Lake and it contains 
pine timber which is valued at $450 an acre. The entire 
45,000 acres in the old State park contained the same kind 
of timber, but of larger size, and would be as valuable to 
the State as is that very small portion that the State has 


the 





MICHIGAN 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MICH., Feb. 18.—The Saginaw 
River still maintains its position as the largest lumbering 
manufacturing point in Michigan. Last year seven 
sawmills and one shingle mill were operated on the 
river, They manufactured a total of 114,669,166 feet of 
lumber, divided as follows: 2,151,375 feet of pine, 54,- 
184,609 feet of hardwood, and 53,248,503 feet of hem- 


lock. The mills operated at Bay City were the Knapp 
& Scott, which cut 6,815,221 feet; Ross & Wentworth, 
15,237,594 feet; Richardson Lumber Co., 


14,652,000 feet ; 


Knee land- Bigelow the 


Co., 20,512,018 feet; Kneeland, 


Lunden & Bigelow Co., 20,925,000 feet; W. D. Young & 
Co., 22,527,333; at Saginaw, Bliss & Van Auken, 14,- 
000,000 feet. 

There were also manufactured 10,303,650 pieces of 


lath, and 7,500,000 shingles. 


The E. H. Stafford Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 
operating a mill at Sand Bay, Boisblane Island, near 


Chebe ‘gan, last year manufactured 10,000 feet of pine, 
~0,000 feet of hemlock and 1,500,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. 

The mills at Alpena manufactured 35,908,397 feet of 
lumber last year, as follows: Island Mill Lumber Co., 
8,500,000 feet of lumber; Estate of F. W. Gilchrist, 
9,433,397; Churchill Lumber Co., 6,875,000; Richardson 
Lumber Co., 10,000,000. The last two named plants are 
being operated this winter. 


J. T. Wylie & Co., of Saginaw, have taken over the 
Bliss & Van Auken sawmill property at Saginaw, con- 


sisting of sawmill, planing mill, flovuring mill and salt 
works, operated by the last-named company for the last 
23 years. J. T. Wylie & Co. have been furnishing Bliss 
& Van Auken about 12,000,000 feet of saw logs annually 
for the last 10 years for supply of the mill. They will 
operate the plant and bring the logs to the mill by rail. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicuH., Feb. 17.—Loggers have been 
happy the last few weeks over the cold weather which 
has facilitated the making of ice roads which were 
impassable earlier in the season. Copper country timber 
operators have not ceased their call for men that began 
with the opening of the logging season last fall. Three 
hundred men could find employment in that section now. 

The logging industry has been revived in Mecosta 
County after being dormant for 20 years. Fred. Bailey, 
of Casnovia, has a contract to cut over 1,000 acres of 
hardwood, beach, maple and elm, and some pine, belong- 
ing t6 the Darrah Estate, south of Big Rapids. Mr. 
Bailey expects to get about 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the tract. He has started two camps. The Grand 
Rapids & Ironton Railway is preparing to build a spur 
to the mill. 

George Stuart, superintendent for Churchill & Blanch- 
ard, lumber operators at Fiborn, says the firm is taking 
out 3,000,000 feet of logs this winter, mostly hardwood, 
with a scattering of pine. The greater portion will be 
manufactured at the Jones & Kerry mill at St. Ignace. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Derroir, Micu., Feb. 17.—Although the spring trade 
has not yet opened up a vast amount of building is 


going on, and the lumbermen are, of course, feeling 
the benefit of the boom. The building permits taken 


out last week represented an expenditure of $205,105, 
as compared with $100,265 for the same week in 1912. 

The Dwight Lumber Co. has been one of those to 
experience an increase in trade. A member of the 
company declared the other day: 

The volume of our business bd to February 
that of the entire first two mont is of 1912. That propor- 
tion is somewhat larger than 25 per cent. If there were any 
indication of a slump in pbuilding or general business, we 
would be among the first to recognize it, for the bulk of 
our business is done cast of the Alleghenies, where the 
panics, if there are any, originate. 

Albert T. Allan, of Allan Bros., has returned from 
an extensive trip through the South-and reports that 
there are no dry stocks on hand at the southern mills. 


14 exceeds 


The mills are selling green from the saw and all kinds 
of lumber are bringing high prices. Prices eontinue to 
advance on yellow pine and hemlock. Mr. Allan was 
suecesstul in getting immediate shipments on 500,000 
feet of old orders. There is a large enough stock of 
seconds on hand in Detroit to take care of the present 
wants of the builders. 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 














Volume of Lumber Shipments Expected to Equal 1912 
Record—Building Outlook Excellent—Scarcity of 
Woodsmen a Handicap. 

DuLutH, MINN., Feb. 17.—Lumber manufacturers and 
brokers report much inquiry for specialties in norway and 
white pine. No sales of magnitude are reported this 
week, but it is of course understood that large concerns 
like the Virginia & Rainy Lake, Alger, Smith & Co. and 
others are constantly making moderate-sized sales which 
never are reported for publication. The lumber trade 
generally speaking is in good shape and manufacturers 
expect that 1913 will prove a very satisfactory year. 

It is expected that the volume of lumber to be moved 
by lake this year from Duluth-Superior and Two Harbors 
will be about the same as that of 1912. The shipments 
of lumber from the interior for lake tr: iusportation give 
promise of increasing rather than decreasing. The pros- 
pects are that lumber rates for lake tr: ‘nsportation will 
be about the same this season as last. 

The general outlook for building in Duluth, nnd in the 
towns of the Northwest generally, is good for the ap- 
proaching season. Conditions in all lines of industrial 
activity and trade are very satisfactory, and dealers 
declare that the demand for building material is good. 
Operations are booming at the steel plant, and construc- 
tion is rapid in spite of the wintry conditions. In addi- 
tion to the large force which is employed in the building 
of the steel mills, blast furnaces and other buildings, a 
crew of 200 is constructing the transfer railroad between 
Adolph and Gary. This line will be used for the delivery 


of iron ore. 
Lack of men continues to be a handicap to many log- 
gers. The system of picking up men on the street instead 


of depending on labor agencies is adopted by some of the 
employers. A few inches of snow fell last Sunday, and 
it was needed by the small operators. 

The Duluth Log Co. and others actively engaged in ties 
and pulpwood products fear an early breakup, and will 
not be surprised if it about the first week in 
March. 


occurs 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 18.—W. C. Miles, manager 
of the West Coast Lumber Manutacturers’ Association, 
arrived here Monday with J. N. Teal, of Portland, its 


attorney, to attend the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearing on the subject of through shingle rates. Those 
opposing a change in the present system held a confer- 
ence here Monday preliminary to the hearing. 

Edgar Dalzell, who retired as sales manager of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. on the sale of that company’s 
remaining lumber stock to Glass, Scanlon & Co., has gone 
on a long vacation trip. After a visit to his relatives 
near Davenport, Iowa, he will go to New York and take 
a steamer for Panama. He expects to continue his tour 
from there to South American points, to be away several 
months. 

The warehouse of the Kuhn Sash & Door Co., sue- 
to the MeCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson Co., which is 
being built to replace the plant burned down in the fall, 
will be ready to oceupy about March 1 and will put the 
company in good shape for shipments from here. 

E. R. Hogg and J. D. Hayford, with the Atlas Lumber 
‘o., of Seattle, were here last week. Mr. Hogg had been 
re Kansas City in charge of the exhibit of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association meeting. 


cessor 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 18.—The number of orders re- 
ceived continues to hold up and the planing mills are 
worked to capacity. The plentiful supply of orders is 
resulting in a good volume of shipments in spite of 
broken stocks, and the total for February will show a 
good figure. 

The heavy volume of shipments in mixed cars to the 
yard trade is rapidly cutting into stocks of items that 
are in short supply. Twelve- and 20-foot lengths of di- 
mension are notably causing more or less inconvenience 
in the handling of orders. 

Logging conditions have been improved during the 
lust week by a considerable fall of snow followed with 
weather that will settle it well and facilitate hauling. 

Some uneasiness is felt regarding driving conditions 
that promise to prevail on the St. Louis and its tribu- 
taries during the coming spring. The shortage of rain- 
fall last season continuing to a large extent up to the 
present time has lowered the flow of water. Without a 
large amount of rainfall during the next two months 
great difficulty is likely to be experienced in bringing 
down the winter’s input of logs. 


As a help in accident prevention the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., has established a 
percentage score board at the entrance to its works 
showing the percentage standing of the various de- 
partments as to accidents, with prizes for the best 
records. Much interest is shown by foremen and men 
in the project, and there is a great lead of rivalry 
in the matter of accident prevention. 
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Ask any of the firms 
listed here for pices on 


Offers Box 


Manufacturers 


a.Fine Opportunity 


to lay in a supply of com- 
paratively sound good qual- 
material -— softer than 
most of the Northern Hard- 
woods and available 
quantities and at prices that 
should make it an object. 


No. 





RIB LAKE LUMBER Co., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WE.LOW RIVER LUMBER COC., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
8 STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DJSAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER L4ND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER %O 
Melien, Wis. 

c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBE.. CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LEr. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 

G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


cc., 


co., 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


' bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
‘ OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 





Address all correspondence to — 











We Want Orders for Four Cars: 
RED OAK PILING 


Lengths 18’ to 48’, diameter at butt 13”’ to 
14” at top 9” to 10” 


Can ship quick. Missouri Stock. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La, TEXARKANA, ARK. 

















Red Cedar Shingles 
Fir, Spruce and White Pine Lumber 


Lowest Prices Consistent with 





Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


KANSAS CITY-—L. V. GRAHAM, Mer.—SEATTLE 


















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas* 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P —” 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles | s,s Washiogton. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ec ss 99 Security B’k Bldg. 
Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 
Southwestern Sales Office : General Office: 
nsas City, Mo. | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
715 R. A. Long Building. Flood Building. 












_ W.E. THOMAS LUMBER CO. 
= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

YELLOW PINE, FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 
j x CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 








Representing ONLY the Best Mills. W. A. ANDERSON, Sales Mer. 













Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers of 


HIGH GRADE QUALITY 


Yellow Pine—Western Pine 
Oak—Fence Posts. 


3 sasasom KANSAS CITY, MO. 














YELLOW PINE LONG JOISTS 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 
2x6 to 2x14-—-22 to 30 Feet. 


Thos. S. Dennis & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Prices Firm, Due to Log Scarcity—Snow Delays Ship- 
ments—Prices of Shingles Diverge. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—New business has not been 
coming in very fast in either lumber or shingles, although 
there has been a reasonably steady demand. Prices are 
firm and different items show advances with a 
tendency of the mills not to take on much business 
Dimension mills are very light and ‘broken, 
Logs are scarce and the general market showed an ad 

thousand last week. The heavy snow 


strong 
stocks at 


vance of $1 a 
staying on the ground still prevents the men from get 
ting into the woods in many places and many mills that 
in ordinary years are never affected by weather condi- 
tions are unable to run. The railroads are still experi 
encing trouble in the mountains and = shipments are 
consequently delayed. It is rumored that the railroads 
are coming into the market for a large amount of mate 
rial again, and it seems apparent that the fir mills will 
be taxed to their utmost capacity all spring. 
mest of the star mills are running, a large per cent of 
them being on salt water and therefore enabled to get 
but only about 50 per cent of the mills that make 
clears are running and there is a 50 cent spread between 
the two. The spread is more than the cost of the timber 
warrants and no doubt many of the star mills will soon 
be making clears which will probably result in strengthen 
ing the star market and reducing the spread in the price 


of stars and clears, 


In shingles 


logs, 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


T. FL Kennedy,. dealer in) timberlands, opened offices dur 
ing the week at 1141 Henry Building, this city. Mr. Ken 
nedy has charge of the Milwaukee Land Cows timber busi 
ness in Seattle. Tle and his son, if. B. Kennedy, until re 
cently were interested in the Klipsun Lumber Co., this city 
Il. Bb. Kennedy is at present superintendent of the Machias 
Mill Cols plant at Woodinville. This plant is owned by 
the Klipsun Lumber Co. 

The Superior Lumber Co. is the name of a new whole 
sale lumber concern in Seattle. This concern has not yet 
taken out incorporation papers, but its officers and = stock 
holders will be Hf. F. Hunter, 1. Rovig and W. B. Cole 
Offices have been opened at 482-3 Arcade Annex In addi 
tion to doing the buying for the Crab Creck Lumber Co., 
the company will conduct a general wholesale lumber and 
shingle business. Mr. Rovig. of the new company, is’ presi 


dent of the Crab Creek Lumber Co.. and Mr. Hunter is a 
large stockholder. The headquarters of the Crab Creek 
Lumber Co. have been moved from North Yakima to Seattle 
and it has offices in connection with the Superior Lumber 
Co. The Crab Creek Lumber Co. has a line of 15) yards 
in eastern Washington. W. B. Cole was. until January 15, 
a stockholder in the Factory Lumber Co,. of this city 

EE. G. English. of Mt. Vernon, one vf the best known log 


szers on Puget Sound, recently purchased a residence site on 
what is known as Capitol Hill, one of Seattle's finest resi- 


dence districts. The site is one that commands a_ beau 
tiful view of lake and mountains. It is reported that Mr 
English will erect a handsome home on this property. 

L. A. Galentine is a new addition to the foree of the 


Klipsun Lumber Co. Mr. Galentine accepted a position 


with this company as buyer on the road. He was at one 
time with the Buffalo Maple Flooring Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Until recently he represented the American Woodworking 


Machinery Co.. with headquarters in Spokane. 

The plant of the Campbell Mill Co.. at Campton, started 
running February 10 after having been closed down. since 
December 24. This plant is practically a new one. It was 
built three or four years ago, but was not operated until 
last fall because its owners did not consider that market 
conditions warranted its operation. It is located on the 
North Bend branch of the Northern Pacifie Railway and 
on Lake Samamish, just north of Redmond. The mill is 
built for a double mill but at present is only operating one 
side. A new Wickes gang is being installed. The company 
gets its log supply from the Campbell Lumber Co., being 
owned largely by the same interests. The company’s sales 
manager is Roger Murphy. formerly with the Wallace-Bal 
lord Co.. at Seattle. Besides having a sales office at the 
mill, the company maintains offices at 414 Colman 
Building, Seattle. James Campbell. owner of the Campbell 
Mill Co., is heavily interested in timber in the vicinity of 
the mill and was at one time a heavy stockholder in the 
old Fort Blakely Mill Co.. Fort Blakely. 

Rk. ¢. Patterson. manager of the Commonwealth 
Co.. this city, returned recently from a trip to the 
West. where he visited relatives and friends as 
sales representatives and = dealers. Mr. 
others who have recently been east, is very 
garding the prospects for buying lumber 
proaching spring. 


also 


Lumber 
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enthusiastic re 
during the ap 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Trade Outlook Excellent for Both Lumber and Red 
Cedar Shingles— Fire Association Issues Booklet 
Giving Annual Report. 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 17.—Deniand is steady and prices 
holding well all along the line except perhaps on common 
lumber, according to W. A. Whitman, sales manager of 
the Tacoma Mill Co. The cargo business this company 
is doing is now mostly all foreign, with very little in 
California, although Mr. Whitman indications are 
California business will improve in the near future. All 
along the line he finds the outlook for trade good and 
expects an excellent vear. The big shingle mili this com 
pany is building adjacent to its plant will likely be 
ready to operate some time this month. 

The red cedar shingle outlook continues fine, accord 
ing to Clarence FE. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma 
member of the directors of the Red Cedar Shingle ASSO 
ciation, Mr. Hill says it is a little early for very much 
business just now and shipments are light but season 
able, and stocks are very low. Prices to the mills range 
from $2.15 to and $1.70 to $1.75 for 
stars, with stars not as strong at $1.75 as thev were. 
The tendency of the market is distinetly upward and 
Mr. Hill sees no reason to expect anything but a fine 
spring business for the shingle men. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co, finds a fair, seasonable busi- 
ness and the trade outlook good. Its mill is in steady 
operation and doing both rail, cargo and local business. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Co., John Snyder president, is 
keeping its plant on Cleveland Way busy and believes 
that the fir door is to see a bigger and better year in 
1915 than it has vet experienced. The output of this 
plant is handled through the Pacifie Mutual Door Co., 
Pacoma Building, this city. The company 
sawmill for cutting factory stock and an 
plant. 

Handsomely booklets were issued last week 
giving the fifth annual report of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association. The booklet includes the annual report 
of President George S. Long, secretary of the Weyvyer- 
haeuser Timber Tacoma; financial statements for 
the 1912 season by Price, Waterhouse & Co., chartered 
accountants; the report of Secretary O. Bystronr and 
the report of Chief Fire Warden J. L. Bridge, with a 
tabular statement of the burned and The 
financial statement shows an income in 1912) from two 
members at 144 cents an acre of 
and expenses for the year, including patrol 
and all other items, of $39,899.99, leaving a net balance 
of $8,756.82. Secretary Bystrom’s report shows a total 
area listed in the association of 2,807,918 acres. Details 
of the warden’s report, 1912 forest fire losses, ete., have 
already been given in these columns. 
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$2.20 for clears 
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$45, 646.81 
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NEW LIFT BRIDGE OPENED TO TRAFFIC. 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 17.—After numerous delays, the 
last week saw opened to traffic Tacoma’s new $600,000 
vertical lift bridge connecting the main -business district 
of the city with the tidelands where are located the city’s 
biggest industries. The new structure is expected to be 
a vital factor in accelerating the development of the 
tidelands, which have been steadily growing of recent 
years, as it affords quick and easy access 
plants of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Dempsey Lumber Co., Milwaukee railroad 
shops and hundreds of smaller plants giving employ- 





+ 


to the big 


ment in the aggregate to many thousands of men. The 
new bridge, with approaches, is 2,100 feet long and 


takes the place of the old antiquated drawbridge which 
crossed the city channel at Eleventh Street and which 
Was put up in 1894. Waddell & Harrington, of Kansas 
City, designed the structure and the International Con- 
tracting Co., of Tacoma, Seattle and Portland, built it. 

The structure is notable in many ways. It is the first 
vertical lift bridge ever built with a lift span on a grade, 
the east end being 5% feet lower than the west. It is 
also the first bridge ever built to have a water. main 
running over the top. This niain will supply nearly all 
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le tidelands and crosses the bridge at the highest point 
ihe lift will reach. The lift span weighs 800 tons and 
is held by two concrete counterbalances of 400 tons 
each, held by 64 cables, 16 at each corner. At high tide 
the bridge has a clearance of 60 feet above water and a 
clearance of 135 feet when the lift span is raised. At 
low tide the clearance is 20 feet greater. This is ex- 
pected to lessen materially the number of times daily 
the bridge must be opened, as most vessels can pass under 
it without the span being lifted. Thus will much delay 
in the sawmill traffic he avoided. The bridge is decked 
with creosoted timbers and paved with creosoted fir 
blocks coming from the new creosoting department of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and is the first piece 
of creosoted fir paving in the city. To all appearances 
the paving has been splendidly laid and it has attracted 
much favorable comment and is very likely to lead to 
much more fir block paving in the city. The bridge is 
equipped with car tracks and a street car line will 
eventually be installed leading to the mills. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Logging Situation Improving—Local Timberland Firm 
Compelled to Vacate Mexico City Branch Owing to 
Revolution. 

EvERETT, WASH., Feb. 17.—The logging situation is 
improving. Camps are resuming and local manufacturers 
feel confident they will have enough material to keep 
going steadily. Snow is disappearing rapidly from the 
mountain foothills. 

Water shipping showed some improvement last week. 
Five vesseis were loading at once at the Crown will, 
three of the cargoes being for California points and the 
balance for the Hawaiian Islands. 

Frank R. Pendleton. of Pendleton & Gilkey, heavily in- 
terested in) Mexican timberlands, received news last week 
that the firm had been spared the trouble of vacating the 
office which it occupied in the Mutual Life Insurance Co.'s 
building in the Mexican capital, shot and shell from = the 
guns of the revolutionists having wrecked the = structure 
and fire completing the havoc. Conditions in Mexico have 
been so bad that business has suffered tremendously, and 
Pendleton & Gilkey found it impossible to do anything, and 
withdrew their representative but retained the Mexico City 
office. Recently it was decided to store the office furni- 
ture and give up the office, and the attorney of the firm. 
who was soon to go to Mexico, was instructed to attend 
to the matter. Now that the guns of Diaz have wrecked 
the building and fire has cleaned out the inflammable por- 
tion Mr. Pendleton thinks it will be unnecessary to formally 
surrender the lease. 

The Marysville Manufacturing Co.. now owning the big 
mill at Marysville, will be ready for cutting shingles April 
1. The company is installing seven uprights and a single 
block machine and the capacity will be 300,000) per day, 
with a payroll of about $3,000 a month. 

Among timber deals of last week was the sale by the 
Pacific Investment Co. of 400 acres of land in Mason County 
for $13,000.) Frank Fox sold James McConnell and Edward 


Gebert a tract of timberland in the vicinity of Langley. 
Whidby Island, for $15,000 and the purchasers will begin 
logging next week. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 17.—Condi- 
tions which first seriously curtailed and then paralyzed 
logging throughout Chehalis County have been broken. 
The first of this week a number of camps will resume 
work, and by Friday or Saturday at the latest every camp 
tributary to Grays Harbor should be in full swing. The 
warm wind and rain are worth thousands of dollars to 
logging and mill companies. Loggers have lost money 
because they had few logs to sell and mills have been 
in danger of losing orders because they could not turn 
out required timbers. 

The first complete cargo of lumber for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition left Grays Harbor Wednesday by 
steamer Chehalis carrying about 800,000 feet. Though 
preparations for the exposition have been going on for 
some time the shipping of this cargo is the first big 
move of interest to lumbermen and marks, it is said, a 
general activity in this direction from this time on. 

The edict has gone out that logs will advance $2, but 
doubt is expressed by many loggers and millmen as to 
whether the increase will be so high. One manufacturer 
declared that the market would not sustain such an ad- 
vance in jogs, us it would send some dressed lumber up 
to $4 a thoysand at least. 

Growth in packet freight business during the last few 
months hh phenomenal. Compared to one year ago 
the amonnt of freight from San Francisco to Aberdeen 
by water is af least doubled. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 17.—An era of prosperity 
is predi¢ted foy the lumber and shingle industry during 
the current year. Lumber prices are firm with prospects 
of an adyance, Shingle prices are rising. Coastwise 
trade in Iymber is brisk, while foreign quotations are 
increasing, The rail trade is steadily improving. Local 
lumber trade was extremely brisk during 1912 and this 
year is expected to be increased materially. Logging 
camps are agajy in operation after a forced close-down 
due to inclemeyt weather interspersed with heavy snow- 
falls, 

Telephone ang telegraph poles are in demand and in- 
creased orders gre being received for box shooks. 

Cc. A. Mauk, of Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, inspected 
his firm’s large shingle mill at Anacortes, Friday, leaving 
for Portland, Oreg., where he will visit the mills of his 
firm in that city. : 

The Siskiyou arrived Thursday and proceeded to the mill 
wharf of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and is loading 1,- 
000,000 feet of fir lumber for San Pedro, Cal. 

The plant of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is in operation 
after a closedown af two months. Meanwhile the plant was 
overhauled and new machinery installed. 


PBB 
A foreign writer, in discussing the utilization of the 
waste sulphite liquor in wood.pulp manufacture, claims 
that it is superior to calcium chloride for use upon 
roads for the laying of dust. 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 














Enormous Amount of National Forest Timber to be 

Sold; Lumbering to Begin Shortly. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Six billion feet of lum- 
ber mostly white pine, will be disposed of in the 
various Government forests during the coming year, ac- 
cording to foresters who were in Spokane last week hold- 
ing a conference. A crew of 10 will start out next week 
in the Clearwater Forest to begin estimating the 1,500,- 
000,000 feet which has been applied for there. The im- 
mense territory will probably prevent all of it being 
opened for lumbering operations before fall. As rapidly 
as the work of surveying and planning the operations 
can be concluded, the timber will be thrown open for 
lumbermen to make bids upon. The Kaniksu Forest sale 
will take place in April, and about 500,000,000 feet will 
be disposed of. Applications have also been made for 
timber in the Pend d’Oreille, Coeur d’Alene and Kootenai 
Forests in Idaho; and in Lolo, Flathead and Black- 
foot Forests in western Montana, 


©. Sweet, representing the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., 
line-vard concern of the Dakotas, has arrived in this city 
to make his future home. Mr. Sweet plans to open three 
or four yards for his company. At least two of these will 
be located in the city. while the others will be located at 
some nearby point. The J. F. Anderson company purchases 
vonsiderable Jumber from Inland Empire manufacturers. The 
company reports prospects excellent for good business at its 
new yards to be opened here. 

The Graham sawmill, located at Addy in northern Pend 
@ Oreille County, has started on a contract to cut 200,000 
ties. J. S. O’Brien, of Addy, has finished putting in 600,000 
feet of logs in the Colville River for the Winslow Lumber 
Co. at Orin. 

P. C. Palmer, manager of the Cascade Lumber Co.'s retail 
vards in the Yakima Valley, was a visitor in the city last 
week, aitending the convention of retailers. He stated that 
business prospects were bright for the coming spring, as the 
Yakima Valley is showing a steady growth. 

The consolidated Mines Co., of Republic. is in the market 
for 200,000,000 feet of Government timber, according to J. 
L. Harper, head of the mining company. The timber desired 
is mostly Douglas fir and western larch located on 160,000 
acres within a radius of 12 miles of Republic. It is the in- 
tention of the mines corporation to branch into the lumber 
business, according to Mr. Harper. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Feb. 17.—Friday of last week it 
began to rain here and has kept it up intermittently 
since. It is settling the vast quantity of snow that fell 
during January, and if it does not continue too long will 
he of great assistance to loggers. 

Conditions for this year’s lumber business seem to be 
brighter than for years past for this section of the coun- 
try. All the lumbermen are looking forward to an excel- 
lent business and are planning accordingly. As soon as 
the ice is out of the river the Laclede Lumber Co. expects 
to start the second shift at its mill again. It was the 
intention to run two shifts all winter, but it was found 
that its hot pond did not keep the logs free from ice dur- 
ing the coldest nights. 

It is the intention of the Humbird Lumber Co. to run 
its mill No. 1, situated in Sandpoint, to full capacity as 
soon as the season opens. A continuance of the present 
weather will take the ice out of the lake within a very 
short time and make milling operations a possibility. 








NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 
Lippy, Mont., Feb. 17.—The chinook that has pre+ 
vailed in this section of the country for some time has 
done wonders in settling the snow and enabling the 
score of loggers to continue operations. 


The logging camp of the Libby Lumber Co. is being 
worked to capacity. The company has experienced no 


trouble this year in securing plenty of good laborers and 
horses for this kind of work. Repairs are being rushed on 
the company’s sawmill in expectation of an earlier spring 
than last year. The planing mill of the company has been 
operated steadily all winter with a full crew. The orders 
and shipments have been as good as the company could 
wish for during the winter months. 

The newly organized Burlingham Lumber Co. has resumed 
operation in its logging camps near this city. The mill's 
output this coming season will be much greater than last, 
so the management states. 

Charles A. Hurd, one of the owners of the Hurd & Schultz 
sawmill near Troy, states that they are getting out logs 
upon which to operate during the coming summer and that 
a good season is looked for. 

The Eureka Lumber Co. has bought several more horses 
for its logging operations on Sinclair Creek. The favorable 
weather has aided materially in helping the contractors to 
complete their contracts, and the work is being pushed as 
fast as possible. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 17.—Demand is very good 
and all shipping departments are being worked to full 
capacity. The mills are well supplied with orders. Mail 
inquiries are extremely heavy and many buyers from 
points east of the transfer are visiting the district 
for the purpose of placing business. Prices are firm 
and it is believed that there will be an advance within 
the next two weeks. All items of lumber are moving 
freely. 

The mild weather has settled the snow so that many 
camps which were forced to discontinue or account of 
the deep snow will resume operation again this week. 
Tt was feared that the heavy snowfall would curtail 
logging operations to such an extent that a sufficient 
amount of logs would not be banked for this season’s 
cut. But if operations are resumed at once it is believed 
that ihe required cut will be banked. 

M. Driscoll, of the Kalispell Lumber Co., who has been 
looking after the company’s logging operations near Athens 


this winter, reports that the snow has hindered its opera- 
tions considerably during the last month. He states, how- 
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Fish Brand Slickers 
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A NEW BOOK OF PLANS: 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid: Send for our catalog of books. 
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The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
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ever, that the company will succeed in getting in about 
8,000,000 feet for next season’s run and will start its mill 
at Athens, just as soon as weather conditions will permit. 

/. E. Wells, general manager of the Somers Lumber Co., 
returned the latter part of the week from the Stillwater 
country where he went to inspect the company’s logging 
operations. He states that practically all the camps along 
the main river have resumed operation and that with favor- 
able weather from now on the contractors will be able to 
fullfil all contracts. 

c. B. Roberts, manager of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber 
Co., Fortine, states that its mill will be ready for opera- 
tion within a few weeks and that it expects to manufac- 
ture 12,000,000 feet this season. 


OREGON | 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, OREG., Feb. 17.—In a couple of weeks prac- 
tically all of the logging camps in the Columbia River 
district will be in operation after the winter shut down. 
Fine weather has prevailed for a week, and the woods 
are about free from snow and comparatively dry. Mill- 
men will weleome resumption of operations in the camps, 
for the supply of logs in the water for immediate use is 
very limited, lower than for many years at this time. 

Portland lumber shippers are pleased with the an- 
nouncement that beginning next month there will be two 
lines of steamers from this port to the Orient and 
Europe, making possible shipments in less than cargo 
lots. The companies having announced the new service 
are the Hamburg American line and the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. Fritz Kirchoff, representative here of 
the China Import & Export Lumber Co., has been named 
as Portland representative for the Hamburg American 
line, and the first steamer to sail from here will be the 
Sithonia. A. M. Gillespie, vice president of Frank Water- 
house & Co., of Seattle, representing the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., was here from Seattle last week con- 
ferring with shippers. 

W. E. Herring, district engineer of the United States 
Forest Service in Portland for the last four years, or since 
the office was established, has resigned to take the position, 
March 1, as head of the engineering department of the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., with headquar- 
ters at Seattle. Howard B. Oakleaf, assistant in the prod- 
ucts division of the Forest Service, has been appointed to 
the position held by J. B. Knapp, who has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Northwestern Association of Box 
Manufacturers, with headquarters in this city. ; 

The Palmer Logging Co. is building two miles of logging 
road to its timber holdings on the lower Columbia. ; 

The Bramhall-Seward Lumber Co. is installing a sawmill 
in the Gopher Valley district, in the vicinity of Sheridan, 
that will soon begin cutting. F . 

The Kerry Timber Co. will begin the construction of a 
30-mile logging road from Woods Station on the Astoria line 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, into the tim- 
ber in Nehalem Valley. Saturday the company filed articles 
of incorporation here under the name of the Columbia & 
Nehalem River Railroad Co., with a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000. The incorporators are J. C. and A. L. Veasie and 
J. H. Hendrickson. A. S. Kerry, head of the enterprise, 
arrived in Portland from Seattle last week to arrange for 
the details in connection with letting of contracts and to 
oversee the work. It is expected to have the line completed 
within 10 months. The object of the line is to tap enormous 
bodies of timber in the Nehalem Valley and the district be- 
tween the Columbia and the Nehalem country. To over- 
come the heavy grade of the divide a tunnel 1,800 feet long 
will be driven. This will give the road a maximum grade 
of 2% per cent. The Kerry Timber Co. owns more than 
1,000,000,000 feet of timber within reach of the road and 
other interests own about 6,000,000,000 feet in the district. 
The articles of incorporation state that the road may be 
built for electric or steam power. 














IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, OREG., Feb. 17.—The latest reports of 
shipments of lumber from Bandon, on the Coquille River, 
show the following exports from the harbor during 1912: 
Lumber, 66,665,000 feet; 
shingles, 6,079,000 feet; 
ties, 181,000; piling, 3,285; 
matchwood, 1,036; splints, 
9,356. 

Work on the new paper 
pulp mill at the C. A. Smith 
plant in this city is progress- ma 
ing rapidly. The structures 
are about finished and some 
of the machinery is being 
installed. More of the 
machinery will shortly. ar- 
rive on the Adeline Smith. 

The Brookings Lumber Co. 
will start a bank at Brook- 
ings, the town in Curry 
County which the firm has i 
established and where a 
large sawmill is to be erected. 

Andrew P. Davis, who for va 
some time has held a position ; 
here as an inspector for the ; 
Pacific Lumber Inspection a] 





NEW PAPER PULP MILL OF THE C. A. SMITH LUMBER 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bureau, has joined the C. A. Smith company, and will Ly 
at the company headquarters in California, 

Roll Anderson, a brother of the proprietor of the Seeley 
Anderson Logging Co., is in a critical condition at Bandon 
Mr. Anderson is the only survivor of the wreck on th 
railroad of the logging company about two months agi 
and was the hero of the occasion. He has been in 
critical condition for some time, and now it is necessary 
for the surgeons to perform skin grafting. 

James Bennett, chief engineer at the C. A. Smith plant 
in this city, has received word that he is heir to ove: 
$2,000,000. Three other brothers of Mr. Bennett will re 
ceive a like amount. The fortune comes from Mr. Ben 
nett’s great-grandmother, Mrs. Susannah Bennett, who 
owned a farm in what is now Harlem, in Greater New 
York. Mrs. Bennett leased the place for 99 years. Some 
years back the lease expired and lawyers advertised for 
heirs. James Bennett thought little of the matter until 
his attention was called to it by other relatives. Mr. Ben- 
nett says it will be hard for him to stay away from the 
sawmill as he has been with the C. A. Smith company for 
over 15 years. 





CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Redwood Mills Preparing to Increase Output—Demor- 
alizing Tendency of January Freeze on Trade Offset 
by Reassuring Reports. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 17.—February opened up 
well and there is now a fair volume of receipts, but there 
would be a great deal more fir arriving in California 
if the mills of Washington and Oregon were well sup 
plied with logs. 

Redwood mills are preparing to increase their output 
in California and before long logging will be resumed 
at many of the camps. Most of the mills are cutting 
at the usual rate for this season. 

The demoralizing tendeney of the January freeze upon 
the California lumber trade has been offset to a con- 
siderable extent by more reassuring reports from Los 
Angeles and surrounding territory. Although a large 
portion of the orange crop was frosted so that it will 
not be marketed in the East, other uses may be found 
for the unsalable fruit. It is proposed to utilize a 
lot of oranges by distilling them for brandy. 

The white pine and sugar pine men are making their 
plans for extensive operations in the Sierras during the 
coming spring but there is still a great deal of snow in 
the mountains and no one can say definitely when it 
will be feasible to resume logging. ; 

The number of building contracts for record during 
the last week was 40, representing a total investment 
in buildings of $363,000. 

The Harbor Commission has let the contract for a 
new pier at the foot of Stockton street for $436,400. 
It will be 1,008 feet in length and 140 feet in width. 

The board of works acting through the chief building 
inspector is notifying the owners of wooden build- 
ings constructed after the fire of 1906 that such build 
ings must be destroyed within the next 60 days. This 
will affeet about 1,000 wooden shacks and should result 
in the early construction of substantial buildings on 
their sites. 

Coasting freights are still somewhat weak, but quota- 
tions are unchanged. Lack of grain to fill out cargoes 
of lumber steamers makes it bad for large vessels. 

Offshore lumber freights are firm with a continued 
searcity of tonnage in the foreign charter market. The 
principal export mills of the coast are making ship 
ments but there is some delay in dispatching some of the 
cargoes owing to the lack of tonnage. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


One of the largest planing mills on the Pacific coast has 
just been put in operation by the Hammond Lumber Co., 
this city, in its Los Angeles yards. This mill is a two-story 
stpucture, 320x80 feet, and has total floor area of 51.200 
month. The machines are operated by electricity from a 
600 horsepower generating plant with individual motors. 

A. C. Haslett, of the Truckee Lumber Co., Quincy, has 
purchased the L. G. Stratton property of 560 acres in 
Meadow Valley, to take possession in September of this year. 
Besides the farm land, there is about 200 acres of excellent 
timber, the cruise being 12,000,000 feet, which, at the aver- 
age Government price for stumpage, is worth $36,000. The 
ranch occupies a_ strategic position, a central point in a 
vast area of public and private timberland holdings. The 
Government cruise and an estimate of the timberlands pri- 
vately owned show that 700,000,000 feet of lumber exists in 
and tributary to Meadow Valley Basin. This vast tract is 
one of the finest and most advantageously situated in Plumas 
County. An extension of the Quincy & Western Railroad 
will reach the timber. - 

The Shasta Land & Timber Co., according to its articles 
of incorporation just filed, will operate on a large scale 
with its home office in this city. Its capital stock of 
$1,000,000 is divided into 10,000 shares. The directors are: 
W. T. Barnett, of Berkeley; A. D. Plaw, of Oakland; P. A. 
McCarthy, V Vincent and S. F. Platt, of San Fran- 
cisco. The company will deal in timber and operate saw- 
mills, factories and planing mills among other objects. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have made a new 
departure in the coasting trade by extending the runs of 
some of their steamers to British Columbia. ‘Their new 
steam schooner Multnomah sailed last Thursday for Puget 
Sound ports and Vancouver, B. C. ‘This is the first time in 
years that one of these coasting freighters has been cleared 
from San Francisco with a Canadian port as its final 
destination. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 17.—February bids fair to 
be a notable month, if not a record breaker in the re- 
ceipts of lumber at the local harbor from the northern 
shipping points. In one day last week five steamers and 
one sailing vessel arrived with more than 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

Building permits for the month to date show an in- 
crease of 130 over the same period last year. The num- 
ber issued so far this month is 687, with a total valuation 
of $1,019,991. 

It has been announced by members of the Municipal 
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ilarbor Commission that the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
which is now operating at the harbor under a lease from 
the Southern Pacifie company, is extremely anxious to 
secure a permanent location in the inner harbor at Wil- 
mington and contemplates filing an application for a 
long-term franchise and lease within a short time. If a 
long-term franchise and lease can be secured from the 
city covering a location in the inner harbor the lumber 
company proposes to establish a 1,200-foot wharf and 
invest about $250,000. Under the present charter no 
lease can be granted for a period Jonger than 15 years. 
The company is in hopes that the charter may be 
amended so as to provide for at least 30-year leases. 
The will of Erastus J. Stanton, of E. J. Stanton & Son, 
who died last week, has just been filed for probate. His 
individual estate is worth $450,000, according to the peti- 


tion for probate. The property consists of an interest in 
the lumber firm and in other stock corporations. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Lumber Concerns to Build Pulp Mill—Bill to Estab- 
lish Harbor on Pacific Passes House—Steady Growth 
in Exports. 

EUREKA, CAL., Feb. 17.—Several of the Humboldt 
County lumber companies have concluded to build a one- 
unit pulp mill on the site of the old Pacific Pulp, Paper 
& Products Co., which property was purchased last week 
by the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. The Pacific people 
attempted to erect a pulp mill here about two years ago, 
but on account of a lack of funds the project fell 
through. M. A. Burns, of the Burns Manufacturing Co., 
is busying himself with the new project, and he thinks 
that a mill is now an assured fact. The firms said to be 
represented are the Northern Redwood, Hammond, 
Holmes-Eureka and the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co. 

Since the Pacific Pulp, Paper & Products Co. sus- 
pended work no stone has been left unturned by the Jum- 
bermen to ascertain whether or not redwood waste could 
profitably be turned into pulp and paper. That it can 
was fully demonstrated by Government experts, as re- 
ported recently. 

A telegram from Congressman William Kent an- 
nounces that the Rivers and Harbor bill, which provides 
for a harbor of refuge at Point Arena, or some other 
point on the Pacific coast between Humboldt Bay and 
San Francisco, has passed the House. This is pleasing 
information for the Mendocino County lumbermen. 

The complete report of the Humboldt Board of Harbor 
Commissioners has now been published and shows a 
growth in the exports of $1,191,056, and falling off of 
$165,987 in imports. 

An interesting statement given is the fact that in 1898, 
just 15 years ago, the lumber exported from Humboldt 
was $1,373,512. The growth has been steady, with but 
few years showing a decrease when compared with the 
preceding year. 

According to recent advices, negotiations for the sale of 
the properties of the Union and Mengocino Lumber com- 
panies in the neighboring county have been declared off, 
and no change in ownership will take place. The option 
under which the negotiations were carried on -is said to 
have expired about two weeks ago. F 

The Humboldt Milling Co.’s plant at Arcata, which has 
been operated three years under lease by William Chaffey, 
has been taken over by the owner, I. Cullberg, who intends 
running the mill hereafter. For the next few months it 
will operate with day and night shifts. : 

Just as soon as Eel River is low enough to permit work, 
the Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co, will begin erecting its 
temporary summer bridge, connecting the mill with the 
timber supply on the opposite side of the river. The log- 
ving this summer will be carried on in a parcel of timber- 
land purchased recently from the Hammond Lumber Co., 
consisting of 160 acres, with an estimated stand of 16,- 
000,000 feet. 

The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. is also planning to log a 
new tract, which it bought a short time ago from the Des- 
sert Redwood Co., located near Carlotta. As soon as the 
Van Duzen River goes down so that a bridge can be built 
across the river, work will be started. 

Two weeks ago the greatest obstacle in the way of con- 
necting Eureka by rail with the outside world was re- 
moved—this being done by the completion of Island Moun- 
tain Tunnel. The tunnel is 4,000 feet long, through solid 
rock, and has been under course of construction for more 
than a year, work being carried on from both ends. 
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Manufacturers of Eastern United States Seeking White 
Pine and Canadian Timber Owners Expect to Profit 
Greatly. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 17.—That the Eastern States are 
urgently in need of inside building material was evi- 
denced by a visit to Ottawa last week of G. W. Haines, 
representing the Ellwood Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Haines said that he was prepared to negotiate con- 
tracts for 3,000 cars of white pine lumber. This class 
of finished material, which is largely used for lath, has 
become, he said, almost entirely exhausted in the Eastern 
States. ‘‘It can be secured to some extent in Michigan 
and Wisconsin,’’ said Mr. Haines, ‘‘but we can buy it 
cheaper in Ontario, we believe.’’ 

Inquiries show that the freight cost of this wood f. o. b. 
Ottawa would be from $3 to $3.75 a carload. With the 
duty 25 per cent and the freight charged to purchaser 
the strength of the Eastern States demand is easily 
shown, and is expected to prove a boon to Canadian 
holders of timber limits. 

J. R. Booth, the Ottawa lumberman, has lost his big 
case against the Crown in regard to the renewal of a tim- 
ber license upon Indian Reserve No. 10, near Lake 
Nipissing. Last week judgment was handed down in the 
exchequer court. The case involved the right of Mr. 
Booth to obtain a renewal of a license-to cut pine and 
saw logs from trees of not iess than 9 inches diameter 
at the stump upon the reserve in question, which contains 


about 108 square miles. Mr. Booth had been cutting 
lumber from the reserve since 1889 and a renewal of his 
license expired in 1909, whereupon he made an effort to 
procure a further renewal on the land. The Crown re- 
fused to grant this on the ground that the reserve was 
wanted for settlement purposes, but later it was adver- 
tised for sale. 

Ottawa owners of pulpwood limits have greeted with 
great interest the announcement that the restriction which 
has been placed by the United States on the importation 
of pulp and paper manufactured from the Crown lands 
of Quebec will also affect Ontario. 

A two days’ continuous fall of snow last week has put 
the lumber trade, as regards the cutting of the logs, on 
a normal basis again. The snow, which was the first fall 
of any quantity since the first of the season, was fol- 
lowed by cold weather, which allowed of the making of 
ice roads over which to haul the logs to the streams. 
There is now any quantity of the white carpet in the 
woods and hauling is being rushed, the demand for teams 
being a large one. Even if the present conditions con- 
tinue, however, the cut this year will be much smaller than 
in 1912. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 17.—Lumbermen are rejoicing 
that cold weather has finally set in and that consider- 
able snow has fallen. Up to the present the winter 
has been so open that lumbering operations were seri- 
ously retarded. Prices of all grades of lumber still 
remain firm, and in some lines are showing an upward 
tendency. The outlook generally is considered satis- 
factory. 

A group of Montreal capitalists consisting of M. O. 
Brouillard, M. P., George W. Peacaud and others have 
just purchased 200 miles of timber limits on the 
Metabetchouan River in the Lake St. John district in 
northern Quebee. On the property are three waterfalls 
capable of developing some 18,000 horsepower. They 
also secured some 13 miles of railroad running from 
the Quebee and Lake St. John line to the Meta- 
betchouan River. It is believed that the new owners 
will establish a pulp mill on their property. 

Lieut. Gov. Wood, of New Brunswick, in opening 
the legislature of that province, referred among other 
things to the condition of the lumber industry in that 
Provinee. His remarks indicated that it was in a sat- 
isfactory condition, but that efforts were to be made 
by the Government to put both the lumber and the 
pulp and paper industries on a still better basis. An 
indication of the Government’s policy is shown by the 
encouragement recently given by them to the Grand 
Falls Pulp & Paper Co., which is establishing a huge 
plant at Grand Falls. Generally speaking, the Province 
is prosperous, and the lumber industry is sharing in 
the prosperity. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Though Conditions Are Favorable for Hauling a 
Shortage of Logs Is Expected—Railway Gathering 
Data on Forest Areas. 

Toronto, ONT., Feb. 17.—With the setting in of 
severe weather, accompanied by snowfalls throughout 
northern Outario, conditions for hauling logs have con- 
siderably improved, though some shortage of logs is still 
feared, owing to the lateness of the season. The de- 
mand for lumber this year will certainly be greater than 
ever, as the January records of building permits granted 
show a notable increase. The approximate value repre- 
sented by the permits issued during that month in 28 
Canadian eities amounts to $5,898,703, as against $3,352,- 
362 for January, 1912, an increase of 75 per cent. Low 
grade lumber in particular is moving very rapidly at 
advancing prices. The large box manufacturers, fearing 
a searcity, have been buying up material freely at the 
best prices they could get, so that the market has been 
pretty well cleared. The tendency of prices generally 
is upward and any contracts that have so far been made 
for the new cut have been at an average increase of 10 
per cent over the figures paid last spring. Yellow pine 
is not so prominent a feature latterly, as the effect of the 
increase of freight rates has operated as a check on 
large importations. 

The Ontario Department of Lands, Forests and Mines 
recently sent an inquiry to Washington as to what extent 
Ontario pulp would be affected by the restrictions placed 
by President Taft on the importation of pulp and paper 
manufactured from the Crown Lands of Quebec. So far 
no answer has beer received, but as since January, 1900, 
Ontario has placed the same restrictions as Quebec 
upon the shipping of crude pulpwood from the Crown 
Lands for manufacture abroad, it is presumed that 
Ontario pulp and paper will also be dutiable. 

The forestry branch of the natural resources depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway has undertaken 
the study of the forest areas between Lake Superior 
and the eastern terminals of the road. Data as to the 
growth and increase of timber are being gathered. The 
movement is being watched with interest by the lumber 
and pulp companies, as hitherto little information of 
the kind has been obtainable as regards the districts 
covered by the investigation. 





INVESTIGATIONS IN WOOD DISTILLATION. 


The investigation in wood distillation which has 
been carried on during the last three years at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in Madison, will be developed 
further by supplementary work at the University of 
Washington. The work will also be continued in 
Wisconsin. Dr. L. F. Hawley, of the Wisconsin lab- 
oratory, has returned from the Northwest where he 
cooperated with the Washington men in getting the 
investigation under way. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER Red Gum 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 7 


WHOLESALE 


- HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
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Manufacturers of 
Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


We manufacture and Sell Our MILLS | Portland, Ark. 


Own Stock Exclusively. 7 ne, a 
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2 Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


ALES 1811-1814 Wright Bld. CIDEFON, MO. 


FFICE (| ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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8,000,000 Ft. at St. Louis. 
I age es { 3,000,000 Ft. at New Orleans. 
mmediate Shipment 1 2,000,000 Ft. at Benton, Ark. | 
OAK, WALNUT, CYPRESS, 
ASH, POPLAR, CHERRY, | 


BIRCH, MAHOGANY, MAPLE. 
— WRITE FOR PRICES—- 


American Hardwood Lumber Co. | 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


| Wholesale Hardwood Lumber | 


| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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HARDWOODS 


Buyers of Flooring 


In Less Than Carloads 
find our methods of delivering at car- 


load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote youon 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummez-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 








Retail lumbermen 


who cater to an 
exacting trade say Dixie 


Brand Flooring makes 
good. We had that in mind 
when we began its manufacture and for 
that reason selected the best oak timber 
we could find in Arkansas. Quality as- 
sured, our next move was minimum cost of pro- 
duction. That we’ve made good in that respect is 
best attested by our prices. Ask for them. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS -COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














We Have in Stock 


2 cars 4-4 first and seconds Red Oak. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Red Oak. 
1 car first and second 4-4 Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common and S. W. 


The Oak is good Soft Mountain Stock. If interested, 
will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [i zouusc the American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Kk. Sykes, sales manager of the Southern Sawmill Co., 
New Orleans, was a recent Chicago visitor. 


R. A. Dennis, of Dennis Bros. Lumber Co., 
Rapids, Mich., was a recent visitor in Chicago. 


I. A. Bushong, of the Northwestern Cooperage Co., 
Gladstone, Mich., spent a few days in Chicago last week. 


Grand 


G. V. Havener, secretary and treasurer of the Mar- 
quette Box & Lumber Co., Marquette, Mich., was a 
Chicago visitor Thursday. 


E. M. Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., 
Ludington, Mich., was in Chicago Thursday on business 
in the interest of his company. 


Walter Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis., 
arrived in Chicago Wednesday to attend the meeting of 
the sash and door manufacturers. 


T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager 
of the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
visited Chicago lumber offices this week. 


I’. D, Grant, of the Curtis Door & Sash Co., with head- 
quarters at Clinton, Iowa, was in Chieago recently con- 
terring with Manager Erickson, of the Chicago office of 
this concern. 


Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincin- 
nati, was in Chicago last Thursday on a short business 
trip and reported that this concern has had an entirely 
satisfactory business. 


A. C, Quixley, of Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., Fisher 
Building, Chicago, attended the Sash and Door Sales- 
mens” Association meeting in Milwaukee this week, and 
was elected president of the organization for the ensuing 
year, 


L. E, Cornelius, manager of the cypress department 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was at the Chicago offices of the company this week, 
conferring with C. M. Smalley, Chicago manager of 
the firm. 


W. A. Eager, entertainment committee, Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago, is arranging for a stag, to be given next 
week. Members should all make an effort to be present, 
for Billy has promised to make this night one to be long 
reniembered. 


F. N. Snell, sales manager of the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., of New Orleans, spent the last two weeks in 
this territory. Last week he attended the meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
and this week was hobnobbing with old friends at the 
Wisconsin Retailers’ meeting in Milwaukee. 


R. J. Clark, president of the Peninsula Bark & Lumber 
Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was in Chicago for a day or 
two the first part of the week. He said that business 
continued to be of large volume and that he was looking 
for these conditions to continue for the rest of the year. 
Loggers have been somewhat handicapped by lack of 
snow. 


kK. J. Rohrer, well known retailer of Clintonville, Wis., 
is deeply interested in everything pertaining to automo- 
bile trucks, and was down last week attending the automo- 
bile truck shuw at the Coliseum. He found time to visit 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and stated that 
he would take in the retailers’ meeting in Milwaukee on 
his way home. 


Robert Butters, general manager, and Marshall But- 
ters, president of the Marshall Butters Lumber Co., 
L’Anse, Mich., were in Chicago this past week. They 
report they are getting along very nicely with the new 
mill and expect to have it in operation by May 1. 
They are putting in a full supply of logs and antici 
pate a good summer’s run. 


Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich., and Poplar Bluff, Mo., was in Chicago last Thurs- 
day en route to Missouri after a visit to the concern’s 
headquarters in Saginaw. Regarding trade conditions 
Mr. Pease said that there was a dearth in dry stocks in 
nearly all kinds of oak, and that he was looking for 
prices to go higher shortly. 


Clarence H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill-King Mill & Lumber 
Co., and the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., 
spent several days in Chicago this week, called here by 
the serious illness of Virgil Sherrill, of Colfax, La., who 
is at one of the hospitals recovering from a successful 
operation. 


February 10 the firm of Adams, Crews, Bobb & 


Westcott was formed in Chicago for the general prac 
tice of law, with offices on the eleventh floor of th 
American Trust building. The members of the firn 
prominent Chicago lawyers, several of whom are we! 
known to the lumber trade, are Elmer H, Adams, Ralp! 
Crews, Dwight 8. Bobb, Asa G, Adams and James }; 
Westcott. 


Frank Sullivan, manager of the Buffalo branch 01 
the Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., of New York, was it 
Chicago this week en route from a trip in the pro 
ducing sections in the Northwest. Mr. Sullivan looks 
forward to quite an active Dusiness year, but believes 
that northern hardwoods will not be any higher at 
the mills, and says that prices in Detroit and west 
of that city, especially on basswood and elm, are rela 
tively higher than in the East. 


C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, returned the latter part of last week from 
a two weeks’ visit to the mills of the George Palmer 
Lumber Co., of LaGrande, Oreg. Mr. Flynn is a director 
in that concern and went west for the purpose of attend 
ing the annual meeting. He stated that the company 
had orders on their books for several million feet of shop 
lumber and selects, and that while some of their neigh 
bors had been handicapped by the deep snow this concern 
has been enabled to secure all the logs they required. 


L. D. Nalty, of Brookhaven, Miss., vice-president of 
the East Union Lumber & Mfg. Co., of that city, and 
secretary of the Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, La., 
was in Chicago this week, but not especially on lumber 
matters, for he is interested in ice manufacture which 
brought him north. He is the son of J. B. Nalty, well 
known to lumbermen. Mr. Nalty said that with the 
cutting out of the big mills there is an increase in the 
number of small mills which are picking up the frag 
ments of timber, and that this class of business promises 
to increase. 





ELECTED NEW OFFICERS. 

The A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently held a meeting of the board of directors 
and elected the following officers: 

President—A. L. Dennis. 

Vice president—Edward Fitzgerald. 

Secretary—Earl L. Crossman. 

Treasurer—Henry Idema. 





MONTHLY MEETING AND DINNER. 

F. B. MeMullen, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, is 
arranging for a business session next Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, in the red room of the Hotel La Salle. The 
meeting will be preceded by a dinner which will start 
at 12:45 p.m. promptly. Many important subjects will 
come up for discussion and it is hoped that a 


large 
attendance will be present. 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF ‘‘PIONEERS.’’ 

In accordance with a custom established four years 
ago the employes of E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently held their fourth annual banquet of 
‘* Atkins Pioneers,’’ at the Spencer House in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Atkins Pioneers were organized February 1, 
1906, with a membership of 62, consisting of members 
who had been with the firm 20 years or more. New 
members are added each vear as their terms of service 
mature, and at this vear’s meeting 11 members were 
added, making the total number at present 129. 

At the banquet a musical program was presented, 
together with toasts, burlesques, ete. 





MERIT REWARDED. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held February 13, following the close of the 
final session of the twenty-third annual convention at 


the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, George Wilson Jones 
was reelected secretary. The efficient work of Mr. 
‘Jones in that capacity during the last two vears 


merited commendation, which he received from mem- 
bers of the association, 





INCREASES TIMBER HOLDINGS. 


The St. Landry Realty Co. (Ltd.), of 
La., manufacturer of hardwood lumber, 
quiring hardwood timberland in St. Landry’s Parish, 
until its present holdings total over 15,000 acres of 
choice woods, composed of red and white oak, white 
ash and red gum. The company is erecting a large 
mill 3 miles from Port Barre, on the Frisco. It will 
make a specialty of thin stock for export. The daily 
capacity of the mill will be about 60,000 feet of 
lumber and sales will be made from the Port Barre 
office. 

The St. Landry Realty Co. was organized at Frank- 
lin, La., several years ago, with the following officers: 
C. F. Borah, president; Joseph Birg, vice president; 
G. D. Palfrey, seeretary; H. 8S. Palfry, treasurer, and 
A. J. McCausland, general manager. Mr. McCausland 
has had more than 20 years’ experience in the exporting 
and manufacturing of hardwoo.'s and therefore thor- 
oughly understands the requirements of the trade. 


Port Barre, 
has been aec- 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—I". W. 
of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, | 
pleted his report of the cargo shipments of 

sritish Columbia, Washington and Oregon 
The following tables give the totals both 
domestic of all lumber, 
tuble No. 2 gives the amounts of lumber, 
inspected by the inspection bureau. 
result of very 
are as near correct as it is possible to get. 





lath 




















lath and pickets shipped. 





Alexander, secretary 


las just com- 
lumber from 
during 1912, 
foreign and 
Also 
1 and pickets 


These figures are the 
careful and painstaking investigation and 


The figures 





for 1912 show a very considerable gain in cargo ship 
ments from the north Pacifie coast over those of 1911. 
TABLE NO. 1. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF CARGO SHIPMENTS, DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN, FOR THE YEAR 1912, AS RE 
PORTED TO THIS BUREAL 
DOMESTIC. 

Lumber Lath Pickets 
British Columbia feet. feet. feet. 
Granby Bay, B. C.... 1,215,028 Pare : 
Yukon ‘Territory.... RE ee th Se 
Total eae 1,263, 208 
Washington 
California 
San Francisco Bay... 317,860,685 13,466,420 
San Pedro Bay and 
Vicinity : 408, 461, 02 18,179,458 1,875 
San Diego 29 2.3S89,719 26,025 
Miscellaneous 419 ; 
TOtals: 665s $4,035, 597 28,500 
pS ee ie S4 
British Columbia ; 
Panama ‘ 
Atlantic Coast . his 
Hawaiian Islands. HOS 249, 286 
Philippine Islands... 10,479, 208 
Totals Be eg, ee 93,184,573 249.370 4,40. 
Total Domestic Wash 
ington ; . 859,191,508 34,284,967 a5, 771 
Oregon 
California 
San Francisco Bay 
San Pedro Bay and 
Vicinity : 
San Diego 
Miscellaneous 
Totals .. T.085, 190 
Alaska 
Panama ‘ 
Atlantic Coast 
Hawaiian Islands 
Philippine Islands 
Total . i . P 
Total Dome »stic- Oregon. 7.085, 190 
British Columbia ‘ . 
Washington ee 34,284,967 35,771 
Oregon . : 463,275,114 7,085,190 ‘ 
Totals: ;. . 1,323, 729,830 41,870,157 35,771 
FOREIGN 
Lumber Lath Pie kets 
British Columbia f feet. fee 


Australia 











1,688,175 





New Ze aland . 105,030 
West Coast, So. Am 16,667 
Mexico 4 1,667 
China 
Japan Shag te wat ate 
South Sea Islands 
ct. K. & Continent 
PORICE. 6 584s 
Tetals «26s 48,885,696 1,811,539 814,821 
Washington 
Australia .. 2,656,804 1,379,656 
New Zealand : 436,815 RAy 
W. Coast, S. America 194,148 21,481 
Ek. Coast, S. America as 21,976 
MS ne accas 4 or 9,792 
Central America 
OT eae 
eT eae ore . 
South Sea Islands... 12,932 
U. K. & Continent. 
fy 
India 7,901 act 
Totals 265,866,658 3,320,491 1,423,118 
Oregon— 
Australia .. 60,055,6 :B 1,240,522 
New Ze aland. y ai = 


W. Coast, S. 
Mexico 
China 
Japan 
South Sea 


America 





ot 


Islands... 











2,100 


000 





U. K. & Continent... ° ’ 

RETIRE ice cdieiert cies 4,564,133 

PARGREML, + 15-5, siae-0is 6, 981, 848 Se Meee > goRaetecs 
| ae ee . ) 84 1,698,037 

British Columbia.... 48 885, 696 1,811,53¢ 

Washington 8 3,320, 491 










Oregon 


CGR ck ee 6, 83¢ 
Total Domestic 41,376 
Total Foreign 6,836 

Totals 48, 204 
eee | Oe eae renin VAE Rena eas 
DOth—Peet  .sscccscsces 
oe Te Coane ene Seen ee te eee Ly ae 

go IC: VA aS Ae gua earn eee ee we 


re 698,037 


1067 
15ST 
O67 


), 224 





oi $49,048, 210 


REPORT OF PACIFIC LUMBER INSPECTION BUREAU. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 1911-1912 OF WATERBORNE 


SHIPMENTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, WASHING- 
TON, OREGON. TOTAL FEET B. M. LUMBER, 
LATH AND PICKETS. 

1912 
California— Feet- B. M. Feet. B. M. 
San Francisco. Bay......... ¥ 


San Pedro Bay & Vicinity. 
San Diego werk tis 
Miscellaneous 


Total C 
Miscellaneous 
Foreign 


alifornia.... Pee 
Domestic 





BE: ‘ 
483,912,461 4 58. 499, 602 


Totals 1,849,048,219 — 1,.G30,290,194 


SUMMARY 1912 








Domestic. Fonte. 

British Columbia... 1,263 512,056 
Puget Sound,... 184.037 116 : 
Grays Harbor. .....:. 366,999, 557 66, 096 54 433,095 i, heey 
Willapa Harbor. 169,948, 743 1 51,631 181,800, 374 
Columbia River...... 318,614,046 166,354,331 484,968,377 
Coos Bay and Org. 

CORE cars etary arn-ke-aa 199,344,167 4,060,273 203,404,440 

|g ee .. 1,365,135, 758 483,912,461 


1,849,048, 219 

1912 1911. Gai 
y 50,182,203 
1,109,831, 807 
470,276, 184 






British Columbia... 
Washington : 
Oregon 





& 164,12 2,: 
632,150, ¢ 161,874,263 

1,849,048, 
Inspected eG 


218,758,025 
1,384,515,331 


Total 
Total 


219 

argo 

TABLE NO. 2. 

OF. SHIPMENTS INSPEC 

PICKETS, FEET B. M 
DOMESTIC 


; 1,630, 290, 194 
Amount 


REPORT 
R, LATH, 


ANNUAL 


BE 


TED 
1912 


LUM 


British Columbia ; 

Washington—Total Dome stic 
tail Shipments Sues 

Oregon—Total Domestic Cargo. 
Rail Shipments Inspected 


‘argo ° 
1150 ¢ ars 





160 cars 


4,360,088 


Total Domestic Inspected 985,770,179 


FOREIGN 


,279,194 
£32,422 






British Columbia 
Washington 
Oregon 





Total Foreign Inspected $40,920,400 


SUMMARY 


Total Foreign Inspected $40,920,400 


Aargo).. 





Total Domestic Inspected (C: 943,594,931 
Total Cargo Inspected. . 1,é 
Total Local Inspected. 
Total Rail Inspected... 
Grand Total Inspected (ft. b. m.) 1,426, 690.579 


COMPARISON OF SHIPMENTS INSPECTED 1911- neg 
1912 







Total Inspected 1,42 16,1590, ) 


Gain 
COMPAR ISON 


WITH 


SHIPMENTS R E PORTE D SHIP 
MENTS INSPECTED 


Shipped. 
1912 


OF 
Inspected. 
1912. 
384,515,331 


8849, 744 


3,325,504 


1,849,048.219 1, 
Local 


Rail— 1310 cars 


Totals .1,849,048, 219 1,426,690,579 




















MAHOGANY VENEER- MAKING A NEW INDUSTRY FOR MEMPHIS. 











MAILOGANY 


AWAITING 


LOGS 











MANUFACTURE 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
Teams. Wi L. P.C 
Sash and doors oa ‘ - r . 44 16 3s 
Hettlers aratccte st hace ‘ 44 16 ‘ 
American Car & Foundry..... pede aes BE 2% ne 
Hardwood Mills. . ae Mie é acer ; oe ee 31 183 
Paepcke-Leicht ........ : 5 me 29 3 $83 
Hoo-Hoo Sets : ev ‘ r A 28 32 466 
American Lumbermen Pre er 19 +1 316 
Chestnuts ; ee nae we 14 46 .233 
Hardwoods. Ist 2d 3d Am. Car & Fdy. Ist 2d 3d 
Baker ‘ ..144 184 : Ehrof 193 165 188 
Arnemann 193 117 Thoner .156 137 179 
3ennett 4 ..167 171 Sellars 190-181 141 
Parchman .189 -152 i Johnson 156 169 164 
Bucholz .......170 168 200 Coleman 151 168 175 
Totals . 813 792 S10 Totals 846 S20 SAT 
Chestnuts. Ist 2d 3d Hoo-Hoo, Ist 2d 3d 
i) es 164 170 179 Wagner 148 144 140 
Grennan 154. 191 182 Ruth 141 143 168 
NS 160 124 #115 Kozak 158 145 141 
toedter 183 179 138 Lunow 179 179 144 
Larson .212 2038 2388 Ladenberger 188 204 203 
TOtelGs os 53 873 867 852 Totals ..814 815 796 
Am. L’b’man. Ist 2d 3d P’peke-Leicht. Ist 2d 3d 
Mathison ..... 143 143 145 Boesen . 146 165 210 
David : 188 184 151 Radchti. < s.c.s.% 145 163 194 
Stachiin .....<. 154 1386 141 MGTEEAT scons 156 137) 162 
ee 163 145 167 ee 149 165 1838 
Darlington 147 172 170 Helbach ......227 171 210 
Totals 795 780 774 Totals - 828 801 959 
Hettlers. Ist 2d 3d Sash & Doors. Ist 2d 3d 
Brailsford ..... 159 157 183 Ehrhardt .....173 191 189 
Westphal , 113 162 Wickman .....155 148 141 
Swec .. 158 145 Bock. ...% ..160 213 25 
McGrath 191 236 Liddell ....<... 176 #200 208 
Seifried 166 223 Laufenberg. -147 168 192 
‘Totals 780 49 Totals ...... 811 840 850 
A new industry was re 
cently opened up in Mem 
phis, Tenn., when the Mem 
phis Veneer & Lumber Co. 


began making veneer out of 
the first lot of mahogany 
logs ever shipped to that 
city. The accompanying 
illustration this 
signment of mahogany 
on the final lap of the long 
journey from Central Amer- 
ica. The Memphis Veneer 
& Lumber Co. will manufae- 
ture mahogany veneers as a 
regular thing from now on 
and has secured a large con- 
cession of timber in the 
tropics. Regular consign- 
ments of mahogany logs will 
now arrive in Memphis. 


shows con- 


os 
logs 


INTO VENEER. 








HARDWOODS 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


In the next ninety days, 








our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 


RED and SAP GUM 


AHOEOOLOOAUQOQONGGQUOO0OCEUOCUOOOALESESGUOLUOOOOUOUAAAACONGGA AARON 


H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 


We Specialize 


on High Grade Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in the 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, 
Door § 


you. 


Trim, Panel or 


Stock we want an opportunity to quote 


We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
HETH, ARK. 


Mills and Office: 
a QUIGLEY, ARK. 





J 


- RED ra ee 
GUM : 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 














SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


















The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


rdwoods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















OAK F LOORING 


Kiln Matched 
Dried ‘ End 


and 
Hollow 
Backed 








QRIER = 


7 os MEc.co. ? & 


Polished 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOR SALE 


l car 5-4 Poplar, Pan, & No.1, 24" & up wide | 
1 car 5-8 Poplar, bright saps | 
lcar 3-4 Poplar, bright saps 

2 cars 5-8 Poplar, No. 1 Common 
l car 6-4 Poplar, bright saps 

1 car 8-4 Poplar, bright saps | 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar, 5 to 8'' wide 
6 cars 4-4 1s and 2s and No. 1 Com. Chestnut 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak and 
Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


| KEYS-WALKER LUMBER CO. | 
| 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 





























NRT REST Vis Y 
(ONCE @, | 
FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. J 


The HOME of " 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine ¥ 












il 
Capacity 150,000 feet daily. rT] 
We also manufacture i 


it: \ 
L. Poplar,Gum and Qak # 


it 
—— - - s 
fesssSSSSssaaeseeececeees 





Hartzell’s 


Dayton 
Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 








Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 








OU EE REXEL ELE LIAL IAEA LEAL TALE I LEE I LILLE L ALY AUL TAIL I IIIA IXIIIIITITH 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES IN RED GUM. 


3 cars 3-4’? Common and Better Red Gum. 
10 cars 4-4’’ Is and 2s Red Gum. 
12 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Common Red Gum. 

1 car 8-4’’ Com. and Bet. Qtd. Red Gum. 
10 cars 4-4’ 1s and 2s Sap Gum. 
10 cars No. 1 and No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 








KUKKXUUAUETIACIAEIR) 


peseseeesesesecteceseectsesesses? 





; OAK DIMENSION TIMBERS TO ORDER. 

= STEWART -GREER LUMBER CO. 

=) mints ) Mangham, La. Sales Office, Pierce Bldg., 
E | Henderson Mounds, Mo. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
lebsessccscsscssssesesceeeteStSeSSeSSeSeSSsTseeeSeseteeees ete eeeetettty 




















R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Southern Hardwoods 


Varner Land & LumberCo. 


ri Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. uy 


OAK 3 to 3” 


Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, Furniture Stock. 


WHITE OAK PILING. 


Manufacturers 














Quartered and 
Plain White 














BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Hardy—The R. M. Jackson Co. has 
been succeeded by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mo. 

CONNECTICUT. Canaan—Rhoades & Stanton are 
closing out. 

Seymour—The Seymour Lumber & Hardware Co. has 


increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

GEORGIA. Thomson—P. 
by A. W. Smith. 

ILLINOIS. Eldena—-Fred Glessner has been succeeded 
by Glessner Bros. 

Joliet—Hanson & Peterson have been succeeded by 
the Hanson & Peterson Co., recently incorporated. 

Martinton—Rosenberg & Miller have been succeeded 
by Putnam & Shaver. 

Orangeville—The Orangeville Lumber Co. 
its name to the Rote Lumber Co. 


S. Knox has been succeeded 


has changed 


Rockford—The Rockford Cedar Furniture Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $20,000. 
INDIANA. Clinton—Allen & Martin have been suc- 


ceeded by the Martin McDonald Co. 

LaPorte—The Laporte Sash & Door Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Lebanon—The Wilcox Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
been succeeded by the Roy Metzger Co. 

Michigan City—The Ford & Johnson Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Midland Chair & Seating Co. 

IOWA. Lehigh—John L. Hamilton has been succeeded 
by the Keve Lumber Co., with headquarters at Arlington. 

Readlyn—The Brooks Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 

Sac City—The Farmers Lumber Co. 
capital stock to $12,500. 

Steamboat Rock—The Lovell-Scholfield Co., of Eldora, 
has bought the lumber stock of the Midland Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Andale—Anson—Arkansas City—Ashton 
Aulne—Belmont—Benton — Cheney — Colwich — Garden 
Plain—Goddard—Geuda Springs—Kechi—Mount Hope—- 
Murdock—Towanda—Wintield—The Pond & Comley Co. 

has been succeeded by the Comley Lumber Co. 


has 


has increased its 


Liberty—John H. Tole has been succeeded by the Riley * 


Lumber Co. 

Page City—The J. P. Dunn Lumber Co. has moved its 
yard to Russell Springs and consolidated it with the yard 
at that point. 

Pomona—E. G. Swayze 
Bower. 

KENTUCKY. Murray.—The J. B. Hay Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hay-Hughes Lumber Co. 

Louisville—The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. has increased 
its capital stock by $1,800,000, bringing the total capital 
up to $3,500,000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Bayou-Rapides Lumber 
Co. is increasing its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. 

Derry—The W. H. Gerhart Lumber Co, of Louisiana 


William 


has been succeeded by 


has moved its general offices from Omaha, Nebr., to 
its mill here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—Greenwood Bros. & Co. 
now Greenwood Associates. 

MICHIGAN. Almont—R. K. Farnum has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. O. Boyd Lumber Co. 

Grand Rapids—The Davies-Putnam Co. has increased 


its capital stock to $50,000. 
MINNESOTA. Ashby—A. O. 
by J. A. Wedum of Alexandria. 
Minneapolis—The Lampert Lumber Co. 
its capital stock to $1,000,000. 


Stoa has been succeeded 


has increased 


Minneapolis—The United States Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 


is out of business. 

Ruleville—Virden & Wales have been succeeded by the 
Wales Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Bland—The Aufder Heide 
succeeded by G. F. Aufder Heide. 


Bros. have been 


Greenville—The Wayne Iron & Lvinber Co. has sold 
out. 
Norwood—The Norwood Lumber Co. has been’ suc- 


ceeded by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co., of Springfield. 

Hamilton—The Colby Mercantile Co. has been succeeded 
by the T. W. Ballew Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

St. Louis—A. C. Baird has been succeeded by the Baird- 
Gloor Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. <Aurora—The A. W. Hickman Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the W. S. Shaneyfelt Lumber 
Co. 

Falls City—The Wright Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $10,000 to $16,000. 

Kimball—The Kimball] Lumber & Supply Co. has 
changed its name to the Farmers Lumber & Grain Co. 

Omaha—The W. H. Gerhart Lumber Co. of Louisiana 
has moved its general offices to its mill at Derry, La. 

NEW YORK. Hamilton—The Hamilton Lumber 
has sold its stock of lumber to Charles 0. Wedge 
Frank E. Waters, both of Hamilton. 

North Tonawanda—W. E, Kelsey 
by W. E. Kelsey & Son. 

North Tonawanda—The 
out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Venturia—The North Star Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Venturia Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Canal Dover—Collier & Baer have been 
ceeded by the H. M. Taylor Co.; Frank L. Baer, 
manager, and H. M. Taylor. ; 

Cincinnati—There has been no change in 
Short Lumber Co., as recently published. 
Short Lumber & Timber Co. is a separate 
cently organized. Ae 

Columbus—H. A. Hayward & Son have removed their 
headquarters to Detroit, Mich. 

Lima—The Lima Locomotive & Machinery Co. has been 
succeeded by the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

Mechanicsburg—Jacob Horr has been succeeded by 
Sisson & Robison. 

OKLAHOMA. Mountain View—The J. W. Graves Co. 
has removed its headquarters and purchasing department 
to Dallas, Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ariel—Charles Shaffer 
sueceeded by the Lake Ariel Lumber Co. 

Homer City—M. H. Risinger has been succeeded by M. 
H. Risinger & Son. Me 

Yardley—Carlton E. Rich has been succeeded by E. Y. 
Barnes. 


has increased its 


Co. 
and 


has been succeeded 


William Milne Lumber Co. is 


suc- 
Jr., 


the M. R. 
The M. R. 
concern re- 


has been 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Rapid City Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by F. R. Rector. 

TEXAS. Bryson—The Bryson Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 


Dallas—The J. W. Graves Co., of Mountain View, Okla.. 
has moved its headquarters and purchasing department 
here. 

“Dallas—The Lingo Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $80,000 to $100,000. ‘ 

Kirbyville—The Simmons Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kirby Lumber Co. 

Port Arthur—The Brackin Lumber Co. has been suc- 


ceeded by the Turnbow Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Beaumont. 
Mexia—Buckner & 
Buckner & Wright. 
WISCONSIN. Ontario—Welcher & Joseph 
succeeded by Ernest Welcher, 
Plymouth—The plant of the Plymouth Veneer Co. ha 
been acquired by the F. Eggers Veneer Seating Co., 0: 
9 a Rivers. The two plants will be combined at Tw 
ivers, 


Street have been succeeded }) 


have bee) 





INCORPORATIONS. 


_CALIFORNIA. Fort Bidwell—The Cambridge Lumbe1 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Los Angeles—The Johnson-Wilcox Hardwood Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

San Francisco—The Ganahl Lumber (Co. 
capital $20,000. 





authorized 


San Francisco—The National Mill & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Milford—The Cottage Lumber & Su - 
ply Co., authorized capital $25,000. : 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Keystone Sash Co., 


authorized capital $75,000; M. EB. 
Ferris Giles. 
_ ILLINOIS. Mattoon 
facture furniture, etec.), authorized capital, 
INDIANA. Evansville—The Indiana 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
Gary—The Glen Park Lumber Co., 
$60,000. 
Indianapolis—-The Hoosier Veneer Co., authorized capi- 
tal $30,000. 
Hammond—tThe Acme Refrigerator Co., : horized cap- 
ital $10 000 eR oO o., authorized cay} 
Liberty—The 
tal $300,000. 
KENTUCKY. 


Dorsey, A. M. Leech and 


The F. M. Votau Co. (to manu- 


$10,000. 
Builders’ Supply 


authorized capital 


Rude Manufacturing Co., authorized cay i 


E Livermore—The Quigg Chair Co.. au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 
Louisville—The W. B. Hughes Co., authorized capital 


$50,000; W. B. Hughes. 
Pineville—The Straight 

capital $10,000. 
MAINE. Augusta 


Creek Lumber C 


»., Authorized 


The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 


authorized capital $3,000,000; R. S. Buzzel, president: 
L. J. Coleman. treasurer. 
Bangor—The Bangor Lumber. Co.. authorized 


capital 


$50,000; James Q 


James Q 
Gulnae, 


treasurer. 


Gulnac, president, and 


Bangor—The Keswick Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$25,000; M. G. Lowell, president, and Waldo P. Lowell, 
treasurer. 

Greenville—The Moosehead Lake Manufacturing Co., 


authorized capital $25,000; C. Frank Woodard, treasurer: 
H. W. Newenham, clerk, and E. Linwood Dean. 
Portland—The Sebago Lumber Co.. authorized 
$10,000; F. Thaxter, president: Robert R. Jordan. 
urer, and Roscoe T. Holt, clerk 
MICHIGAN. Boyne City —The 
authorized capital $30,000. 
Marquette—The Schneider & Brown 


capital 
treas- 
Povne 


City Handle Co., 


Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $75,000. 
_ MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Cuarison Co.. avthor- 
ized capital $250,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Kiln—The Jordan River Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $250,000. 


MISSOURI. St. Joseph—The Collier-Adams Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $100,000; J. T. Carr, J. T. 
Adams, W. J. Adams, S, P. Adams and B. G. Voorhees. 
NEW JERSEY. Weehawken—The Weydig-Henkelman 
Piano Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $39,000. 
Woodbridge—The Woodbridge Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $1,000, 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The 


Wood & Marble Sub- 


stitute Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000; Ardon M. Mitchell, Samuel H. Coombs and Jacob 
Blank. 


New York 


The Export Millwork Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $5,000; George A. Clark, Brainerd P. Salmon and 
Arleigh Pelham. 

New York—James Taylor & Sons (Inc.), (to deal in 
lumber, etc.), authorized capital $50,000; James Taylor. 
Stephen L. Taylor, John W. Taylor and William R. 
Taylor. 


New York—Sorgi Genovese & Co. (Ine.), (to deal in 
lumber, ete,), authorized capital $5,000; Arthur Cangora, 
Sorgi Genovese and Teresina Sorgi. 

Utica—Philip Thomas Sons Co. (to deal in lumber. tim- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $50,000; Arthur B. Thomas, 
George R. Ainsworth and Frank Owens. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—The Kinston Wood- 
working Co., authorized capital $5,000; H. A. Pranonga 
and others. 

Rockingham—The Coggins Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; J. C. Dockery, G. W. Coggins and others. 

Wilmington- 


The Clark-Lynch Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; C. KE. Clark, H Lynch and Robert 
tuark. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Arnegard—The Drovdal-Knutson 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; I. Drovdal, Louis 
Knutson and Olaf Drovdal. 

OHIO. Ashville—The Hedges Lumber 
capital $10,000; Edgar W. Hedges, Louis K. Clark, Geor- 
giana Hedges, H. E. Lansford and Thomas W. Newman. 

Canal Dover—The H. M. Taylor Co. has been incor- 
porated to take over the firm of Collier & Baer; author- 
ized capital $30,000; Frank L. Baer and H. M. Taylor. 

Cincinnati—The McFall-Heyser Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; W. E. Heyser, Weaver Haas, Charles J. 
Hunt, D. A. Rebbach and Norwood J. Utter. 

Cincinnati—The Westwood Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; G. C. Henkel, Anthony Burger, Peter J. 
Molloy, Joseph H. Heitjan and C. Heitjan. 

Columbus—The Majestic Carom & Pocket Billiard Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Bernard Barnard, Oscar D. 
Stern, Francis R. Barnard, Harry Quigley and A. Ray 
Wright. 

Youngstown—The Youngstown Furniture Co., 
ized capital $5,000; Abraham Passell and others. 

OREGON. Astoria—The Hammond Logging Co., au- 


thorized capital $250,000; G. B. McLeod, C. G. Briggs and 
R. H. Barr. 


Co., authorized 


author- 


Portland—The Mutual Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—The. Alpine Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $2,000,000; Levi S..Clough, Freeman F. 
Hertzel, William E. Rice, William Smearbaugh and John 
E. Wheeler. 

TEXAS. Del Rio—The Del Rio Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; J. H. Kirkpatrick, C. B. Kirkpatrick and 
A. C. Dauchy. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk--The Vaca Land & Lumber Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $15,000; William W. Old, jr., 
president; Charles Webster, vice president, and J. R. Ives, 
secretary. 
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Winchester—The Sanford Cooperage Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $25,000; Harry C. Stouffer, president; W. H. 


Sanford, vice president, and W. H. Smith, secretary - 
treasurer. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—The Mackey-Looney Lumber 
Co. (wholesale business), authorized capital $25,000. ; 

Seattle—The Neville Manufacturing Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000. 

Yelm—The Arkley-Van Horn 
capital $5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—The Kenova Saw Mill Co.., 
authorized capital $10,000; W. G. Parsley, Eula Parsley, 
George W. Doran, James R. Davidson and C. W. Tunis. 

WISCONSIN. Gilman—The Wisconsin Log & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $80,000; August Cirkle, 
A. R. Heagh and Anson Heagle. 

Madison—The Republic Cedar Co., 
$30,000. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Couch Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000. 

South Milwaukee—The Conant Basket Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

Three Lakes—The Kuney-Parrette Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; Charles T. Kuney, J. P. Parrette and 
R. L. Parrette. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Bentonville—The Ferguson Lumber Co. 
of Fort Smith, has entered the lumbering business here. 

Little Rock—The H. W. Johns-Mansville Co., of New 
York, will establish a branch office here March 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Riverbank—The Long & Cooper Plan- 
ing Mill Co. recently began business. 


Lumber Co., authorized 


authorized capital 








IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The East Side Lumber Yard 
has entered business, 

INDIANA. Hibbard—M. R. Cline recently began the 
lumber business. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—The Clay Center Planing Mill 


Co. recently began business. 

Kinsley—J. J. Gigot recently began 
business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville--The R. 5S. 
began the manufacture of organs. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Donovan Lumber Mills Cor- 
poration has been organized; R. S. Buzzell, president, and 
lL. J. Coleman, treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—M. A. Hayward & Son 
opened an office to conduct a lumbering business. 


the planing mill 


Hill Co. recently 


have 


Lakeview—The Michigan Chair & Table Co. has been 
organized to manufacture chairs, tables and furniture; 
LeRoy Stevens and Frank E. Moore. 

McMillan—The King Lumber Co. has been organized 
to manufacture lumber and shingles. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—T. W. Sanford, 613 R. A. 
Long building, recently began the wholesale shingle busi- 
ness. 

Springfield—C. L. McLaughlin & Son recently began 
manufacturing walnut lumber. 

St. Louis—A. C. Baird has formed a partnership with 
G. R. Gloor under the name of the Baird-Gloor Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Haigier—The Bradford-Kennedy Co. re- 


cently began business with purchasing department at 
Omaha. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The American Kalamein 
Works (Inc.), 235 North Tenth street, recently began 


manufacturing doors, etc. 

New York—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., of Albany, 
Ga., has opened offices in the Herald Square building. 

Rochester—The Colvin-Fleming Co. began wholesaling 
hardwoods February 1. The firm is composed of R. 
Colvin, L. C. Fleming and John D. Fleming. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Clark-Lynch 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Alexander—John Settle, of 
ton, will open and conduct a yard of his own. 

Farrington-Golden Valley—W. D. Niehuus. of Mandan. 
is considering opening a yard. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The R. M. Short Lumber & Timber 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

Cleveland—George N. Comfort has opened offices at 
568-570 Rockefeller Building, to conduct a wholesale lum- 
ber. business. 


Willis- 


OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—The Frisco Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business with headquarters at Bokhoma. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—F. W. Aszmann re- 


cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Altonpark—The International Red Cedar 
Works recently began the manufacture of pencil slats. 

TEXAS. Bay City—A. L. Jackson recently began the 
planing mill business. f 

Beaumont—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., of Ai- 
bany, Ga., has opened an office here. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane Bridge—The Spokane Bridge, 
Box & Lumber Co., recently began business. 

Seattle—The Superior Lumber Co. has been organized to 
conduct a wholesale lumber and shingle business and 
opened offices at 482 Arcade Annex. The officers are: 
H. F. Hunter, I. Rovig and W. B. Cole. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Otto Behnke, of Brillion, will 
open a yard. 








Wausaukee—H. L. Powell has started a big portable 
sawmill. . 

ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—Gatlett & Foley, of Olney, 
Ill., will erect a large sawmill and slack barrel stave 
plant. 

KENTUCKY. Livermore—The Quigg Chair Co., re- 
cently organized, will establish a factory. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Bayou-Rapides Lum- 


ber Co., will erect a mill with a daily capacity of 200,000 
feet of lumber. 

Benton—The Dubach Lumber Co., of Dubach, will build 
a sawmill. : ; 

Port Barre—The St. Landry Realty Co. is erecting a 
large band and resaw mill three miles from here on the 
Frisco Railway and will develop timber recently acquired. 

MINNESOTA. Cohasset—James Bosfield, of Bay City. 
Mich., contemplates establishing a barrel heading factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Carriere—The Foley-Pace Lumber 
recently incorporated, will erect a mill near here. 

Kiln—The Jordan River Lumber Co. is erecting a 
with an annual capacity of 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
will develop timber recently acquired. 

TEXAS. Kenney—T. A. Low & Sons, of Brenham, 
establish a branch yard here. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The_ Jamison Shingle Co. 
will erect a large shingle and cedar siding plant with a 
daily capacity of 600,000 shingles and 35,000 feet of cedar 
siding. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—The American Keg 
& Barrel Factory is establishing a plant with a daily 
capacity of 3,000 kegs. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan-—-The Sheboygan Couch Co., 
recently incorporated, will erect a $50,000 factory. 


Co., 


mill 
and 


will 


CASUALTIES. 


ILLINOIS. Naperville—The lumberyards of Charles 
L. Schwartz were swept by fire February 2, causing a loss 
of $50,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Fire in the piano fac- 
tory of Beckwith Bros. & Co. caused a loss of $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Glendora—William Gauntt’s sawmill was 
burned February 3, causing several thousand dollars’ loss. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—The yards and five buildings 
of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire 
February 14; loss $23,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. The destroyed parts will be rebuilt. 

OHIO. Fairmont—The Marion Planing Mill was de- 
stroyed by fire February 12, causing a loss of $15,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Marietia—The warehouse and lum- 
ber sheds of B. F. Hiestand & Sons were damaged by fire 
February 8; loss $250,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. 

TEXAS. Minepla—The plant of the Mineola Box 
Manufacturing Co. was burned February 8; loss $60,000, 
with about $20,000 insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—An office building owned by J. R. 
Booth, a local lumberman, was destroyed by fire February 
15, causing a loss of $100,000. 


OBITUARY 


Walter G. Weart. 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Feb. 19.—Walter G. Weart, president 
of the Weart-Frisby Lumber Co., died at his home here 
Monday afternoon, February 17, after an illness of nearly 
three weeks, death resulting from pneumonia and other 
complications. Mr. Weart was one of the best known and 
most popular and most successful lumber dealers of the 
northwestern part of Iowa. He had been a resident of 
Cedar Falls 11 years and for several years was the manager 
of the local yard for C. W. a Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Waterloo. Later he organized the Weart- 
Frisby Lumber Co. of that city and had the active manage- 
ment of the business since its organization. Under his ad- 
ministration the affairs of the company have prospered in 
an unusual degree. Mr. Weart was 41 years of age. He 
was born near Princeton, N. J., July 9, 1872. When he 
was 18 years of age he came west, locating at Cherokee, 

















THE LATE WALTER G. 


WEART. 


Iowa, with the lumber company in that city. Later he be- 
came the manager of the yard at Marcus, lowa. December 
30, 1897, he was united in marriage to Miss Blanche M. 
Perry, of Marcus, Iowa, who, with a daughter, Bernice, and 
one son, Raymond, survives. 

Mr. Weart has been prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and social affairs of Cedar Falls. He was for several 
years a worshipful master of the local Masonic Lodge and 
at the time of his death was the member of its board of 
trustees. He was also very active in the Commercial Club 
and was a trustee of the First Congregational Church of 
this city. Mr. Weart was prominently active in association 
work. He served effectively on committees of the Central 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association and as its president 
gave the organization a most effective administration. The 
funeral services took place on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 19, from the First Congregational Church, and were 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. O. H. Holmes, assisted by Dr. 
J. E. Snowden. Out of respect for Mr. eart all of the 
business houses closed during the funeral services. The 
service was one of the largest ever held at Cedar Falls. 
The floral offerings were very elaborate and told in but 
small degree of the high esteem in which Mr. Weart had 
been held by his business associates and the community at 
large. At the grave in Fairview Cemetery 0. A. Wagley, 
of Newton, Iowa, Grand Custodian for Iowa of the Iowa 
Grand Lodge of Masons, conducted a brief service. In addi- 
tion to his immediate family, Mr. Weart is survived by his 
aged father and mother, two sisters, and one brother living 
in New Jersey, one sister, Mrs. A. H. Miller, and one 
— Irving Weart, both of whom reside at Cherokee, 
owa. 


= 
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Frederick Rietz. 
Frederick Rietz, formerly president of the Charles Rietz 
Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago, now conducted by the sons as 
H. & A. Rietz Lumber Co., died at his late residence, 3158 
Pine Grove Avenue, February 19. Mr. Rietz was 79 years 
old and came to Chicago in 1852, engaging in the lumber in- 
dustry, in which he continued until his retirement from 
active business several years ago. 





William Otis Price. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 19.—William Otis Price, the hard 
wood exporter, whose illness was reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, died February 12 at his late home, 
1823 Walbrook Avenue, of a complication of diseases, He 
was stricken about two years ago and had been confined 
to his bed for the last four months. He was born in 
Frederick County, Md., 45 years ago and was a son of the 
late Levi and Laura Price. He engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness by becoming an inspector for Price & Heald in West 


———————— 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber, 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 

























BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 





LONDON, 


LIVERPOOL, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 

















- J. & J. VINKE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
American Lumber and Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS, OAK, 
POPLAR, WALNUT LUMBER and LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 











We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











JOHN H. BURRELL & co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc.,: 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.’ 
Agents for the Sale 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. cP airicinas'cr 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Codes: Felecode, Lover's oorsett.c.,.0, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium” Londep 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina, 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
REALM OF THE RETAILER 


By Met L. Saley 
Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 
pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 
trated, and bound in.silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL 
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Silo Lumber and 
Silo Supplies 


We will sell the Retail Lumber Dealer 
Silo Lumber, a Patented Silo Door, 
Bands, Rods, Lugs, Anchorage—all 


Silo Supplies at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 








They put the retailer into the silo 
business for a small investment. 





Write mm now for exclusive territory. 


THE GREENVILLE LUMBER CO. Greenville, Ill 














ROBERT L. ANDRES 
Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 
FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 
Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 
Tel. Harrison-7393. CHICAGO 

















GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and. Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








For Immediate Shipment: 
HEMLOCK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
TAMARACK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
PINE (4,6,8,10 and 12 in.No.1 Com.) 
RED BIRCH (4-4 l1sts and 2nds.) 


Also Cedar products. Mixed Cars our Specialty. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
( Mills at Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis.) 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 





LARGEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 


NORTHERN an Hardwoods mcvcas 


and SOUTHERN 


Also large stocks at Northern and Southern points. 








Write us for delivered prices. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Crit nit tn ts 
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Your Inquiries is. ‘h 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICE,, 
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COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, pos 


stpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Virginia, 


and later formed a partnership with 
under the 


2 his brother 
firm name E, E. Price & Bro. After 


some years 


he engaged in the export trade and in the days of his un- 
impaired activity he was accounted very successful. He 
retained an office in the Continental Building until a short 


time ago He 
sister. 


never married, making his home with a 





Ferdinand Armstrong, Sr. 


Wis., Feb, 20.—-Ferdinand Armstrong, sr., 80 
years old, one of the well-known lumbermen of this section, 
died February 17. Mr. Armstrong was born in Fort Fair- 
field. Me.. January 22, 1833. He settled in St. Paul in 
1850 and shortly afterward went to Flat Rock, Mich., and 
soon to Escanaba, where he became identified with the 
I. Stephenson Co. Several years later he moved to 
Peshtigo, Wis.. and for 33 years was logging superintendent 
for the Peshtigo Lumber Co. At the same time he was 
conducting lumber interests of his own at Beaver, Wis. 
Twenty years ago he retired to a large farm at Beaver. 
Five years ago he moved to Marinette and made his home 
here until he died. In 1860 he married Mary Theresa 
MacNeal, of Fort Fairfield, Me., who died October 29, 1881. 
December 18, 1884, he was united in marriage to Katherine 


MARINETTE, 





Bransfield, of Oconto, Wis. Besides his widow six children 
by his first marriage and two by his second marriage 
survive. 

Mrs. C. C. Barker. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—News has been received here 
of the death of Mrs. C. C. Barker, at Santa Monica, Cal., 
February 6. Mrs. Barker had been ill for some months 
und recently underwent an operation. The remains were 
interred in the family burial plot at Riverside Cemetery, 
this city. She was the widow of C. C. Barker, formerly 
president of the Peninsula Lumber Co., this city, and who 
in the early days with H. C. Stewart. of Wausau, Wis.., 
operated at Bay City, Mich., Garth, Wis., Garth, Mich., 


and Tower, Minn. He died suddenly on 
six years ago, while on a train going East from Portland. 
. Barker is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Arthur 
Alexander and Miss Alice R. Barker, and one son, W. ©. 
Barker. 


Thanksgiving day 





William W. Brown. 


Sr. JoserH, Mo., Feb. 20.—William W. Brown, 58 years 
old, formerly mayor of Bigelow, Mo., who for the last 
seven years conducted a lumberyard there with his brother, 
Lot Brown, died February 7 at a hospital in St. Joseph, 
Ile was a native of New Jersey and at one time editor of the 
Nebraska City Press, which paper was established by his 
father. For 12 years he was an assistant in the city 
treasurer's office in Chicago. He was single and is sur- 
vived by three brothers. He was a member of the Knights 
ot Pythias of Nebraska City, where interment was made. 





Cyrus M. Curtis. 


RockForD, ILL., Feb. 20.—Cyrus M. Curtis, a 
lumberman of this city, died at his late residence 
ton, Colo., January $1, at the age of 89% Mr. 
born in New York in 1825, coming here when 
and engaging in the lumber business. 


pioneer 
in Little 
Curtis was 
a young man 
Besides his second 





wife he is survived by six sons, Robert W., Fred D., Loran 
B., Homer P.. Carleton and Roy Curtis. 
Henry V. Jalass. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 19.—Henry V. Jalass, former 

proprietor of the Cream City Planing Mill & Packing Box 


Co., this city, died February 9, at the age 
Jalass was born January 24, 1832, in Germany. He came 
to Milwaukee in 1854 and started a planing mill and box 
factory. In 1872 he moved to 1018 St. Paul Avenue, where 
he was in active business until 1907. 


of Sl years. Mr. 





T. F. Bopp. 

GREELEY, NEB., Feb. 20.—T. F. 
Koupal & Barstow Lumber Co.,, 
February 7 of heart 

business associates and 
cles. His widow and 


jopp, Manager of the 
this city, died suddenly 
disease. He was popular with his 
active in Knights of Columbus cir- 
4-year-old son survive. 





Philip Schaub. 


Monror, Micu., Feb. 20.—Philip Schaub, 90 years old, 
died February 16, He was formerly one of the most 
prominent business men of this city and for years one of 


the leading lumber dealers, having extensive interests in 


Michigan pine lands. 








LATE LUMBER NEWS | 


ON THE KOOTENAI RIVER. 

BoNNERS Ferry, IDAHO, Feb. 17.—Judging from th 
supply of logs on hand and by the rate that logs ar 
being received at the mill and at points along t} 
Kootenai River and its tributaries preparatory for th 
spring drives, the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. will ope 
the sawing season Mareh 1 with about 45,000,000 feet o 
logs in its ponds. The weather and the snow the las 
week have been admirable for logging purposes and tl 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. has kept all its camps operat 
ing with a full force. The Bonners Ferry company ow: 
about 2,015 acres of cutover land in the northern end o 
Bonner County. It is the policy of the company to se! 
this land as fast as buyers ask for it, and last year th 
company disposed of over half of its holdings. — I: 
brought an average of $16 an acre. 

WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 19. 
treal, is paying his midwinter 
common for some of the Hugh MeLean companies t: 

hold their annual meeting in February. 

T. Sullivan & Co. report the demand for brown ash as 
very brisk just now. Much of this lumber is being used 
for crating purposes and all crating stock is now bringing 
good figure. 
Scatcherd & Son are 
at Memphis, and find a 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. 
ning better so far this 
ception of wide stock, 
quiry. 

Il 








Angus MeLean, of Mor 
visit to Buffalo. It i 


still shipping from their 
good demand for hardwoods. 

state that the poplar trade is run 
year than it did last, with the ex 
Low grades are in very active in 


own stock 


. T. Kerr reports a good trade in hemlock, in) which 
prices are being maintained on a very strong basis. is 
mills in Pennsylvania are running actively and he is spend 
ing considerable time there. 

The Standard Hardwood 
demand for oak 
quantity, 


Lumber Co. reports a 
and chestnut. Stocks are arriving 
though somewhat delayed by floods 


very fair 
in good 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 17.—Business among the 
vellow pine manufacturers in this section has been brisk, 
inquiries being considerably more numerous than during 
the early part of the year. The demand for 
of cutting seems to be on the increase, 
seems to bear out the predictions made the first of the 
year, that before long the northern yards would be look 
ing around for lumber to replenish their stocks. There 
still seems to be a little more small cutting offered than 
a few months back. Possibly this is because a number of 
new mills have begun cutting, and all the mills are manu 
facturing more lumber than they were a year ago. There 
is more 2 by 6 and 2 by 8 offered than the demand takes, 
but outside of this the prospects are very bright. There 
is more railroad material offered than for months back. 

Under construction in Jacksonville are dwelling houses, 
stores and business blocks, aggregating nearly $3,000,000 
in value. 


all classes 
The market now 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 














TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











KANSAS Crry, Mo... Feb. 20.—Notice has been issued to 


the creditors of Daniel G. Saunders, bankrupt, of a meeting 
to be held in the district court, this city, March 20, at 


10 a. m., for the purpose of considering his 
questing a discharge from bankruptcy. The petition states 
that he has surrendered all his property and rights. of 
property and complied with the requirements and orders 
of the court touching his bankruptcy. 


petition, re- 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 19. James C. Rowe & Co., whole- 
sale and retail lumber dealers at Federal Street and Har- 
ford Avenue, filed a petition in bankruptcy, giving liabilities 
as $32,792 and $32,003. The principal asset is 
mortgaged real estate valued at S18,S00. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.; Feb. 20. 
have been petitioned into 
ported to amount to $200,000, H. 
firm, has been appointed temporary 


assets as 





—Watson & Pittinger (Ine.) 
bankruptey. Liabilities are re- 
S. Moul, manager of the 
receiver, 


Wiese has been 
Manufacturing 

tables. The 

$11,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. Feb. 20.— 
appointed receiver for the 
Co.. manufacturer of kitchen 
liabilities are given as $12,500, 


Henry C. 
Roach-Brown 
cabinets and 
with assets of 


Feb. 19.—The 
filed an 


Robert Hailes Lum- 
involuntary petition in 


East LIVERPOOL, OHIO, 
ber & Plumbing Co. has 
bankruptcy. 


20.—The Piqua Furniture Co. ; 





Piqua, Ono, Feb. receiver 
appointed. 

About 2,000,000 feet, board measure, of applewood 
is used annually for making handsaw handles, . large 


old trees of 2 feet or more in diameter being usually 
employed. Butts less than 13 inches are rarely used 
inasmuch as a certain width of clear heart is required. 
It is used in thicknesses 1144 to 1;%; inches, in widths 
6 to 6% inches and convenient lengths, the length 
required for a saw handle, however, being 9 inches. 
The timber is usually cut green and steamed to equal- 
ize the color and then air dried for two or three years. 
Before using it is thoroughly kiln dried. For cheaper 
saws beech is a common substitute and black cherry 
or red gum, maple, black gum and mahogany are also 
used to some extent. 


¥ 
‘*‘IDEAL’’ HARDWOOD FLOORING. 

In a book of about 70 pages, the I. Stephenson Co. 
(Trustee) has placed a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture, use and care of hard- 
wood flooring of its manufacture. A large part of the 
book is given over to illustrations of important build- 
ings throughout the country in which Stephenson’s 
‘Ideal’’ Flooring has been placed. As these buildings 
are varied in character and widely distributed they 
indicate, in a measure at least, the popularity of this 


product for which the John C, Hill Lumber Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., is the western agent.—| Advertisement. | 





‘*‘CONCRETING IN COLD WEATHER.’’ 
Under the above title the Universal Portland Cement 
has 


Co., of Chicago, issued a very interesting booklet 
which in simple language explains in detail the 
methods which must be pursued in order to handle 


concrete successfully in cold weather. The book is 
especially designed, for the instruction and guidance 


of operators in rural districts, and persons who are 
working with conerete will find in this publication 
much valuable information.—| Advertisement. | 


MODERN HARDWOOD FLOORS. 

There was a time doubtless when the use of hard- 
wood for floors in medium-priced structures was un- 
usual. In late years, however, even the medium and 
low-priced dwellings have hardwood floors in at least 
some of the rooms. For the benefit of architects 
specifying, dealers handling and carpenters laying hard- 
wood floors, Cobbs & Mitchell (Ine.), of Cadillac, Mich., 
have prepared a useful book entitled ‘‘ Modern Hard- 
wood Floors and How to Get Them.’’ The purpose 
of this book is indicated in the following subtitle: 
‘Instructions for selecting, laying, finishing, caring 
for and _ refinishing hardwood _ floors.’’—[ Advertise- 
ment. | 








TRIPLE DRUM SANDER CATALOG. 

For the information and guidance of persons in- 
terested in sanders, the American Wood Working Ma- 
chinery Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has published a booklet 
entitled ced Jolumbia Sander No. 2,’’ which illustrates 
and describes in an interesting way a machine of 
the latest production, a triple drum sander. Copy 


of the booklet will be sent promptly upon request.— 
| Advertisement. | 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 





Demand has maintained a steadily strong gait through 
the winter months in Chicago. Therefore, local yardmen 
are not registering any complaints because of lack of 
business. The number of building permits being taken 
out daily is large, which should make the volume of 
business this spring much greater than a year ago and 
which also means that stocks however large and well 
assorted now will have to undergo a material replenish- 
ment later. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 15 aggregated 49,441,000 feet, against 37,809, 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 15, 1913, amounted 
to 349,592,000 feet, an increase of 152,382,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended February 15 were 15,318,000 feet, a de- 
crease of 371,000 feet over the corresponding week in 
1912. Total shipments from January 1 to February 15 
aggregated 101,305,000 feet, 17,284,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1912. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 1,955,000 over the corresponding week in 1912, while 
total receipts from January 1 to February 15, 1913, 
show an increase of 5,153,000. Shipments of shingles 
for the week show an increase—1,978,000 in amount— 
over the same week last year, while total shipments show 
an increase of 6,454,000 over the corresponding period 
from January 1, 1912. 


Receipts, Week Ended February 15. 


Reported by the Board of Trade. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
| SAA irises Sore ee ier re on 49,441,000 229,000 
hi be eae , yard ; 37,809,000 74,000 
Increase ...... 11,682,000 1,955,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to February 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1913 .. Sore aga : : 849,592,000 46,745,000 
1912 ans , non ve 197,210,000 41, 
Increase huis: pete Bio , 152,382,000 5,153,000 
Shipments, Week Ended February 15. 
¥ umber. Shingles. 
Cu, See er a or : 5,318,000 6,229,000 
RUAS 5.44% die oe nh049 944558 : 18 », 689,000 4, 1,000 
Increase ...... ssa eet ee ee a ‘ 1,978,000 
DOCTORNG.. ood cee is owes : a 371,000 
Total Shipments January | to February 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ot! ee eee eae ee ee oe 101,305,000 41,712,000 
La eee 84,021,000 35,258,000 


TROTOONO <6 68 ibs 555 17,284,000 6,454,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
weeek ended February 19 were: 





Class. No. Value. 
Under $1,000 ..... et ‘i 3 & 750 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.... 45, 650 

5,000 and unde 10,000. . Seater ‘ ps 201,800 
10,000 and under Ot ‘ 23 350,600 
25,000 and under 50,000. . ae ‘ 4 146,000 





50,000 and under 100,000, . = ‘ 2 170,000 

TOURS 65.6 5as chee ce oe ~ 106 S$ 998,800 
Average valuation for week........... 2: ' 9,479 
Totals previous week....... Cra ricate wie te ova a3 619,800 


Average valuation previous week..... 
Totals corresponding week 1912..... 
Totals January 1 to February 19. “1913 

Totals corresponding period 1912... 

Totals corresponding period 1911.. 

Totals corresponding period 1910.... 

Totals corresponding period 1909... ; s 
Totals corresponding period 1908. es se We 
Totals corresponding period 1907... 

Totals corresponding period 1906.. 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. ‘Trade continues on a satisfactory basis, with 
no indication of any weakening in demand or price. Com- 
mon and coarse grades are difficult to get at any price. 
30x stuff and sash and door material are more than 
holding their own. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments are increasing week by 
week and orders are coming easily at good prices. Trade 
is beginning to take on the appearance of spring activ- 
ity, and each warm spel! seems to stimulate it. The 
curtailed condition of wholesale stocks, especially as to 
dimension and common boards, has its effect on trade 
and the advanced prices are being obtained without any 
trouble. Competition of other woods is less keen than 
usual and adverse weather conditions both in the South 
and West are giving manufacturers here a feeling of 
confidence. Logging operations are being pushed but 
still under some difficulties, and it is evident that the 
log output in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin will be 
below the average in spite of all efforts. The season is 
likely to be closed now by thawing weather almost any 
time. 





New York. The volume of business holds well and no 
complaint is heard regarding prices. Wholesalers get a 
good run of inquiries from the yards and stocks among 
the latter are unusually light. Building is progressing 
nicely and manufacturing trade, especially, is preparing 
to get in the market substantially from now on. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has not been very brisk lately 
and dealers state that the retailers are carrying a rather 
full stock bought a number of weeks ago. A good many 
purchases were made on a rising market, customers fear- 


ing that they could not get the stocks. <A good trade 
is looked for this spring, but the vards have made few 
or no purchases for this year’s trade, it being considered 
good policy to wait and see if the high prices keep in 
force. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Business is good for the 
time of year and dealers state that conditions point to 
active trade with the arrival of spring. With the excep- 
tion of the lower grades, which have been scarce all the 
winter, stock is in fair assortment and promises to he 
plentiful until replenished by lake receipts next season. 
High prices at the mills are keeping down purchases for 
next season's delivery. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A fairly active demand keeps up on 
white pine. Dealers report inquiries broadening out con- 
siderably, especially for pattern and the upper grades, 
which are not overplentiful. Low grades are still very 
searce, and prices firm, 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. Offerings are on a par with last month. 
Wholesalers take the position that mills have had no 
opportunity of accumulating stock. Prices hold at top- 
notch figures and yards continue to buy cautiously, look- 
ing for a loop-hole that will enable them to place fairly 
large orders at price concessions. The chartering situa- 
tion has improved somewhat and wholesalers claim they 
do not have as much difficulty in getting boats as they did 
two months ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The demand continues fairly active and 
purchasers find it necessary to pay more money than they 
did last year, owing to the lack of stocks at the mills and 
the larger demand. Dealers say it is hard to find what 
stocks they need and they would be able to do a pretty 
good business if it were not for this drawback. It will 
be some weeks before mill stocks begin to show any par- 
ticular increase and in the meantime dealers look to se¢ 
stocks holding at a firm pric 


Boston, Mass. Prices still remain firm, with no ad- 
vances reported. It is a sellers’ market on spruce of all 
kinds and the mill which can get the stock out can 
get the orders without having to plead very hard for 
them. Spruce boards are still scarce and firm in price. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. The market seems to have narrowed 
down to fewer hands, and producers are holding their 
stocks rigidly to full list and thus make this market much 
more steady. Very little spruce is available for prompt 
shipment, and the firm prices are due to natural causes 
and not through any cooperative action on the part of 
producers, The eastern market is fairly active, and 
shipments are going forward regularly. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Operators look for a big business in poles 
the coming season. The pole situation never has been 
quite as serious as this winter and as it is likely to be 
this spring for the reason that in addition to the exhaus- 
tion of long stock in the northern forests there is a heavy 
increase in demand for telegraph, telephone and troliey 
construction purposes. The post trade is said to be 
looking up materially and stock is moving freely from 
the local yards as well as from northern points. 


Minneapolis, Minn. With a light supply of dry stock, 
both in posts and poles, a certainty of reduced produc- 
tion in the woods and of a later beginning for the ship- 
ment of new stock, the market conditions here suit the 
wholesalers to a ‘“‘t’’ and they are predicting stronger 
values. Buying is not active at this time, but there 
considerable inquiry. Producers are hustling to 
stock out before the roads break up. 


is 


get their 





HARDWOODS. 





Chicago. Wholesalers find it easier to sell lumber than 
to buy it, especially in the stable items. Mills in the 
South have not been able to operate steadily through 
bad weather and lack of logs and consequently there 
a good deal of lumber sold green from the saw. In many 
varieties dry stock is searce in first hands and there is 


is 











PRERTEE 
SAFE! 


You can be sure your biggest logs will come 
n safe and certain with Yellow Strand doing 
the heavy work. 


If has the strength to pull hardest; the elas- 
ticity to withstand severe shocks and strains; 
the flexibility to rapidly bend and unbend. 


The special high grade imported steel wire 
and our extreme care in manufacture are two 
of the biggest reasons. 


YELLOW STRAND 


Put this always. good rope on your donkey 
engines, yarding and loading machines, tram- 
way—anywhere and everywhere that longest 
service at least cost is desired. 


Ask for Catalog 70. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


809 No. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. Works: St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agonts Everywhere. 











LUNHAM & MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Qoeen freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. ndle all classes of cargo, and 
have Special Department handling tr Lumber Shipment. 

















Horses are Slipping and Sliding Everywhere! 


The MARTIN 
TRACTOR 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
LOGICAL REMEDY 
Acknowledged by traction experts as the 
most practical and efficient means of moving 
freight by motive power on the highway. 













MAXIMUM” TONNAGE CAPACITY 
WITH MINIMUM INVESTMENT 
AND UPKEEP COST. 


Permits easy interchange of bodies. Send for Catalog. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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and Econom- SS 
ical handling of 
lumber reaches its 
highest development with 
Velie Trucks. 

















They have power, strength, 
proper weight distribution, 
ease of operation—and special 
labor and time saving features 
in loading and unloading. 


Let us send you our new 
Truck Catalogue and letters 
from leading lumber industries 
giving proof. Address, 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE 


Moline, Illinois. 


CO. 





























CARBO *~ 
Steel Fence Posts 
are THE POSTS for the “ ~~ 
LUMBERMAN — easy to ee 
handle-Light-Strong- Profitable * 






ONazn4>0 





Set direct in ground (no concrete)any wire stap- Free 

leson permanently. The angle upright is special Steel. Catalog 
Write for our special proposition. and Display 

Carbo Steel Post Co., (eto Sttect Ao % Advertising. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


o Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
ee Sager Patent \|Axes 
Sy and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 





Carpenters, 


everywhere are doing from 2 to 3 times 
more shingling per day with the aid of 


Pearson’s 
Auto- 
matic NAILER 
With it you can work in Winter same 
as Summer. Saving on one job will 


more than pay for it. $5.00 express 


prepaid. Money back if not O. K. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 





~~. 








SEE THAT NAIL <# 


Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Mae 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 2°:%;. Washington, D.C. 











an unusually limited supply in second hands. Dry plain 
oak in firsts and seconds is the most wanted item on the 
list. Quartered white oak is not in such urgent request 
but sells yery well, as does also quartered red. Gum is a 
good seller, as is also cottonwood and ash. Everything 
seems to be steadily firm in the northern lists. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers here are anxious about 
their supplies of oak for the coming season and news 
from the South is not reassuring. Northern oak stocks 
are practically nothing, and the mills which ship from 
the South to this territory are mostly tied up by the 
flood conditions, with no assurance as to when they can 
ship. Birch and maple are very scarce and stocks of 
all kinds are being taken freely by the leading con- 
sumers. Considerable substitution is in vogue and bass- 
wood is being used wherever possible, but it is not 
abundant. 


Kansas City, Mo. There is much inquiry for oak, but 
actual buying is comparatively light this week. Hardly 
enough orders have been placed to indicate clearly just 
what the market is, but the general level appears to be 
about where it has been some weeks. Dry factory stock 
is very stiff. 


Memphis, Tenn. Most members of the trade here say 
that there is a continued good demand for hardwood 
lumber and that business is up to the average for the 
time of year if indeed not rather above. There is con- 
tinued steadiness as to prices. The principal features 
of the market are low-grade cottonwood and gum and 
plain oak in both red and white. The demand for all of 
these items is particularly good and offerings are rather 
searce, with the result that prices are exceptionally weli 
maintained. 


Nashville, Tenn. A healthy volume of trade continues. 
There has been a practical cleaning up of dry oak stocks 
in many yards and manufacturers have quit quoting 
oaks, as they have all the business. they can handle. 
Many buyers have been here from eastern and northern 
points. There are ample stocks of chestnut, poplar and 
other lines and each has a good general demand, with the 
exception of high-grade poplar, which is moving only 
moderately well. The tone of the market is generally 
steady with oaks much firmer since the first of the year. 


Louisville, Ky. Available stocks are very small, espe- 
cially in view of the increasing demand. Advances in 
prices have been noted on plain oak, which has been 
rising steadily since the middle of December. Ash is 
particularly strong, a good many thicknesses being un- 
usually scarce. Quartered oak, which was somewhat dull 
shortly after the first of the year, is again moving in 
larger volume, the active demand being principally due 
to the excellent business being enjoyed by the furniture 
manufacturers. Chestnut is scarce, most of the yards 
reporting that they are practically cleaned out of this 
item. Red gum is somewhat slow in the better grades. 
Sap gum is extremely active. Good poplar is still fairly 
quiet, but common grades are moving freely. 


Lynchburg, Va. Oak lumber is being taken freely by 
furniture manufacturers, railroads and mills. Demand is 
good for flooring, boards and carstock in nearly all of 
the territory covered by lumber companies here. Chest- 
nut continues strong. No changes in price quotations 
have been reported. Export shipments are good in oak, 
and the demand for ship timbers is strong and unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky. Oak continues the most sought-for wood 
on the present market and some substantial increases in 
the price of first and seconds have been noted. All grades 
and thicknesses are moving as fast as in shipping con- 
dition. 


New York. Hardwoods continue to maintain their high 
position. Stocks are scarce among mills and prices are 
strong. Plain oak is unusually scarce, buyers complaining 
because of the lateness of delivery. All through the 
market there is an unusually good undertone and all 
classes of manufacturing trade putting out substantial 
spring inquiries. Ash also is very strong and poplar is 
slowly improving. Birch and maple hold their own and 
no surpluses are being offered. Wholesalers view the sit- 
uation encouragingly and believe that the business for the 
first six months of this year will be better than for the 
last six months of 1912. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been active so far this 
month, dealers reporting it as much improved over the 
same month of 1912. The difficulty of getting all the 
stocks wanted by the yards continues and there is much 
need of supplies in certain lines, particularly plain oak. 
Sales of that wood lead, but there is also a pretty good 
sale for maple, birch, ash and one or two others. Low 
grades are several dollars higher than last year at this 
time and none of the yards has much of a supply. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. All kinds of hardwood con- 
tinue to assert more strength than usual at this time of 
year. A decrease in supplies has resulted in a strength- 
ening of prices on some woods. The failure of mills to 
provide the stock which dealers would order for a ready 
market is curtailing business somewhat, as some of the 
yards are not in a position to furnish some items as 
readily as earlier in the winter. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Nearly all grades of hardwood are in 
strong demand, and prices are firm. The improvement 
in sound wormy chestnut continues and white oak is 
selling where stocks are available at very attractive 
prices. Goud oak and poplar are also in request, the de- 
mand from automobile makers absorbing enormous quan- 
tities of this material. Low-grade hardwoods are ap- 
parently sold up for the next, 60 days and very little is 
offered. The market for good hickory is strong, and in- 
quiries indicate a shortage in the hands of the consumers 
who are making inquiries for fresh supplies. Prices are 
holding firm. The ash trade is also in good shape and is 
held at full values which have prevailed for several 
weeks past. Low-grade ash is in fair demand and prices 
are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. Millmen still report that they are 
doing an excellent business and that they have virtually 
no unsold stocks on hand. Values have either remained 
firm or have stiffened still more, the latter being true 
especially with respect to oak, which is bringing higher 
prices than perhaps ever before, and the end seems not 
yet to have been reached. Chestnut also is in very sat- 
isfactory shape, sound wormy and other grades realizing 
attractive figures. The export movement is of fair 
proportions, with oak as high as ever, and with a prom- 
ising inquiry for gum. 


Boston, Mass. ‘The demand continues good for all 
kinds of hardwoods as the season advances. Sales of 
poplar are more frequent while plain oak still remains 
firm in price with good sales. Maple flooring advanced 
again last week, now being higher in price than it has 
been here for many years. Red birch is having a nom- 
inal sale, while ash, sycamore and maple are not moving 
rapidly. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in hardwoods continues active. 
Stocks are becoming scarcer and prices are firming up 
to a large degree. Dealers are probably the best buyers 
of hardwoods, although there is considerable buying by 
certain lines of manufacturing. ‘The movement of the 
lower grades is still good and no accumulation is re- 
ported. Yards are stocking up to a certain extent for 
the spring trade. No trouble is felt over a lack of cars 
and as a result shipments are coming out promptly. Both 
quartered and plain oak are selling well and quotations 
are high. Chestnut and basswood are also in good de- 
mand. Ash is gaining in strength. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Call for all of the hardwoods is steady 
with plain oak much the strongest on the list and as 
high in price as dealers can remember. All grades of 
oak are so scarce as to cause some apprehension. Thick 
ash also is quoted high and is hard to locate. All other 
thicknesses and grades of ash are selling well. Quartered 
oak is active and prices are firm. Chestnut is in active 
demand at satisfactory prices for all grades. Maple 
is much in demand and is getting to be one of the strong 
items on the list. Cottonwood is also much improved 
in upper grades, while No. 2 and 3 common are hard to 
locate and are bringing stiff prices. Hardwood flooring 
is active for the time of the year and prices are satis- 
factory with indications of advance. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. Hemlock continues remarkably steady. Manu- 
facturers are fairly well loaded up with orders. Stocks 
of hemlock in the city yards are light as compared with 
a year ago, with dealers buying steadily. The log situa- 
tion, while not particularly encouraging this winter, fairly 
good stocks of logs are reported at many points, in spite 
of unsatisfactory weather conditions. 





New York. Business is being booked at good prices, 
but it seems as though the top has been reached. al- 
though wholesalers claim that some sizes are absolutely 
out of the market, boards especially being very hard to 
get. Yards are fairly well supplied and have been doing 
an active building business and have been ordering pretty 
liberally of replenishing supplies. F 


Buffalo, N. Y. The trade has been above the average 
during the last few weeks and it is expected to be bet- 
ter still very soon, as the outlook is for an early spring 
trade. Dealers find their stocks badly broken as the 
result of purchases in all grades and the mill stocks are 
not at all heavy, so that prices are expected to advance 
this spring. Yards have made no arrangements to speak 
of toward adding new lumber from the lake section, find- 
ing that prices are being held at a very high level. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand has slackened off 
most noticeably during the last two weeks and dealers 
are rather inclined to attribute the condition to the 
severe weather which prevailed. All are inclined to 
believe that a good season is in prospect. Dealers are 
not buying as heavily as a year ago, believing that the 
prices, which are $3 higher than a year ago, are too high 
to be conducive to profits in sales made in the East. 





Boston, Mass. Some exceptionally good sales of ran- 
dom hemlock were revorted last week by a mill which 
was was fortunate enough to be able to get this stock on 
the market. The price was the highest paid here for 
many a day, but the buyer considered himself fortunate 
in securing the stock, even at the high price. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Various opinions regarding the actual 
conditions in the hemlock trade exist in the Pittsburgh 
district, with the mills of the Northwest sending notices 
of advances and withdrawing all former lists on the one 
hand, and on the other, dealers being informed that their 
quotations, based on these lists, are from $1 to $1.50 too 
high, and they do not get the business. Some retailers 
are among the buyers who seem to be able to find soft 
spots in the market. Nominally the market remains at 
$23 base, and this seems to hold well on certain portions 
of the list, but for others there is unquestionably some 
selling going on either through an overstocked mill or 
through mixing of grades, or other causes, which have 
created a feeling of doubt and uncertainty. 





Columbus, Ohio. The feature of the hemlock market 
is the great scarcity of stocks which tends to advance 
quotations in every section. Dealers are trying to stock 
up, but they have not been very successful because of 
lack of dry stocks. Prices are about what the seller 
desires to ask. 





POPLAR. 


° 





Chicago. The movement of this wood is brisk, with 
firsts and seconds in the best of inquiry. No. 1 common 
has lately shown a gain and Nos. 2 and 3 common are in 
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vood condition. Manufacturers’ agents view the future 
with absolute confidence, believing that poplar can not 
well be displaced for certain purposes by other woods and, 
therefore, will always command a good trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Most grades are in better demand than 
they were a few weeks ago, only wide stock lagging 
behind the rest. Prices are holding firm and in the lower 
grades are strong, with little or no stock in the market. 
Dealers say that at the mills buyers are picking up 
all they can find and are offering a premium for quick 
delivery. Box manufacturers are using a larger amount 
of poplar than they frequently do. 





Ashland, Ky. ‘The poplar market is moving along in a 
very smooth course with the millmen lamenting the 
necessity of refusing orders owing to scarcity of stock. 
Only a small amount of timber has been received so far 
this season and the outlook is not any too promising. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand appears to be very fair all 
along the line with the exception of extra wide stocks, 
which, though showing some improvement, have not 
reached such a stage to satisfy the preducers and relieve 
them of all concern. The tendency seems to be toward a 
return to poplar for carriage panels and similar uses, and 
if this revival should attain any marked proportions, the 
problem of extra wide poplar would be effectively set- 
tled. The other divisions of the trade are satisfactory, 
with prices holding their own or perhaps a shade firmer, 
and with the movement of encouraging proportions. Both 
the domestic and the export business are in good shape, 
and the inquiry among the buyers has not abated. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The increasing demand for good 
grades is very encouraging to dealers who have held good- 
sized stocks waiting for a change in conditions. Low, 
grade stock is as scarce as ever and prices are very 
strong. Dealers believe now that there will be a good 
market for No. 1 common and better all this year, and 
also that wide stock will be more in demand than for 
some time. 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘Trade in poplar has been active and 
the accumulated stocks of the last few months are 
rapidly being depleted. Prices are firm and inclined to 
advance. The lower grades are moving freely and ad- 
vances have been recorded recently. Automobile factories 
are buying wide sizes, although not as fast as usual. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for car material is the strongest 
feature of the trade and has been for the last few months. 
There still seems to be an unlimited demand for car sills 





and siding and the inquiry for general yard stock is 
showing steady improvement. 
Portland, Oreg. The market is steady, with an ap- 


parently increasing demand, and mills report their order 
hooks well filled. Logs are scarce and values firm and 
there is no indication of a surplus for several months, as 
the camps are late in getting under way after the close- 
down for the winter. The shingle market is reported 


showing signs of improvement. Sash and door manu- 
facturers look forward to a good year’s business. 
Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber demand remains steady 


and prices are holding well except on common boards. 
There is considerable retail buying and mills report or- 
ders continuing easy and that the tendency of the mar- 
ket is upward. Improved weather conditions have in- 
creased the output, as practically all the interior mills 
are running. Foreign trade continues good. Railroad 
traffic is moving normal again. Fir logs are easier in 
supply. 





Seattle, Wash. Dimension stocks at the mills are low 
and prices are firm. Mills show no inclination to load 
up with orders for future business, being well supplied 
with cutting orders. Logs advanced $1 last week. Log- 
ging operations have been greatly curtailed on account 
of weather conditions and the supply is below the de- 
mand. 


Kansas City, Mo. The fir market is unusually firm. 
The recent advance of 50 cents is being maintained and 
there is a good demand for fir throughout the list. Red 
cedar siding is firm at the official list basis. A few con- 
eerns are making concessions of 50 cents off the list on 
clear, but most dealers are not offering any cut what- 
ever. A siding is very scarce. 





WESTERN PINE. 





Chicago. California sugar and white pines are selling 
freely in the shop grades and a general scarcity of lum- 
ber is reported at the mills. A better market is reported 
also for Idaho and western pines, not only in Chicago and 
adjacent territory but throughout the East. 





Spokane, Wash. The products continue to hold firm on 
the market with a gradual stiffening of prices and big 
shipments continue to leave local mills for eastern mar- 
kets. After severe cold weather and deep snow, during 
which operations were hindered considerably, a rain has 
taken away much of the snow, thus opening up the log- 
ging roads. Many mills are planning on starting early in 
expectation of a big demand for products the coming 
season. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market is very stiff owing to the 
light stocks of dry lumber. The new stock will not be 
on the market until April or May and nearly all the mills 
report that they are running short of stock. There has 
been a good demand for western pine so far the present 
Season. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Shipments of the California pines from 
the Coast are getting very scarce, owing to the severe 


winter and snow. Mills are said to be doing very little 
and dealers here are not taking orders for prompt ship- 
ment, as it is practically impossible to deliver early. 





Boston, Mass. Western pine is having its usual sale, 
with no advances reported, while box grades are still in 
good demand, as is also barn and better. Good sales 
are reported at times for Idaho stock, but the opinion 
of some millmen who use this stock for finish is that it is 
not as satisfactory for this purpose as the old reliable 
Michigan or Wisconsin stock. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal. The redwood market has developed 
great strength of its own, as well as being sympathetically 
helped by the stiffness of the fir market. The outlook for 
offshore business is exceptionally good. If there should 
be any falling off in the southern California demand for 
redwood lumber it will be made up for by an increased 
demand for eastern rail shipments. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is light, but prices are firm. 
Dry siding is scarce and several mills are unable to handle 
orders for straight cars of 4-inch selects. No concessions 
are being made in price except in rare instances to cover 
up isolated surpluses, and that usually applies only to 
inferior stock. Humbolt Bay stock is especially firm. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine has 
been slightly retarded by reason of rain and snow storms 
obtaining throughout this section. Sales of North Caro- 
lina pine were slightly less than the week previous, 
with prices holding up well and some items showing an 
advancing tendency. The better grades of rough lum- 
ber are still in steady demand and prices are stiffening 
all along the line. In box lumber and the lower grades 
no appreciable change is noted in the market one way or 
the other. Dressed stock boards are selling more freely 
with a consequent advance in prices. Flooring, ceiling 
and partition are in steady demand with prices firm. 
Six- and 8-inch roofers are selling freely but the sales 


during the last week did not aggregate as large as 
during the week previous. Factory flooring is selling 
at $20.50 and lath are being quoted at $3.20 

New York. The demand for all grades continues 
strong. Two or three weeks ago there was a little lull 


in ordering, but recently business has recovered on a 
very good scale. Wholesalers say they are getting all 
the business that can be taken care of and that they 
can not figure on all the inquiries coming in. Edge box 
seems to be the only weak spot on the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The market holds all its strength and 
some advances have been made by a number of mills. 
especially in box lumber. Other mills have withdrawn 
all quotations on the lower grades. Trade at the mills 
is said to be very good for the season and local busi- 
ness is also reported to be considerably above the winter 
average. 


Boston, Mass. Sales are not abundant with prices 
remaining firm. Wholesalers who have just returned 
from the mills in the South say the millmen claim they 
are loaded up with orders and do not care for any more 
business for prompt shipment, but they also advise 
that when they send these same mills orders for imme- 
diate shipment the orders are not returned but 


are 
shipped as desired. 





Baltimore, Md. As this is normally a quiet period, the 
North Carolina pine dealers may be said to do very well. 
There is a fairly good demand from builders, who have 
been able to go on with their construction, while the 
interest among the box makers is also about to revive. 
The receipts here during the last week were only fairly 
liberal, and no material additions to the assortments 
actually on the market have been made, nor is there any 
prospect that the offerings will be unduly heavy in the 
near future, 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Representatives of the big mills are not 
pushing stock, except where they have a surplus of one 
or two items. They report, however, that orders for all 
kinds of lumber are numerous and fail to note any 
cessation of demand. Conditions in the South are not 
ideal, as the mills have been handicapped by bad weather, 
with the result that stocks are badly broken and unusu- 
ally low for the time of year, when in the general order cf 
—— they should be large in expectation of the spring 
rade. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market is steadier than it was 
last week. Warner weather has stimulated demand some- 
what, although it still is rather light, but there is mani- 
fest a general feeling of strength. The market has 
suffered somewhat the last two weeks from specials which 
were openly listed, but many of the specials have been 
withdrawn and the market is resuming its normal condi- 
tion. There is no indication of any break in prices and 
wholesalers believe the prospect is good for an advance. 
Outside of yard stock the buying has been fairly brisk the 
last week, especially of railroad material. Export stock 
is very strong and mills that can furnish the stock are 
not at a loss to find orders for it. 





St. Louis, Mo. Business has been satisfactory as to 
yellow pine, but the increase in activity is not what the 
manufacturers expected or hoped for. Although the wet 
weather in the producing territory affected logging opera- 
tions and prevented production to some extent, ship- 
ments have been going out fairly well. The recent winter 
weather here has caused a let-up in building activity 
and cut down the demand slightly from the retail yards. 
The orders coming from railroads and for export are 








Hercules Rope Safely 
Handles Heavy Logs. 


T is not the great strength of 
Hercules rope alone, but its 
strength combined with elastic- 

ity, toughness and flexibility that 
makes it capable of handling more 
logs than any other rope. 

The best evidence of the excep- 
tional qualities of Hercules Rope is 
the amount in use. The best way to 
prove its worth is to try it. 

Hercules rope is made in various 
constructions to meet all working 
conditions. 


May we send you our Catalog ? 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Chicago Salt Lake 


San Francisco 


Silos 


and turn to your own profit the advertising that has 
been done by Silo Manufacturers. It is conceded 
the Retail Lumberman is the logical distributor and 
it is certain those who have provided themselves 
with our plans for building the 


P Common Sense Silo 


are on the road to good profits. Twenty-seven 
Retail Lumbermen on our list of users last year 
Sold 250. There's a lot of this business in your 
community and you’ ve the lumber right in your yard 


to build "em —once you have our plans. 


Denver 














Prepare Now for 
Big Business in 


Our Special Offer embraces plans, model, 
advertising helps etc. Is yours for only 


Write today and we’ll show 
you how easy it is to Sell Silos. 


i Sense Silo Plan Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 
chase price. 


J. C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Save 50 to 100% on Your Friction Clutches 


The only clutch on the market today 
guaranteed to carry a double overload. 
Write for circular and price. Dealers 
Wanted. Manufactured by 
- Decatur Foundry Furnace & 
Machine Co. 


DECATUR - - INDIANA 
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N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000. Planing Mills, 400,000. 


Le 





= 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA. 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 


GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co,, Marion, N.C. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICES : 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


BUTTERWORTH, VA. WILMINGTON, N. C. 


GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 























Make It Easier For Your Logging Superintendent 


to get in and out to your operations and to place his men and supplies where 
they will do the best service and you will see a perceptible increase in the 
amount of work he will do for you. Everywhere users praise the efficiency of 





on ordinary logging roads, Cheap to operate and always ready for 
an emergency. Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
CHICAGO a |e = 


99 


ge 
Ste Gasolene Motor Cars 


They carry 4 to 10 men and have a safe speed of 20 miles an hour 





NEW YORK 











DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








heavy. Prices remain strong owing to the mill stocks 
still being unseasonably low and badly broken. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is strong in some lines 
tably for export timber and primes, and for car and 
railroad material on the domestic side. Comment regauwl- 
ing the call for yard stock is more or less conflicting, 
some operators declaring it of normal volume and im- 
proving, while others say it is barely up to the seasonal 
average, if anything a little below it, and is showing no 
tendency to improve. Millstocks are broken and no com 
plaints of a shortage of orders are reported. Car sup- 
ply does not seem to be quite up to last week’s mark. 


,» ho- 


New York. Prices are right at the top and orders are 
coming along without hesitation. Retailers are optimistic 
as to the immediate future and as stocks among the yards 
are low there is a good reason for expecting a continued 
rush of business during the early spring. No complaint 
is being made regarding prices, yards being more anxious 
about getting their stocks on time. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The weather has been a little milder 
recently and this has stimulated the consumption of 
lumber, so that trade is well up with that usually pre- 
vailing at this time. It is a hard matter to get supplies 
from the mills, as they either have a good many orders 
ahead or else are running light on account of the floods. 
Prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md. Some of the Baltimore dealers take 
the view that the quotations have been advanced suffi- 
ciently high for a time, and that the trade had better 
go slow and afford business an opportunity to adjust 
itself to the advanced values. Some apprehension is ex- 
pressed that unless this is done accumulations with con- 
sequent demoralization may result. The demands of 
many of the millmen, it is said, are considerably above 
the ideas of the buyers in the different markets, with 
more or less holding off as the consequence. At the same 
time, the mills still refuse orders except on practically 
their old own conditions and there has been nothing so 
far to justify the misgivings expressed as to the possible 
or probable effect of the advance in the list. The stocks 
here are not heavy and a fair movement is in progress. 


Boston, Mass. Demand is rather quiet. weather con- 
ditions being against new building operations. No de- 
cline in prices has been noted, though one of the largest 
Arkansas mills has advanced its price on finish $1 a 
thousand in this market, with an advance of 50 cents on 
some of the higher grades of flooring. It also advises 
that it is working four extra quarters a week to keep up 
with orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Trade is active, and while shipments 
are coming forward satisfactorily for most of the list, car 
material is scarce and buying appears to be sufficient to 
keep prices very strong for this grade. Retail yards have 
not, as yet, shown any interest in the spring demand, and 
are carrying low stocks until the situation is more clear 
regarding the price that will rule. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The present high prices are said to 
be responsible for the light buying by retailers for spring 
requirements. The yards have only moderate sized 
stocks and they will all need at least as much stock as 
last year, and the delay in placing orders is likely to work 
to the disadvantage of the retailer as producers are well 
supplied with orders and are not accumulating much yard 
stock. Wholesalers are urging the retailers to place 
orders in quantities. and it is not thought that the vard 
men will hold out much longer, as expected reduction 
in prices has not materialized. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Mill assortments are beginning to 
break under a heavy demand that is not so well distri- 
buted along the list as manufacturers could wish. In 
the lower grades stocks are depleted at most mills and 
some are compelled to turn back orders for these items. 
One concern last week bulletined an advance of 50 
cents on No. 1 boxing because of these conditions. There 
is brisk call for general vard stock, but some operators 
say that the call for factory stock improves less rapidly 
than they had anticipated for February. Outside of a 
rumored weakness in a few items of rough stock, shop 
and better, prices are said to be firm, though there is no 
indication of an early general advance, 


Chicago. The good feeling that has prevailed among 
eypress manufacturers for some time continues to mani- 
fest itself. Demand for stocks is active and the range of 
value is sufficiently high to stimulate production to the 
utmost. Demand is particularly active among tank build- 
ers and greenhouse constructors and a steady trade is 
reported from the yard dealers of the country. 


St. Louis, Mo. Seasonable activity is reported by local 
cypress yards and prices are steady and firm. The de- 
mand for yard stock is increasing and the factory trade 
is showing up better than it did. Local dealers have 
fair-sized and well-assorted stocks on hand, so they are 
feeling optimistic as to future business and prices. Ship- 
ments have been coming in fairly well. 


Kansas City, Mo. The cypress market is virtuaily 
where it was a week ago. Prices continue stiff and the 
demand remains fair, a little better, perhaps, than a week 
ago. Prices are a bit stiffer on selects and firsts and 
seconds. There is a good demand for factory stock, 


New York. The market is active and prices are un- 
changed. The character of inquiries is very encouraging 
and while purchases are still confined principally to small 
lots the aggregate is very satisfactory and wholesalers 
look for a good spring business. 


Baltimore, Md. The needs of the local dealers are ap- 
parently as large as ever, though, because of the pre- 
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ailing figures the tendency is to hold back as long as 
vossible and to place orders only when the lumber is 
ictually needed. The continuance of mild weather favors 
construction work, and the builders are in the market 
for relatively large quantities of lumber. Some mem- 
pers of the trade state that the range of prices has be- 
come rather easier of late, and that the sellers are more 
disposed than they have been to consider counter offers. 


Boston, Mass. Demand has been moderate for cypress 
in the higher grades, but the demand for the low-grade 
stock has been greater than ever before, and it is almost 
impossible to find any of this grade offered. Mills which 
a short time ago offered this stock at a sacrifice price 
to move it are now holding it at topnotch prices, as the 
demand has been so great, while most mills are sold 
ahead and can not quote prices. No. 1 shop and selects 
are in fair demand and no change in price has been 
reported. 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘Trade is active and as the spring 
ipproaches the volume of business increases. The demand 
from the East is especially strong and the movement in 
that direction is good. The indications are good for 
an active demand from retailers as soon as the spring 
building season opens. Prices are firm at the level which 
has prevailed for several weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for all low grades is excellent 
and good prices are being obtained. Planing mills are 
fair buyers of the better grades, but the heavy demand 
for this class of material will not come for about 20 days. 





No. 1 shop in all thicknesses is in good demand and 
growing stronger. Dressed stock for building purposes 
and yard stock are a little slow at this time, but the 
numerous inquiries are evidences of early buying. Prices 
are satisfactory. 

SHINGLES AND LATH. 

Chicago. The slow movement of freight in red cedar 
shingle territory is resulting in continued scarcity of 
transit cars, although there does not seem to be much 
difficulty in taking care of the present demand. Clears 
are bringing $3.45 and stars $2.87, Chicago basis. White 


cedars are in fairly steady request at prices quoted last 
week. Prospects for the lath market are bright with the 
near approach of spring. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The situation on the Coast is lead- 
ing-to disposal of a good share of the shingles now in 
storage at Minnesota Transfer and other points. Trade is 
not heavy as vet but some is coming in right along and 
the transit line is too light to be of much service now in 
filling wants. Prices are strong on the former quotations 
with a prospect to advance and with some range in quota- 
tions according to the situation of the car and its contents. 


Seattle, Wash. The Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association advanced its price 5 cents to the mills for 
clears last week. Most of the star mills are running but 
about half of those making clears are closed down on 
account of weather conditions. This circumstance is the 
cause of the 50 cents difference between the price of stars 
and clears and which is not warranted by the cost of 
production. Some of the mills now making stars will 
probably change to the manufacture of clears in the near 
future. Such action would undoubtedly strengthen the 
star market. The demand from the East is only fair. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are 
able. Shipments are light but fully up to expectations 
of the millmen. Stocks are very low, prices firm and 
tending to go higher. Prevailing quotations are $2.25 to 
2.30 on clears to the East and $1.80 to $1.85 on stars, 
the latter figure not very strong. Shingle logs are 
easier. 


very season- 


Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have not regained 
any of the ground they lost last week and they are even 
weaker this week than lest. <A _ disposition to move 
stock, coupled with a very light demand, is the cause of 
the weakened condition. Some shingles are being offered 
as low as $1.75 for stars, coast basis, and $2.20 for cleats. 
but the average is closer to $1.80 and $2,25, with some 
asking as high as $1.85 and $2.30. Word from the mills 
is to the effect that manufacturing conditions are some- 





what improved although deliveries still 
The lath market is unchanged. 


are very slow. 


New Orleans, La. Heavy call for cypress shingles and 
lath continues, with stocks all but exhausted, no chance 
of accumulation and no prospect of any. Prices rule firm, 
with one exception noted—a cut of 10 cents on 4-inch 
prime shingles by one concern, to move stock on hand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Red cedars are not being pushed on 
the market to any great extent, as many of the mills are 
closed. Dealers looking for rail supplies have found a 
good many mills closed or with none to offer. Prices are 
holding firm without much change. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Shingles from the Coast are 


in better supply but as yet are not plentiful by any 
means. With the number of mills in operation on the 
increase a slight reduction has been quoted by Coast 


connections during the last’ week, dealers being in a posi- 
tion to offer stock in transit at 5 cents less than the 
price in force previously. A stronger demand is reported 
and no further reductions are expected. 


Columbus, Ohio. Strength is shown in both shingles 
and lath in this market. Trade is becoming active and 
dealers are buying more liberally. Prices are firm and 
inclined to advance. Shipments are coming out better. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is very little demand for any 
kind of shingles and, although stocks are low, retailers 
are not inclined to buy in any quantity. Coast shippers 
claim that their product will advance and this is as good 
a time to buy as dealers will get. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Like all other lines of cooperage 
manufacturers and dealers await developments at Wash- 
ington, not that Mr. Wilson will be a large buyer, but the 
relative effect of legislation controlled by his policy is 
likely to change favorably the present stagnated condi- 
tion of trade. The Chicago market, depending largely on 
the hog crop, was badly disappointed. All other products 
showed unusually large returns for the farmer. Tierces 
sold up to $1.37%, but have declined to $1.32% for 
6-hooped white oak and $1.17% for red oak. Pork barrels 
are also difficult to sell at 90 cents for white oak. Cir- 
cled heading is still quiet at 28 to 30 cents a set. and 
271% cents for red oak. Demand for both staves and 
heading may soon be expected from Europe, the rate 
having declined from 33 to 30 cents the last week. Steady 
demand continues for both whisky and Bourbon staves. 
but beer staves are unusually backward, most of the coop- 


business 


ers being well supplied. Slack staves are called for 
sparingly. Basswood flour heading is offered at 7 cents 
a set at Wisconsin mills. Coiled elm hoops are rather 
slow with no change in prices. No. 1 elm flour hoops, 
30-inch, range from $8.50 to $9 at Arkansas mills. Ash 
butter tub staves are easy. Racked ash hoops range 
from $5.25 to $6 a thousand at Michigan shipping points, 





say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


_net M ......... Vi ere eet er ee 10.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
PCO Cee ye ee ry 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch clm staves, net M.......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
WN TAINS oc 00's 6 ccs na cen ieig w bas o'a.6-e)a.e oink oe 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
TA) on soccer cccvcvccsesesecstccccesccccce No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum Staves. ....scccccccccece 5 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M..........e00- 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 4.00 to 4.50 








Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M. None wanted 
.30 to 





Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels....... ae 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.......... .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... oe 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Se a shin oem 6c 50 cccctecaneesus .37 oo. _.88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.............. 5.25 

"Weste:. ORM, Gis GURVES; POO Wi oc ccciccccscsce 33.00 to 34.00 
Rare WII aaa aie od 6-90 6.4 ah ai0 0(0.4.0/40:9:0:6'6:0 No demand 
PE Ns ov av cccecccecscccevseses 12.00 to 12.50 
pa URES i ee ee 1.20 to 1.35 
Pen pE RIMINI. aca sve c'als.c:o:n'e'oreie-s SaceuleceAeraelemiere -90 to .95 
POT DATTels, OGD. ... 2 cc scccccccccwweyevls -92 to 95 








this blank. 
send it to. 


Name 


If you are not receiving the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN every ~ 
week, better let us enroll you as a subscriber. 
Or perhaps you have some friend you want to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to address below, dating 
first of the month, and begin sending the paper at once. 


Cut out and use 


Date 


this subscription from the 





Amount enclosed $ 





Street 





Town 


State 





Terms of Annual Subscription, Post Paid: 


$1.50; Foreign, 6 months, $4; 3:months, $2. 





IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $4; CANADA, $6; 
KINGDOM AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE UNINERSAL POSTAL UNION, $8. 


at the yearly rate as follows: In the United States, 6 months, 26 copies, $2; 3 months, 13 copies, $1; Canada, 6 months, $3; 3 months, 


IN THE UNITED 
Subscriptions for less than one year accepted 




























RAILROADS 





The Advantageous Manufacturing 


Section of America 


The Southeastern States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Kentucky offer to manufacturers a combination of advan- 
tages hardly equaled by any other section of America. The 
territory of the Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
and Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. covers the richest portions of this 
section. 


Woodworking Plants Especially Favored 


Furniture manufacturers can obtain the best grades of oak, 
gum, ash, walnut and other lumber at about one-half the prices 
paid in the Northern markets. 

Manufacturers of carriages, automobiles, barrels, boxes and 
crates, in fact all industries requiring lumber will find this sec- 
tion the most advantageous for their demands. 

The labor, power, market and transportation conditions of 
the Southeast are all most favorable to the manufacturer. 


Local Support Given 


To parties proving their ability and sincerity, local financial 
support or factory sites and buildings are available at several 
well located points. 

Let us know your needs. We may be able to put you in 
touch with a most advantageous location. Our co-operation 
is gladly extended to all whom we may be of service. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, 


Southern Railway, Room 352, Washington, D.C. 










= TIMBER . “"s plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 












Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 

hite Osk Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hicko Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 
Write to C. L. STONE, 


Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 











Good Openings 


Pl The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements fer the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, ete. 

‘The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial depariment is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re~ 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’ Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R, W. HOCKADAY, > St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T. Ry. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 













For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - > - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to acc ‘ompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 





| Too fate To Classify 





SOME AMERICANS WHO HAVE CATTLE 
In Mexico want to get them out and want summer pastur- 
age on timber lands for 125,000 head. These cattle will all 
be sold to corn feeders this fall, They will pay $2 per head 


pasturage. Lumber companies who will lease the grazing 
privileges of their timb r lands please communicate. 
Address “G. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED-BY A CAPABLE LUMBERMAN 
With limited capital, financial assistance to organize a 
wholesale lumber business. Know how to buy and where 
to sell in order to secure the maximum profits. 

Address “G. 40.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ATTENTION, INDIANA 

A homesick estimator, detailer and biller wants to get 
back to Indiana. Years of experience. Ability as executive. 
Now with one of the largest millwork concerns in the 
country. Can satisfy as to references and experience. Let 
me hear from you. Or would consider a proposition out of 
Indiana if it was not too far away. Write me. 

HOOSIER, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR WANTS 
Position. Al reference. Export position preferred. 
Address “E. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS MAN WANTS POSITION 


As sawyer: band or circular. 














Address “G,. 37.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
LUMBER STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants situation in Chicago. At present employed, but 


wishes to change. F amiliz ir with all details of lumber office. 





Address “G. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED > 
Prices and specifications on new or second hand gasoline 
motor car for standard gauge railroad. 


aiatatciay G EORGIA LUMBER CO.. 
. O. Box 589, Savannah, Ga. 





WANTED 
Prices delivered Clyo, Ga., on carload run-of-mine, screened 
once, coal for locomotives and skidders. 


SOUTH GEORGIA LUMBER CoO.. 
P. O. Box 589, Savannah, Ga. 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE 


263,000,000 feet. See advertisement on page 67. 
A BARGAIN 
See our ad on page 103. 
RED. CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 








A HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
With wide general knowledge of lumber would like to make 
connection with reliable manufacturer of fir and cedar or 
western pine. Prefer southwestern territory, Kansas City 
or Omaha he adquarters. Let me know what you have to 
offer. Address ‘F. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—-THE NAME OF EVERY COMPANY 
Operating a store without Allison Coupon Books. On re- 
ceipt of name we send our catalog. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Wanted:Cinployees | 


WANTED-—-IMMEDIATELY AT DENVER, COLO. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced estimator for odd 
mill work factory. Address, stating age, experience, refer- 
ences and salary wi anted. 

Address “G. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











| Wanted-Employees 


L Wanted:Cmployees | 





SALES MANAGER WANTED. 

A responsible firm, in New York State, engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of Builders’ Materials, wishes 
to engage the services of an energetic and capable man, 
under 35 years of age, to take charge of their wholesale 
sales on Roofing and Wall Board. 

Applicant must be an Al live wire, who can take entire 
charge of the Sales Department on these commodities, handle 
the sales correspondence, salesmen and advertising, and 
get results. We want a man who will not only plan and 
manage but who can go into the field and inspire men with 
confidence by actually making sales. 

State ni itionality, education and business experience ; also 
state salary received in each position held and give briefly 
any other information which will bear on application. Ail 
communications held in strictest confidence. 

Address “G. 6." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-FOREMAN FOR CABINET & STAIR DPT. 
of ten to fifteen men in general wood working mill of 50 
employees. Must have had extensive experience in making 
mantels, dressers, book cases, and all special interior house 
trim from details and also thoroughly competent to lay out 
and work out all kind of stairs. Besides this department 
we have a second one for cutting out material and making 
moulding and panel trim and a third department for sash, 
doors and blinds. A foreman at the head of each and a 
superintendent and draughtsman over all. We have an 
up-to-date mill and a splendid city. 

In applying, detail carefully from the start your expe 
rience in different kinds of work made and positions held, 
and number of years in each place. State age and wages 
expected and give names (some former employer ol supt. 
preferred) of responsible people who we can write to as to 
your ability and character. 

LEVI LUMB’S SON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Who can operate typewriter ; eres man preferred. 
YORK LUMBER & MFG. CO.. 
823 S. yc Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANT-FIRST CLASS MAN FOR BOOKKEEPER 
And wait on trade in retail yard; central Illinois; must have 
best references and competent to handle business in absence 
of owner. Address “G .23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-YOUNG MAN 
With several years’ experience in the retail lumber business 
as sales manager and bookkeeper. Must be a hustler, quick 
and accurate in figures, and familiar with plans. State age. 
experience and salary expected first year. 
WALSH LUMBER CO., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WANTED-—A MAN TO HANDLE 
The buying and selling department in a wholesale yellow 
pine lumber office. 
One who is familiar with the mills and is willing to 
make periodical trips he to buy lumber. 
Address . 5,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED Y. P. MAN 
Yo take charge of office, buying and selling for a wholesal 
concern located in Mississippi, shipping two hundred cars 
per month, mostly timbers, factory flooring, long joists and 
car material ‘manufactured by the smaller mills. Give ful! 
particulars in your reply. 

ddress “FR. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANT—-MANAGER FOR A CITY LUMBER YARD 
With planing mill in connection. Practical experience and 
efficiency as a lumberman and an up-to-date business man 
required. Would sell a moderate interest if mutually satis- 
factory though not a necessary condition of employment 
Address, giving full particulars. 

“NORTHWEST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A THOROUGH PLAN MAN 
Capable of taking items from plans for estimates on bills 
of interior finish, etc. — who has had experience in sash 
and door factory. Addre 
MILL WORK BUREAU, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—SAW FILER. 

If you want to make your saws run true and not crack 
and stand heavy work, get a copy of my booklet, “The 
Anti-Crack and Fast Cutting Saw,’’ by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1.00. J. KF. NEWMAN, care G. S. Baxter Lbr. Co., 
Fargo, Ga. 


WANTED -DRESSED LUMBER GRADER 
for work on chain behind six fast machines. It takes a 
hustler. Write, fieing pe and references. 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR; GOOD MIXER 
Of wide experience, no pte on profit sharing basis, AAA1 
concern. Address “= care saved LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED — FIFTEEN TO TWENTY COMPETENT 
Millwrights, about March Ist. State wages and experience. 
Address BYRD-MATTHEWS LUMBER CO. 

Nacoochee, Ga. 


WANTED-2 OR 3 BAND SAW FILERS 
To travel and demonstrate our Carborundum Block Band 
Wheel Grinders. Address 
GE BOTT MFG. CO., Houston, Tex. 


WANTED 
2 band saw setters, 2 edgermen, 2 trimmermen; must 
be first class experienced men: mill starts in April. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO., LTD., Prince Albert, Sask. 



































WANTED—MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 
The manufacturing of sash and doors and show cases to 
take interest and charge of small mill doing odd work in 
connection with sash and door business. 
Address “G. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—OFFICE MAN. 

Bright young man stenographer, capable of handling de- 
tail work. in wholesale office, to handle correspondence and 
quotations. No bookkeeping. Address 

' “G. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. 


WANTED-FOR RETAIL YARD IN MONTANA 
A yard foreman. Must be sober and not afraid of work. 
Must be capable of filling orders for mill work and lumber 
from stock. Must understand handling men. Reply in own 
handwriting, stating salary wanted and how soon you could 
report. Address “G. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BOX MAKER. 
Thoroughly competent and successful boxmaker to take com- 
plete charge of box factory, on a salary and commission 
basis. Want man who will take small cash interest in the 
plant. Address 











“G. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Large going sawmill wants permanent superintendent. 
competent to ‘handle business “from tree to car. Invest- 
ment, $5,000 required, secured. State experience, refer 
ences, salary expected. Address 
“VIRGINIA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT OF SASH, DOOR 
And general mill work department in North Georgia. Mus: 
be capable of billing from plans and assisting in estimating 
de partment. Man familiar with yellow pga preferred. De 
partment separate from planing mill and now employing 15 
to 20 men. Good opportunity for an energetic man. Give 
references and state salary. 
Address “G. oF * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—BUILDING FOREMAN 
To take charge of outside work. One who is able to mak: 
details for shop work. None but sober men orn apply 
Address THE BEELMAN MFG. & LBR. CO., 
Chicago i. Ohio 


_ Wanted: Salesmen 


IWANTED-—FIRST CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Northern Ohio territory by a good and reliable Whole 
sale Concern. Address 

“G, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WHOLESALE LUMBER SALESMAN 
To cover territory in vicinity of Green Bay, Wis. State 
age, experience, salary wanted and references. Address 

E. A. NEUFELD, Green Bay, Wis. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN-SALESMAN 
Must be experienced in selling lumber at retail. Work in 
city of 60,000 in Middle West. State experience. Give 
references. Address “G. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MAHOGANY VENEER SALESMAN. 
Experienced man only. Address 
“G. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For Michigan. One thoroughly experienced in White Pine. 
Good salary to right man. BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., 
Station A, Bay City, Mich. 


ATTENTION SALESMEN! 

Now is the time to secure orders for Carpenter's Aprons. 
Salesmen calling on the lumber trade can make nice commis- 
sions each month with this side line. Let us tell you about 
it. THE TROY CARRIAGE SUN SHADE CO., Troy, Ohio. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
To sell Washington lumber and shingles on commission. 
Address, stating experience, firms sold for, and territory 
traveled, “PACIFIC MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
of experience, for Iowa and Nebraska, headquarters can be 
Sioux City; selling exclusively Pacific Coast stock. Good 
opening for a salesman, State fully experience, ete. 
Address “F. 7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





























WANTED-—FOR NEW LOGGING RAILROAD 
And electrically-driven lumber plant with band, gang ani 
resaw, planing-mill, etc., experienced and capable operators 
engineers, office help, draughtsmen, laborers, etc., who «an 
make good. Healthful mountain location in the South 
Furnish complete record and references. Only first class 
men will be retained if engaged. Address 

GUY V. ROBERTS, Stackhouse, N. € 


WANTED-BY A LARGE CANADIAN 
Manufacturing concern an experienced hardwood floorin: 
mill foreman, one who is a good manager ef men and capabl: 
of taking full charge of mill and machines. Must be tho 
oughly conversant with the manufacture of hardwood flow 
ing. Apply, stating age, how soon can come and salar 
expected, to “D. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED -YOUNG MAN 
For estimate department wholesale sash, door, lumber firm 
Chicago. Principally door and sash figuring, from country 
lists. Some lumber and country plan work. Give experience, 
age and pay expected to start. Permanent. 
Address “G. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A GOOD EXPERIENCED ENGINEER 
In log road construction; must have had experience in con- 
structing log roads in the mountains of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee; must be sober. A good opportunity for the right 
man. A long engagement. 
SOUTHLAND SEMINARY ENDOWMENT (INC.), 
Gainesville, Fla. 





WANTED—ONE STENOGRAPHER 
Must be of good habits and well recommended. 
Address “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER, FILER, EDGERMAN & MILLWRIGHT 
Wanted for 50,000 ft. circular mill. Address with referen:.-s 
KALISPELL LUMBER CO., Kalispell, Mont 


WANTED-—BY A LARGE CANADIAN 
Manufacturing concern an experienced planing mill forensan 
capable of taking full charge of mill and setting up of “1 
chines and a good manager of men. Apply, stating age. how 
soon can come and salary expected to “D. 16,” care AMii:t 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 











| Wanted: Cmployment 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Wants position as superintendent or assistant to manager 
of band sawmill on Pacific coast. ‘ifteen years’ experi- 
ence, thirty-seven years old, temperate, well “educated, ex- 
perience covers both office and operating end; am a good 
man on costs, system, and can get results. 

At present superintendent of mill; good reason for de- 
siring change. Address F. P. THACKSTON, 

294 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


WANT POSITION AS MANAGER OR RETAIL 


Lumber yard. Can a full charge. Address 


8,” care "AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A YOUNG MARRIED MAN TWENTY-FIVE 
Would like a position with some lumber concern in which 
according to his abilities he could work up to a responsible 
position. Would be willing to make an investment later on 
if position is satisfactory. Have had a little lumbering 
experience. Location immaterial. Address 


‘ 


‘G. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN DESIRES 
To sell output of yellow pine mill, commission basis, 50 M 
up per day. Address “F. 10,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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